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CLEARING UP ON ower 


THE NORTHERN LOSSES 





Total Property Loss in Entire 
Devastated District Estimated 
at $36,000,000 





GOOD ADJUSTING WORK 





Farm Losses in St. Louis County Are 
Put at’ Over $4,500,000—Mutuals 
Are Hard Hit 





DULUTH, MINN., Nov. 13. (Spe- 
cial Correspondence)—United effort of 
52 adjusters for a solid month has failed 
to completely finish up the giant task 
of settling claims as a result of the 
brush fire which swept northern Min- 
nesota, devastating over 15,000 square 
miles of territory, completely destroy- 
ing 26 towns, thousands of farm build- 
ings and demanding a toll in life of 
more than 1,000. 


(ttm According to figures offered by the J 
various adjusters fire companies will be ~ 


called upon to pay slightly over $12,- 
000,000 in settlement of claims, thot 
exact figures will not be obtainable un- 
til all have been settled, and statements 
are given from the head offices. The 
scant manner in which the district has 
been covered by insurance men in the 
past is shown by the fact that officials 
of the various counties effected esti- 
mate the total property damage to be 
close to hog 000 of which, about 25 
percent was suffered within Cloquet. 
Moose Lake was second heaviest hit 
with a loss of $1,500,000, while Duluth 
ranked third with $1,000,000 loss. 
Three quarters of the insurance car- 
tied is divided between Duluth and 
Cloquet. 


List of Property Losses 


Property loss reports indicate the 
following: 


EE RR Te oes oh ee ne $17,500,000 
St. Louis county outside of 

MRMUEN «oho eraadas uaees 5,000,000 
a eee eee: 1,000,000 
ER ne 1,500,000 
Railroad losses........e..e006 500,000 
LE EES ene ee Oe 50,000 
RIAU «Ua ee Mee x sua kile 50,000 
| Se eee 40,000 
REVGROD a aie why erate sacs clets 50,000 
ORCI 6 0g Sh pe ia aieaxs caotitnes 60,000 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 10) 


Etna (Fire) Insurance Co. 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Has entered the one hundreth year of its existence and has during that time paid 
more than $165,000,000.00 in losses. A Company that has faithfully carried out 
every obligation assumed during so long a period may be regarded as an important 
part in the foundation upon which our country’s prosperity rests. Its agents may 
be found in all cities and towns. 


Western Branch: INSURANCE EXCHANGE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


WM. B. CLARK, Presiden L. O. —_ Asst. Genl. Agent 
THOS. E. GALLAGHER, Generel Agent B. IVES, Asst. Sec’y 








Great American 
Insurance Company 


New Dork 


ORGANIZED IN 1872 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1918 
CAPITAL 


$2,000,000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


$12,927,269.91 


$8, S27,1 719.31 
$23,454, 34,989.22 


Western Department, Chicago 


WALTER H. SAGR, General Manager INGRAM & LERCH, Managers 
WALTER E. MILLER, Assistant Manager 


















EDWARD MILLIGAN, President 
GEORGE M. LOVEJOY Vice-President 
THOMAS C. TEMPLE, Secretary 
THEODORE, F. SPEAR, Ass’t See’y 
FRED C. GUSTETTER, Ass’t Sec’y 


JOHN ago Secretary 

GEORGE C. LONG, JR., Secretary 
HENRY P. WHITSAN. Ass’t Sec’y 
EDWARD Y. CHAPLIN, Ass’t See’y 





Surplus to Policy-holders_ . - §$ 9,859,040 
Total Losses Paid . - 87 "600,000 
Cash Capital - Thats Million Dollars 
Reinsurance Reserves - $6,782,134 
Reserve for Outstanding Losses and all other 
Claims J * ‘ a 887,759 
%. 5 OF eS NET SURPLUS a - a 4 6,859,040 
be ORL Total Assets - - $18,040,850 





MUTUALS CONVENTION 
IS HELD IN CHICAGO 





National Association Draws a Big 
Attendance of Delegates to 
the Annual Gathering 





NESBIT AND EKERN SPEAK 





Class Companies Have a Meeting of 
Their Own to Discuss Their 
Peculiar Problems 





The farm and class mutuals are 
meeting in the annual convention of the 
National Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Companies this week. By 
Wednesday, fully 100 companies were 
represented. Charles F. Nesbit, of 
Washington, former insurance commis- 
sioner of the District of Columbia, 
and now superintendent of the War 
Risk Insurance Bureau spoke Tuesday 
night, as did Herman L. Ekern, former 
insurance commissioner of Wisconsi‘. 

President L. R. Welch of the Fitch- 
burg (Mass.) Mutual presided over the 
general sessions, and Secretary Harry 
Cooper dispensed good cheer and kept 
the wheels of business well oiled with 
true Crawfordsvillian ability. Among 
the veterans of the organization pres- 
ent were C. A. McCotter of Indian- 
apolis; C. A. L. Purmort of Van Wert 
(O.), he of the Aero fire alarm; W. B. 
Gasche of Topeka, who, like Fire Mar- 
shal L. T. Hussey of the Sunflower 
state, is a fine example of the Ohioan 
transplanted in the west; C. F. Mingen- 
back, McPherson, Kan., without whom 
no meeting of the mutuals would be 
complete; W. M. Deisher, Reading, Pa., 
who at the Reading meeting two years 
ago was the effective peacemaker at 
a time when the organization seemed 
about to be split; H. F. Gross of Des 
Moines and Justin Peters of Phila- 
delphia. 


Farm Conference Meeting 


Only standing committees were ap- 
pointed at the general session, after 
which the farm mutual conference was 
held in the main hall and the class mu- 
tuals adjourned to another room for their 
conference. 

C. M. McMillan, Carthage, Ill., presided 
over the farm conference, which soon 
resolved itself into consideration of auto- 








(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 








North British 
and Mercantile 
Insurance Co. 


109 YEARS OLD 


E. G. RICHARDS, Manager, 


United States Branch 
76 William St., NEW YORK CITY 


FIRE, TORNADO, AUTOMOBILE, 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE, WAR RISK, Resources ample 
EXPLOSION AND KINDRED LINES. 


SECURITY 


for all obligations 


SERVICE 
Expert advice on 
insurance problems 








FIRE INSURANCE SECTION 
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WHAT WILL THE 
FUTURE BE? 


RECONSTRUCTION AND INSURANCE PROBLEMS 


Many Industries Will Be Revived—Many War Businesses 
Will Be Reorganized for International Merchandizing— 
Moral Hazard Not Anticipated by Underwriters 


THESE are days of rapid changes. 
We are brought face to face with 
the fact that the great war is over 
and peace is here. 

Fire insurance people naturally are 
interested in the reconstruction period. 
They are all asking themselves as to 
the future of their business and busi- 
ness in general. People, passing 
through the war period for months 
have gotten accustomed to war argu- 
ments, war business and war methods. 
Now we are to readjust ourselves to 
peace activities. 

There is a variety of opinion as to 
what effect the close of the war will 
have on business in general in this 
country. It is realized, of course, that 
most of the industries are on a war 
basis. They are getting out supplies 
of different kinds for the government. 
They have adopted their plans to the 
new needs. They have been speeding 
up. They have built new structures, 
erected additions, purchased new ma- 
chinery, and remade old. Many con- 
cerns have changed the character of 
their output materially. 


Will Not Be Abrupt Change 


Now when peace comes the demand 
for many war goods, especially in the 
way of munitions and equipment em- 
ployed in actual fightin@ will stop. It 
is thought in many directions that 
there will not be an abrupt change in 
business. The government very likely 





will make it as easy as possible for 
an industry to make the change. It 
will not force a concern to retain 2 
lot of supplies that have been con- 
tracted but for which there will be but 
little use now. The government will 
take all this over as contracted for, 
but naturally will cancel contracts 
for future orders unless the raw mate- 
rial is at hand and cannot be used ef- 
fectively along other lines. 


Much Depends on Government 


The big business men feel that the 
government will adopt the policy of 
gradual cancellation of contracts and 
not go out on the wholesale plan forc- 
ing the industries to meet so great and 
rapid a strain. Much will depend on 
the attitude of the government during 
the next year in this regard. 


Chairman Baruch’s Statement 


Business men were interested in the 
statement made by Chairman Baruch, of 
the War Industries Board, saying that 
cancellation of war supplies contracts 
will be made gradually so that industrial 
activities will not be unduly disturbed. 
He said that when cancellations are 
made raw material will be available for 
use in supplying civilian and export de- 
mands. He said that the ordinary com- 
mercial requirements will be heavy here 
and there will be great need for material 
abroad in reconstruction work in Euro- 
pean countries. He said there will be a 
gradual lessening of restrictions and cur- 
tailments imposed on industry by the 





exigency of war, so as to allow as 
promptly as possible a free flow of all 
supplies into peace channels. He said the 
whole effect of the readjustment scheme 
will be to the end of bringing about 
necessary changes with as little disloca- 
tion as possible and a full opportunity 
for all to benefit as in the past by indi- 
vidual ingenuity, vision and fair dealing. 

Doubtless fire companies will be more 
conservative in passing upon use and 
occupancy offerings as the big war prof- 
its will vanish and activities will be 
considerably lessened. Use and occu- 
pancy will have Yo be based on peace 
profits and conditions. 

Wages of course are being paid on a 
level brought about by war conditions. 
Raw material has been contracted for and 
the industries are geared up to meet the 
war demands. Insurance men take the 
position that but little moral hazard will 
be created inasmuch as these industries 
will readjust themselves to producing 
output for the world’s market. It will 
take some little time to make the read- 
justment and in the process the less fit 
and the less competent may be forced 
cut. The management who has the 
genius for grasping opportunities will no 
doubt find a market. The creation of a 
market will be the big thing after all for 
the industries. This country naturally 
has been giving almost its whole atten- 
tion to winning the war and the pursuits 
of peace have been forgotten. 


Revival in Building 


Building of all lines except that di- 
rectly related to war activities is prac- 
tically at a standstill. Many lines of 
business are suspended. The most of 
these will be revived. The supply of ma- 
terial for peace pursuits will need to be 
replenished. Then there will be, too, 
the big markets abroad because rehabili- 
tation will be on and America will be 
called upon to supply much of the ma- 
terial for this work. Altogether busi- 
ness men see a splendid outlook for the 
United States from an industrial and, 
commercial standpoint. It will take a 
time to get the vast stream flowing. 
There will be a vast merchant marine 
on hand to carry products across the 
seas. 

Of course the big problem will be labor 
and wages. Under war conditions wages 





have mounted up. Can they continue oy 
the same level? All will agree that they 
will not sag back to where they were be. 
fore the war. The question is, whether 
the industries can stand the present labor 
prices when profits diminish. In Eng. 
land the trade unions have adopted gq 
rather comprehensive program hoping to 
eliminate non-employment. Labor finds 
where there is no non-employment wages 
will take care of themselves. Therefore, 
it proposes that the government un- 
dertake certain lines of work, distribute 
them over a number of years, hoping 
that they will absorb all the unemployed, 
In other words the trades union people 
of England want to wipe out the unem- 
ployed fringe which they say has caused 
wages to be kept down. 


Many Enterprises Ready 


Many people anticipate a big revival 
in building of all kinds after peace hag 
been declared, they feeling that hun- 
dreds and hundreds of enterprises are 
ready to begin operations as soon as they 
can get the material and labor. Local 
agents therefore will need to keep in 
close touch with contractors and archi- 
tects to get the business. It will be nec- 
essary, of course, for agents to keep in 
close touch with the industries and busi- 
ness of their communities, to take ad- 
vantage of any opportunities that arise 
or any new trend in business. 


Finding Places for Women 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Nov. 138—Special 
agents are performing a new function 
now, in service to the local agents with 
whom they deal. This is an employment 
service, rendered the more important as 
the shortage of help grows more serious, 
Many special agents have found com- 
petent office women for local agents, 
Nearly every special agent has in mind 
several competent insurance-office women 
who are able to hold far better positions 
than they have, and a few who because 
of the readjustments due to the war, may 
be temporarily out of employment. 





Vice-President Otto E. Schaefer, of the 
Westchester, has been visiting the west- 
ern department in Chicago and feft Sun- 
day night for Minneapolis. 











The Mechanics 
Cash Capital, $250,000 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 

D. H. DUNHAM, PRES, 

JOHN KAY, VICE-PRES. 

A. H. HASSINGER, SEC’Y 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Surplus to Policyholders, 


HoME OFFICE 


J. A. SNYDER, SEC’Y 
PHILADELPHIA, 
PENN 


ORGANIZED 1854 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


JANUARY 1, 1918 


of Philadelphia 


Net Surplus, $358,700.31 
$608,700.31 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
NEAL BASSETT, VICE-PRES. & MGR. 


A. W. T. BASSETT, ASST. MGR. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Cash Capital $1,250,000 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
D. H. DUNHAM, PRESIDENT 
JOHN KAY, VICE-PRES. 
A. H. HASSINGER, SECRETARY 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Surplus to Policyholders, 


ORGANIZED 1855 
9@ INSURANCE 
FIREMEN’S [OSieANy 


JANUARY 1, 1918 


OF NEWARK 


Net Suplus $2,384,971.20 
$3,634,971.20 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
NEAL BASSETT, 
VICE-PRES. & MGR. 
W. T. BASSETT. ASS’T. MGR. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








PAUL TURNER, President 


Detroit National Fire Jusurance Co. 


DETROIT M.O. ROWLAND, Secretary 





sive, yet operating along sound lines. 


Join the forces of a live, active, growing, strongly backed western company, progres« 
Licensed in New York, New Jersey, Co 
ticut, Massachusetts, Maryland, Indiana, Pennsylvania, Vj,ginia, Minnesota, 
Michigan, Rhode Island, Iowa, Illinois, Colorado and California. 


nnece 





MANAGED BY MEN WHO ARE IN CLOSE TOUCH WITH THE FIELD 








Home Office 
80 Maiden Lane 
New York 





What is Worth Owning is Worth Insuring 


And in these days of War with 
all its possibilities for loss, prop- 
erty is more worth owning 
than ever. War prices make re- 
pairs and replacements more 
costly in case of fire. 


Adequate Insurance is a neces- 
sity today. American companies are second to none in 
strength, management, service and reliability. 


FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 
Cash Capital $2,500,000 
HENRY EVANS, President 


Famous for 
Fair Dealing 


Managing Branch Offices 
Chicago, Montreal, 
San Francisco 











For Surplus 


Lines 


Try Us 











Wm. L. Dickelman & Co. 
Insurance Exchange, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





Reinsurance contracts drawn and placed. 


SURPLUS LINES 





175 W. Jackson Boulevard 


AGENTS’ CONTINGENT COMMISSION INSURED 


Exceptional facilities for handling Surplus and difficult lines and unusual forms of insurance in best American and Foreign companies and at Lloyds, London. 


UNUSUAL FORMS 


F. 


R. THOMPSON 


I can insure fire insurance agents who have earned a conting 
profits under their contracts with fire insurance pani 
or total reduction thereof between now and January Ist. 
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FLOATERS 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CHANGES IN THE FIELD 


MARR GETS NEW ASSISTANT 





Charles Brough Goes to Kansas-Mis- 
souri Field of New York Under- 
writers Agency 





Special Agent Ben F. Westfall of 
the New York Underwriters, assisting 
State Agent E. D. Marr in Kansas and 
western Missouri, has resigned and en- 
listed in the tank corps of the United 
States army. Mr. Westfall has been 
prominent in all field organizations 
and was elected wielder of the goose 
quill of the Missouri-Kansas Blue 
Goose at its annual meeting. Charles 
Brough, of Minneapolis, has been ap- 
pointed as Mr. Westfall’s successor 
and after a short sojourn at the New 
York office will report at Kansas 
City. Mr. Brough formerly was state 
agent for the Hamburg-Bremen, in 
charge of northwestern territory, and 
is no stranger to the Kansas-Missouri 
field, where he traveled for -several 
years before being transferred to 
Minneapolis. 


Walter C. Grupe 


Walter C. Grupe, automobile super- 
intendent of the American Central, 
has been appointed special agent of the 
company in the mountain field. Mr. 
Grupe is one of the well known field 
men of the west, having formerly been 
stationed at Chicago, where he trav- 
eled for the Mechanics & Traders and 
Colonial Underwriters. 


C. H. Holt 


C. H. Holt has been appointed special 
agent of the Columbian of Indianapolis 
for Ohio and Michigan. Mr. Holt for- 
merly represented the Columbian in 
those states but was called to the home 
office to act as auditor. He is succeeded 
as auditor by F. D. Alexander. 











J. E. Rasmussen 


J. E. Rasmussen, who for several 
months has been doing special agency 
work for the Continental in the south- 
ern peninsula of Michigan, has been 
permanently assigned to that field, act- 
ing as assistant to Special Agent B. V. 
Legg, with headquarters at Jackson. 


Cliff G. Key 


P. B. Travis, who has been special 
agent of the Niagara in Georgia, Ala- 
bama and Florida, has resigned to enter 
a local agency at Jacksonville, Fla., and 
is succeeded by Cliff G. Key, recently 
with the Liverpool & London & Globe 
in Alabama. 








James S. King 


James S. King, who has been special 
agent for the Niagara in western New 
York, has been appointed special agent 
of the company in New Jersey, succeed- 
ing James Westervelt, resigned. 





J. T. Robertson 


_ On Dec. 1, J. T. Robertson, at present 
in the field for the Philadelphia Under- 
writers, will become special agent of the 
Fidelity-Phenix for Delaware, Mary- 
land and the District of Columbia. 


Henry J. Hubble 


Henry J. Hubble has been appointed 
special agent of the Hartford in Michi- 
San with headquarters in Lansing. He 
18a son of the late John P. Hubble. Mr. 
Hubble has recently been in the elec- 
trical business. He traveled for the 
sreat American in Ohio and was at one 
ume a rating bureau man. 


Collision Sustained? 


_ That new hazards are constantly de- 
veloping in the automobile business was 
Well illustrated in the case of a com- 
Pany which had insured in the east a 








fleet of $6,000 Pierce Arrow commercial 
trucks. In securing the line the com- 
pany felt that it had written a choice 
piece of business. However, it was dis- 
covered that the trucks were being used 
to carry T. N. T. by the ton from Phila- 
delphia to the Gillespie Shell & Explo- 
sive Works at Morgan, N. J., and just 
prior to one of the recent explosions in 
that factory one of the trucks was seen 
to enter the works. It was never seen 
to leave and only fractions of it were 
picked up following the explosion. Nat- 
urally the company paid a total loss un- 
der the policy. 


Can Contribute to War Fund 


NEW YORK, Nov. 13.—In response to 
an inquiry, Superintendent of Insurance 
Phillips, of New York, has authorized 
insurance companies to contribute to the 
united war work fund under the statute 
allowing state corporations to pay up 
to 1 percent of their outstanding capi- 
tal without the consent of the stock- 
holders. 


Warning Is Issued 


Warning against the fire menace cre- 
ated through the indiscriminate throw- 
ing of waste paper about the streets, in 
celebration of peace negotiations has 
been issued by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. 





JOHN J. GUILE RETIRES 


HEALTH NECESSITATES MOVE 





United States Manager of Sun of Eng- 
land Will End Long Career 
January 1 





John J. Guile, United States man- 
ager of the Sun of London, will retire 
to private life after the first of the year. 
Mr. Guile has not been in the best of 
health for the past two years and the 
company agrees that his 46 years of 
business life, all but ten of which have 
been given to the service of the Sun in 
this country and in England, justify his 
being relieved of the managerial duties 
and removing from the rigors of the 
eastern climate. 


Sketch of Career 


Mr. Guile was born in Liverpool, 
Eng., in 1854, and in 1872 became a 
clerk in the head office of the Royal, 
where he remained until 1882, when he 





went with the Sun. In 1885 he was ap- 
pointed secretary of the United States 
Branch of the company, and in May 
of the next year he became assistant 
manager and in December of the same 
year was made resident United States 
manager. 


Excellent Underwriter 


Officials from the London office of 
the company will visit this country be- 
fore the close of the year and select a 
successor. 

Mr. Guile’s underwriting has been of 
such a character as to yield the com- 
pany a profit on its operations in this 
country each year. By a careful selec- 
tion of business offered the company 
has been able to maintain, under Mr. 
Guile’s direction, a low loss ratio. 

Mr. Guile will likely make his future 
home in California, either in San Fran- 
cisco or vicinity. Mr. Guile finds that 
another climate is necessary on account 
of his deafness and throat trouble. Mrs. 
Guile is a former San Francisco woman 
and is a sister of Carl Henry, general 
agent of the Sun in that city. 


This world is a stage and the doctors 
prompt our entrance and exit. 











STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1918 
Actual Market 
ASSETS “Value LIABILITIES 
December 31, 1917 . 
Gov’m’nt and State B’dsand Stocks $1,869,977.49 | Unearned Premium 9. 129.03 
INS. CO. OF AMERICA | Bonds and Stocks of Municipalities "2,217,801 30 WD ssannieness $5,489, 129.0. 
i vs nds of Railroads.............. 4,318,283 .67 4 
Guaranteed Stocks of Railroads... 1,825.250.00 | Losses in the Course of 5.18 
NEW YORK Preferred Stocks of Railroads..... 294,448.00 Adjustment......... 961,455.1 
Miscellaneous Securities......... 523,484.00 c y ‘“ hee 
“One of the Giants’’ $11,049,244.46 Liabilities.......... 740,209.43 
Loans on Bondand Mtg., $ 62,000.00 Capital Stock......... 2,000,000.00 
Western Depart ment Cath in Banks &on Hand 1,001.475.72 
rem. in Course 0 Olli. . . . 
CH. T CAGO Accrued Interest and 9,190,793.64 
other Assets.......-. 165,215.09 Net Surplus Beyond Capital and 
P. D. McGREGOR, - Manager $ 2.373,612.05 | all Liabilities.............00c00- $4,232,068.87 
A. R. MONROE, - Assistant Manager a a F 
| wW. E. McCULLOUGH, A Agency Supt. TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS. ..$13,422,862.51 | Net Surplus to Policyholders........ $6,232,068.87 
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Four thousand men 


NATIONAL UNION. 


accumulation. 


in times of peace. 





the red, white and blue emblem of the 


watchword - service their forte. 

Protecting the public against devastat- 
ing losses by fire, they help to furnish 
theammunition which weaves the fabric 
of the Nation’s credit. 
emissaries of the NATIONAL UNION 
in advocating a policy which protects 
the homes of men and life time property 
It is an army whichis 
always prepared and wins its plaudits 


tion is at the Home Office, where your 
correspondence is always welcome. 
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Ravasoenonnnsnanne 


INCORPORATED 1849 


WESTERN 


Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh. 


FIRE AND TORNADO 


DEC. 31, 1917 
Capital - - - - = = $300,000.00 
Surplus to Policy Holders 378 923.38 
Assets ae TOS, 299.89 
Losses Paid to date - - = 6,517,084.28 








RELIABLE 


FireInsuranceCo. 
of Dayton, Ohio 
INCORPORATED 1865 


Cash Assets, - - - - = -  $1,091,990.00 
Net Surplus over capital and all liabilities, 687,535.00 


J. LINXWEILER, Jr., Pres. WM. F. KRAMER, Sec. 
EDWARD J. WEISS, Special Agent.’ 








INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WHEELING, W. VA. 
Organized in 1867 
Cash Capital $200,000 
Assets $623,570 Net Surplus $158,925 
WM. F. STIFEL, Pres. 
F. RIESTER, 0. E. STRAUCH, 


Asst. Secy. 


Secy. 
WM. V. FISCHER, Supt. of Agencies 
z CEELER 


714 Hippodrome Bld¢. Cleveland, Ohio 
Special Agent for Ohio, Indiana and Penna. 
Herrick & Auerbach, Managers 
Western Department 
Insurance Exchange Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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NEW U. & O. RULES BEING 
MADE NATIONALLY UNIFORM 


Western Union Companies Agreeing to Them, Western Bureau Support Promised, 
Adoption By Eastern Union a Fact—Southeast and Pacific. Coast 
Expected to Fall in Line 








pected that the Pacific Board and the 
Southeastern Underwriters Associa- 
tion will definitely adopt the program. 

The new rules include the form of 


 pyietcheig sere uniform use and oc- 
cupancy insurance rules will soon 
be in effect. A code has been accepted 
by the Eastern Union and the two i 
western organizations—the Union and | policy that shall be used. 
Western Insurance Bureau. It is ex- The rules follow 


(1) This rule shall apply only to risks rated in excess of 10c per annum on 
building. , ; . 

(2) Use and Occupancy insurance shall not be included in the ordinary fire 
insurance risk, but must be specifically insured under a separate and independent 
policy. 

Definition 

(3) “Use and Occupancy” insurance ‘ 

(a) In manufacturing risks, is insurance against loss of net profits on goods, 
the production of which is prevented, and includes such part of the fixed charges 
and expenses properly applying to the prevented production (or business) as must 
necessarily continue during a partial or total suspension of production. 

(b) In non-manufacturing risks, is insurance against loss of net profits on 
sales of goods or on other operations, which are prevented, and includes such part 
of the fixed charges and expenses properly applying to the prevented production 
(or business) as must necessarily continue during a partial or total suspension of 
business. 

Conditions of the Policy Contract 


(4) (a) Policies not to be valued policies, but shall be so worded that the 
liability for total suspension shall be limited to “actual loss sustained at a rate 
not exceeding $.......-+++- per day” (this being the stated per diem amount for 

iness day). 
aero Ane contain a clause stipulating that the liability for partial sus- 
pension shall not exceed that proportion of the per diem liability which would 
have been incurred by a total suspension, which the decrease in production (or 
business) bears to the full daily production (or business) at the time of the fire. 

(5) Policies shall contain a clause basing the daily production (or business) 
at the time of the fire upon the average daily production (or business) of all 
plants or properties described in the policy for a period of not less than thirty (30) 
days of full operation next preceding the fire (the precise number of days to be 
taken as a basis to be clearly and definitely stated in the policy contract); or if 
policies cover “Seasonal” or “Fluctuating Earnings,” upon the average daily pro- 
duction (or business) for the period in the preceding calendar year corresponding 
to the period of suspension due to the fire. ; ‘ 

Note:—A differential rate may be specifically promulgated on individual risks 
(on application) by the rating office having jurisdiction, authorizing the omission 
of the condition last quoted above (Sec. 5), provided said differential rate is at 
least 10 per cent higher than the rate which would otherwise apply. ; 

(6) Policies shall be based on thirty business days to the month for risks 
where the business is carried on without suspension on Sundays and holidays, 
otherwise they shall be based on twenty-five business days to the month. 

(7) Form of Contract may apply to the three following conditions: 

(a) Straight Use and Occupancy, i. e., where earnings are constant and 
continuous throughout the policy year. 
(b) Fluctuating Earnings, i. e., where earnings fluctuate during different 
periods of the policy year. : 
(c) Seasonal Risks, i. e., where earnings are constant, but continue only 
during a portion of the policy year. nad 
(d) In each of the above cases the stated per diem amounts, multiplied by the 
respective number of business days during which each amount applies shall not 
in the aggregate for an entire policy year exceed the total amount of the policy, 
and the per diem amounts shall be so fixed that the liability under the policy 
for total suspension of production (or business) for an entire policy year shall 
be the same whether such‘suspension be caused by several fires occurring at dif- 
ferent periods of the year or by a single fire. 
(e) Policies covering “Fluctuating Earnings” may name more than one per 
diem indemnity by periods during which the respective indemnities apply, but 
may not be written for less than one year. 
(f) Policies covering “Seasonal Earnings” shall relieve the company from all 
liability during that part of the year for which the per diem indemnity is stated 
to be “nothing” or for which no per diem indemnity is stated; the exact dates 
between which liability shall apply and the dates between which liability shall 

not apply shall both be stated. 
(8) Policies shall contain the following clause: 
“The word ‘day,’ however modified, wherever used in this contract shall be 
held to cover a period of twenty-four (24) hours.” 
(9) Policies written to cover either “Fluctuating Earnings” or “Seasonal 
Earnings” shall pay the full Use and Occupancy annual rate and short rates of 
the annual rates shall not be used for placing such insurance for a period of less 
than one year. 
(10) Policies covering more than one plant shall contain one or the other of 

the following clauses: 

(a) Pro Rata Distribution Clause 


“It is a condition of this insurance that the amount insured hereunder shall 
attach on each plant in the same proportion that the per diem loss which would 
be incurred by a total suspension of operations at such plant bears to the per 
diem loss which would be incurred by a total suspension of operations at all the 
plants herein described.” 

(b) Coinsurance Clause 


“It is a condition of this insurance that this company shall be liable for no 
greater proportion of any loss than the amount of this policy bears to the amount 
of loss which would be incurred by a total suspension of operations of all proper- 
ties herein described during an entire year beginning with the date of the fire.” 

Note:—The several buildings and their contents required to turn out the 
finished product may be included as constituting a single plant without regard 
to location, but must be described as provided by Section 18. 

See Section 24 (i) for rate in case of outside power plants. 


(11) Policies shall limit the liability to cover such time (not limited by expira- 
tion of the policy) as would, with the exercise of due diligence and dispatch, be 


necessary to rebuild, repair or replace the property described in the policy. 

(12) Policies shall contain the following clause: 
shall not exceed the amount of insurance by this policy, nor a greater proportion 
of any loss than the insurance hereunder shall bear to all insurance, whether 
valid or not, covering in any manner the loss insured against by this policy.” 

(13) Policies shall contain the following clause: “It is a condition of this 
insurance that the insured shall not be entitled to compensation on account of 
delay which may be occasioned by any ordinance or law regulating construction 


or repair of buildings or by the suspension, lapse or cancellation of any license, 
or for any other consequential damage.” 


“The liability hereunder 


(14) Policies covering replacement of stock in manufacturing risks shall con- 


tain the following clauses: 


“Tt is a condition of this insurance, 

First, that no liability is assumed on account of damage to the finished product 
or for the time required to reproduce any finished product which may be damaged, 
Second, that liability for curtailment of production due to damage to, or loss 


of, raw materials shall be limited to that period of time for which the damaged or 


destroyed raw materials would have furnished operating conditions for the plant. 
No liability shall exist on this account, unless or until actual curtailment of pro- 
duction shall have occurred through the assured’s inability to procure suitable 
materials to take the place of those damaged or destroyed.” 
(15) Policies shall contain the following clause: “It is a condition of this 
insurance that as soqn as practicable after any loss, the assured shall resume 
complete or partial operation of the property herein described and shall make 
use of other property, if obtainable, if by so doing the amount of loss hereunder 
will be reduced, and in the event of the insured continuing business (in whole or 
in part) at some other location, or using other property during the time occupied 
in repairing or reconstructing the property named herein, the net profits so 
earned shall be applied to the reduction of the loss and adjustment shall be made 
as provided herein for partial losses.” 
(16) Policies shall contain a clause requiring that surplus machinery, or 
duplicate parts thereof, equipment or supplies, and (if covering replacement of 
stock) surplus or reserve stock which may be owned, controlled or used by the 
insured shall, in the event of loss, be used in placing the property in condition 
for operation. ; 
(17) Policies shall contain the following clause: “In case the assured and this 
Company are unable to agree as to any question affecting the amount of loss 
under this policy, the same shall be determined by appraisers in the manner 
provided by the policy to which this form is attached, the provisions of which 
policy shall govern in all matters pertaining to this insurance, except as herein 
otherwise provided.” 
(18) The description and location of the property that would occasion the 
loss of use and occupancy of the buildings occupied must be clearly indicated. 
(19) Policies which are written at the rate applying to replacement of build- 
ing, machinery and equipment only, shall contain a clause excluding liability for 
the replacement of stock and such materials and supplies as enter into and 
become a part of the finished product. 
(20) Policies covering Mining Property shall contain the following clauses: 
(a) “This insurance does not extend to cover any loss or damage by reason 
of fire in mine or mines or by reason of the disturbance of any property under- 
ground, unless by reason of such fire any superstructure above ground may be 
damaged or destroyed, and then only for the loss that would be occasioned by 
the time it would take to repair or to replace such structure or structures.” 
(b) “This policy applies only to the buildings and machinery that contribute 
to the production of the mining plant, and all storehouses and contents, commis- 
saries and contents, and dwellings and contents, are excluded unless specifically 
provided for herein.” 
(21) The following Lightning and Electrical Exemption Clauses shall be used: 
Lightning Clause 


Except as provided in the Electrical Exemption Clause below, this policy shall 
cover use and occupancy loss caused by lightning (meaning thereby the com- 
monly accepted use of the term lightning, and in no case to include loss or 
damage by cyclone, tornado or windstorm) not exceeding the sum insured, nor 
the interest of the assured in the property. Provided, however, if there shall be 
any other use and occupancy insurance on said property, this Company shall be 
liable only pro rata with such other insurance for any use and occupancy loss by 
lightning, whether such insurance be against loss by lightning or not. . 
Electrical Exemption Clause 


It is a special condition of this policy that this Company shall not be liable 
for any use and occupancy loss resulting from damage to dynamos, exciters, 
lamps, switches, motors and other electrical appliances or devices caused py 
electrical current whether artificial or natural, including lightning. 

(22) Other clauses such as those regarding alterations and repairs, hours of 
operation and permission for devices and hazards, may be used as permitted by 
the local rules applying to ordinary fire policies. 

(23) The same term rule shall apply to Use and Occupancy insurance as 
applies to property damage insurance on building. 
Rates 


(24) Rates for Use and Occupancy, except when otherwise and specifically pro- 
mulgated. 


Non-Manufacturing Risks 





Covering Bldg. and (or) 
Machinery and (or) 
Fixtures and Stock 
or Stock Only. 


Covering Bldg. and 
(or) Machinery and 
(or) Fixtures Only. 


Class Rates— 





(a) If 50% or more of floor area, in- 
cluding basements and sub-base- 





Average of 80% Coins, 


ments, is of fireproof construc- | 80% Coins. Build- Building and Con- 
tion or sprinklered, 90% of...... ing rate. tents rates. 

(b) If less than 50% of floor area, 
including basements and sub- 
basements, or if none of building Average of 80% Coins. 
is of fireproof construction or | 80% Coins. Build- Building and Con- 


sprinklered, 85% of............. ing rate. tents rates. 











(c) When there is no co-insurance rate take 80% of the flat rate in all cases. 
Manufacturing Risks 

(ad) Covering building and (or) machinery and (or) fixtures only, 80% Coins. 
Building Rate. 

(e) Covering building and (or) machinery and (or) fixtures and stock, or stock 
only, average of 80% Coins. Building and Contents Rates. 

(f) When there is no co-insurance rate, take the flat rate in all cases. 

General Provisions Applying to Both Classes 

(g) Average fire rates covering on or in different fire divisions shall not be used. 

(h) All average rates for use and occupancy shall be specifically promulgated. 

(i) When two or more buildings or their contents are covered, the use and 
occupancy rate of the highest rated building, or its contents, shall apply, unless 
average use and occupancy rate has been promulgated. 

(j) Whenever use and occupancy policies contain a clause assuming liability 
for interruption of production or operation by reason of the damage to or destruc- 
tion of any power plant furnishing power, and located outside of the insured 
premises, an extra rate of 50% of the use and occupancy rate applying to the power 
plant in the building containing the same shall be charged. 

(k) When the only co-insurance rate published is based on a higher per- 
centage than 80% co-insurance use such published rate as though it were an 80% 
rate, taking the reduction, if any, from the co-insurance rate as published. 

Form of Policy . 

The following form complies with all the requirements of this rule and is 
recommended for writing use and occupancy insurance. Examples are given show- 
ing how it may be adapted to the cover of “Straight Use and Occupancy,” “Fluctu- 
ating Earnings” and “Seasonal Risks” mentioned in section (6) of the rule. 

Straight Use and Occupancy 

For “Straight Use and Occupancy” the form applies as follows, assuming the 

policy to be dated May 15th and issued for $3,650: 








(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 
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GAVE PATRIOTIC TALK 


EUGENE WALSH AT CHICAGO 





Vice-President National Association of 
Insurance Agents Speaks Before 
Fire Insurance Club 





Eugene Walsh of Davenport, lowa, 
one of the leading local agents in that 
city, president of the Iowa Association 
of Insurance Agents and vice-president 
of the National association, addressed 
the Fire Insurance Club of Chicago 
Tuesday evening. Inasmuch as _ this 
was the day following the peace cele- 
bration Mr. Walsh gave a stirring and 
inspiring patriotic talk. He told the 
audience that the American soldiers 
and sailors have been 100 percent effi- 
cient in their work, that they have been 
trained and schooled in military affairs 
for the great task before them and now 
America expects her young men in 
business to be as well prepared for 
their tasks. 


Want Masters of Business 


He said that the people will no longer 
endure the incompetent, ignorant and 
indifferent man in insurance. He said 
that some 60,000 agency contracts were 
cancelled in one year by life companies 
of this country, showing that that many 
men approached perhaps 3,000,000 people 
in one year on the subject of life insur- 
ance, yet they were dropped by their 
companies because they had failed. He 
said that this must leave in the minds 
of the people a very poor opinion of life 
insurance. Such agents, he said, do far 
more harm to the business than any 
other factor. 

He urged the men to put the best in 
them in their jobs. Insurance is calling 
for a high type of service and that serv- 
ice must be helpful. Human helpfulness 
must be a part of the insurance business. 
The insurance man, aside from making 
his living, must be recognized in his 
community as one of the great factors 
in preventing loss. Men must work hard, 
must master their business, must be am- 
bitious and endeavor at all times to give 
value received. Responsibility is never 
given, said Mr. Walsh—it is always taken. 
Employes rendering the very best serv- 
ice they can who are honestly and con- 
scientiously endeavoring to meet the de- 
mands upon them can let the salary ques- 
tion take care of itself. 





Commends the Club 


Mr. Walsh commended the Fire Insur- 
ance Club and said that upon the shoul- 
ders of a few men in every community 
must fall the mantle of leadership and 
guidance. Out of the hundreds employed 
in insurance offices in Chicago there will 
be but comparatively few who come to 
the front, assume responsibility and are 
anxious to make something out of them- 
selves. _ 

President Jay S. Glidden, of the club, 
presided and asked Manager Thomas E. 
Gallagher, of the Aetna, to introduce Mr. 
Walsh. Mr. Glidden paid a high compli- 
ment to the Aetna office and to the com- 
pany itself for the generous way the 
Management and employes had come to 
the front in the Liberty loan drive and 
cther war activities. 


Norwegian Atlas Licensed 


The Norwegian Atlas Insurance Com- 
Pany, Ltd., of Christiania, Norway, has 
been licensed by the New York depart- 
ment for the transaction of fire and 
Marine business. The company has de- 
Dosited $1,000,000 with the New York de- 
Partment and the Empire Trust Company 
for the protection of American policy- 
holders. It is planned to make the ocm- 
Pany an active factor in the marine field, 
and the Northern Underwriting Agency, 
Inc., has been appointed manager and 
general agent. The company will also 
write fire reinsurance and this branch of 
its business in the United States will be 
handled by Wemple & Co., Inc. 


Van Nostrand With New Brunswick 


Willard R. Van Nostrand has been ap- 
Dointed superintendent of agencies of the 
ew Brunswick Fire, and will be the 
direct assistant of Vice-President Clark, 
of the company, who has been the chief 
Underwriter for the last 10 years. Mr. 
Van Nostrand is New York district man- 





(Established in 1782) 


PHOENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 


OF LONDON 


, i iliti handling U: d Occupancy, Explosion, Profits, Traction, 
Sprinkles” ae coger lag sy Ph Gas and Electric Light Plants, 


ower Plants, Inter-urban Properties, 
Sprinklered Risks, and so on. This service is furnished agents by experts. 


Head Office: 

100 William St., New York 
Western Department: 

Insurance Exchange, Chicago 
Marine and Automobile Dept.: 

27 William St., New York 
Pacific Department: 

343 Sansome St., San Francisco 








CASH CAPITAL $839,580.00 


CLEVELAND NATIONAL 


Fire INSURANCE COMPANY’ 
CLEVELAND; OHIO 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES DESIRED 





M. S. MILBOURNE 
PRESIDENT 


Oo. T. BROWN 
SECY-TREAS. 


ASSETS 
$1,504,283.62 


SURPLUS TO 
POLICY HOLDERS 


$1,222,876.22 





J. H. MACFARLANE, 
VICE-PRESIDENT AND MANAGING UNDERWRITER 











INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


North Branch Fire 


Incorporated 1911 Capital $400,000.00 


City Fire "Sess of Penna., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Incorporated 1870 Capital $225,000 00 


Eliel and Loeh Company, Insurance Exchange, Chicago | 


Sunbury, Pa. 














Cook County 
Managers 














F. H. Hawley, President W. E. Haines, Secretary 


70ru ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 
Ohio Farmers Insurance Co. 


LE ROY, OHIO 


RM bn. Sia cavestaedae wee ee +s $4,266,724 
OI a hoe a ka sp eens cuca ans 276,728 
Reserve for Reinsurance. 2,523,332 
Increase __............... - “ 5,556 
Net Surplus ..................::. . 1,473,483 
Increase ‘ae 4 és 54,732 














F.C. VAN DUSEN, President JOHN D. McMILLAN, Vice-President WALTER C. LEACH, Secy, 








ager for the Fidelity-Phenix. 





FIRE AND 


waeine Insurance Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis 


This company will be glad to receive agency applications and will take up with union offices the question of its repre- 
sentation. 


The underwriters are former field men who had had long experience in agency operations. 


There are many striking features in the Minneapolis F. & M. which make it attractive. We can tell them to you, 








REINSURANCE ONLY 


GLOBE NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


Paid Up Capital $1,000,000.00 
EDD G. DOERFLER, Secretary and Gen’! Mgr. 

















PITTSBURG UNDERWRITERS 
GEO. R. DAVIES, Manager UNDERWRITTEN BY¥ Commonwealth Bidg., Pittebusg, Pa. 


Allemannia nsurance Humboldt Fire Insurance Co 
ee ae. c. Teatonia Fire Inousance Ce. 


au of Pittsburg, Pa. 
Combined Capital, $1,700,000 ‘Assets, $8960.007 _ Surplue to Palieyholders, 3,645,418 
W. E. Volbrecht, Cobspies, oo Somcial Agess tee Ole Teal 
Eliel & Loeb Company, Indianapolis, nd., Gen ao owe v 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


An ideal gift to an insurance man is 
a volume of insurance humor. That 
describes “Your Old Friend Dave. 


i . The National Under- 
renee i962 Insurance Enchenge, Chicago, 
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Chicago and Suburban 








BLUE GOOSE TO CELEBRATE 

W. J. Sonnen, most loyal grand 
gander of the Blue Goose, has suggested 
to all ponds that they hold peace meet- 
ings to celebrate the ending of the 
great war and also to honor the 156 
members who are in the service. The 
Illinois pond will start the ball rolling 
by having luncheon at the La Salle 
hotel in Chicago next Monday. 

oe 


INSURANCE PEOPLE CELEBRATE 


The insurance people of Chicago 
joined with the great multitude in that 
city on Thursday afternoon in celebrat- 
ing what seemed to be the close of the 
war. The whole city was deceived by 
the early report that came to America 
through the United Press. The Chi- 
cago Post was the first paper on the 
street at noon definitely announcing 
that an armistice had been declared. 
This news spread like wildfire and 
great mobs gathered in the streets. 
The Insurance Exchange building, lo- 
cated near the Board of Trade and 
across the street from the Royal build- 
ing, became the center of great activ- 
ity. The air was soon filled with flying 
pieces of paper. Seemingly everything 
not nailed down was thrown out the 
windows. Large quantities of insur- 
ance blanks, leaves for loose leaf books, 
endorsement blanks, permits, clauses, 
daily reports, yards of adding machine 
paper, leaves from telephone director- 
ies and even THe NATIONAL UNDER- 
WRITER itself which had been delivered 
in the building in the morning were 
flying through the air. All the offices 
spontaneously adjourned for the day 
and joined in the great celebration. 
Even the later editions of papers an- 
nouncing that no armistice had been 
declared did not seem to dampen the 
ardor. Managers and heads of depart- 





ments joined with their employes in a 
great democratic expression of joy. 
This was but a curtain raiser to the 
genuine celebration Monday. Insur- 
ance offices closed after the morning 
mail was out of the way. Chicago was 
a maelstrom of turbulent, rip-roaring 


enthusiasm. 
* * 
EXAMINERS TO MEET 


The next regular monthly meeting of 
the Society of Fire Insurance Exam- 
iners will be held at the Fort Dearborn 
Hotel Nov. 21, at 6 P. M. The speaker 
of the evening will be Joseph B. Finne- 
gan, who conducts the fire prevention 
courses at Armour Institute and is also 
associated with the Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories. Mr. Finnegan will speak on 
“Fire Retardant Devices.” 

BOND FOR CHICAGO BOARD 

The surety companies have not made 
up their minds as to whether they will 
take the blanket fidelity schedule bond 
of the Chicago Board which is being 
proposed under the new credit system. 
The surety companies say that the rate 
of 25 cents is rather low to cover over 
4,200 people of miscellaneous and pro- 
miscuous character. The surety com- 
panies would waive inspection of all 
class one members, the best brokers 
and class two men. However, they say 
there are a number of brokers and class 
two men who would need careful inves- 
tigation. It is proposed that if the 
companies take it that all will become 
cosureties but that Joyce & Co., of 
the National Surety, will handle the 
details and be given 15 percent com- 
mission for the service. 


* *K x 
RISLEY WITH THE PENNSYLVANIA 


L. M. Risley, chief clerk at the home 
office of the Henry Clay Fire of Lexing- 





ton, Ky., has resigned to become chief 





NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
ESTABLISHED 1850 


123 William Street, NEW YORK 








FREE SERVICE TO AGENTS 


WRITE US IF YOU DESIRE TO ESTIMATE THE INCREASE 
IN SOUND VALUES IN ANY INDUSTRY 

















RECOGNIZED AUTHORITIES ON PHYSICAL VALUES 


Certified Appraisals of Specials 


CHICAGO 
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4 in Chicago, Cook County and the C.eater Metropolitan District. his ins 
In Ss p e Cc t 1 oO n S torate very properly gauges the expectancy of fire risks and Daan Thi 





eden and the business ovale, herewith 
Committees a 


ior teopubhe cnet 
18 years in this field 


Office with J C. Knight & Co, 
Wom 1568 ins. Exchange CHICAGO, ILL., Telephone Wabash 3033. 





events peeve & they occur. The undersigned 
tendering counsel to ail 
those who formulate insurance laws 


sells this taient to anies, agents 
State Insurance Ofiaiais: Legulnave and 


—Dixit et Fecit— 


C. W. PIERCE 


Independent inspector and Fire ~ 
Prevention Counseles 





accountant and chief clerk in the west- 
ern department of the Pennsylvania at 
Chicago. Mr. Risley is thus returning to 
Chicago, he having been engaged in the 
business in that city for a number of 
years, his last connection having been 
with the Marquette National Ffre where 
he was chief accountant. 


* * xX 
Thomas J. Flynn, one of the examiners 
in the western department of the North 
America, has resigned and becomes chief 
clerk in the office of the Western Sprin- 
kled Risk Association§ and the Western 
Improved Risk Association. 


Loss for October 
The losses by fire in the United States 













and Canada in October amounted to $75,- 
472,300, compared with $26,384,450 last 
year and $17,701,375 in October, 1916. 

Losses for the ten months of 1918 ag- 
gregate $288,942,885, as compared with 
$220,714,815 for the same months of 1917 
and $189,481,220 in 1916. 

October losses include $20,000,000 
caused by the destruction of the powder 
plant at Morgan, N. J.; $1,800,000 because 
of oil and railway dock fire at Seattle 
and $25,000,000 attributed to the Minne- 
sota forest fires. 


The Globe National Fire (reinsurance) 
of Sioux City, Ia., has been admitted to 
the Wisconsin field by the Wisconsin in- 
surance department. 


NEW USE AND OCCUPANCY RULES 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


Business Interruption Indemnity 
(Use and Occupancy Insurance.) 


$3,650.00. 


and occupied for 
The word “business” 


SOG RRS TBS BME CC IMNCY GE ook. has ooo ire eh 86 ee hoe we Sees ee ee 


wherever used in this contract shall be considered and 


held to have the following meaning according to the class of property insured: 


(a) In a Manufacturing property: 

(b) In a Mercantile property: 

(c) In Other Classes of property: 
usual to the class.” 


The word “day,” however modified, wherever used in this contract shall be held 


“The sale of goods. 
“The carrying on of the business operations 


“The production of goods.” 


to cover a period of twenty-four (24) hours. 


If the said building. 


., machinery or equipment or stock contained therein be 
destroyed or damaged by fire occurring during the life of this policy so as to neces- 
sitate a total or partial suspension of business, this company shall be liable under 
this policy for the actual loss sustained of net profits on the business which is 


thereby prevented, and for such fixed charges and expenses as must necessarily con- 
tinue during a total or partial suspension of business, for not exceeding such length 


of time as shall be required with the exercise of due diligence and dispatch to 
rebuild, repair or replace such part of said building. 
ment and stock as may be destroyed or damaged (commencing with the date of the 
fire and not limited by the date of expiration of this policy), under the following 


terms and conditions, to-wit: 


During the time of a total suspension of business, liability under this policy 


shall not exceed the following amounts for each business day of such suspension: 


For each business day — May 15 to noon the following May 15 (incl.). 
to 


For each business day from ....... noon the following ....... incl.)... 
For each business day ran ies Sig uste to noon the following ....... (inel.).. 
For each business day from ....... to noon the following ....... (incl.) 
For each business day from ....... to noon the following ....... (incl.) 
For each business day from ....... to noon the following ....... (incl.) 
For each business day from ....... to noon the following ....... (incl.) 
For each business day from ....... to noon ‘the following ....... (incl. ) 
For each business day from ....... to noon the following ....... (incl.) 
For each business day from ....... to noon the following ....... (incl.) 


$2,000, 
$7,266 


FIRE MARINE 
TORNADO WIND STORM 
RENTS LIGHTNING 
PROFITS EXPLOSION 
HULLS COMMISSIONS 
CARGOES AUTOMOBILES 
FLOATERS LEASEHOLD 





ASSETS 


938.81 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 
$3,086, 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
$4,180, 


LINES WRITTEN 


REGISTERED MAIL 


—— 


Affiliated with 


_ fETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
HETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


., and machinery and equip- 








> LHE AUTOMOBILE=> 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


CASH CAPITAL 


000.00 


345.45 


WAR RISK 


TOURIST BAGGAGE 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 

USE AND OCCUPANCY 
INLAND MARINE 

INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


MAIL PACKAGE | 





193.36 | 
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For each business day to noon the following CBE.) 2 Fo 5c iencasess $ 
For each business day to noon the following ... (inel.) 
For each business day to noon the following ... (inel.). 


Note 1:—The stated per diem amounts, multiplied by the respective number ‘of 
pusiness days during which each amount applies shall not in the aggregate for an 
entire policy year exceed the total amount of the policy, and the per diem amounts 
shall be so fixed that the liability under the policy for total suspension of business 
for an entire policy year shall be the same w hether such suspension be caused by 
several fires occurring at different periods of the year or by a single fire. This 
computation to be based on thirty business days to the month for risks where the 
pusiness is earried on without suspension on Sundays and holidays, otherwise to 
be based on twenty-five business days to the month. 

During the time of a partial suspension of business, the per diem liability under 
this policy shall not exceed that proportion of the per diem liability which would 
nave been incurred by a total suspension which the decrease in production (or 
pusiness) bears to the full daily production (or business) at the time of the fire. 

It is a condition of this insurance that the daily production (or business) at 
the time of the fire shall be based upon the average daily production (or business) 
of all plants or properties herein described for the.................... days of full 
operation next preceding the fire. 

Note 2:—For policies covering “Seasonal” or “Fluctuating Earnings” the fol- 
lowing should be used in lieu of the above clause: “It is a condition of this insur- 
ance that the daily production (or business) at the time of the fire shall be based 
upon the average daily production (or business) for the period in the preceding 
calendar year corresponding to the period of suspension due to the fire.” 

Liability hereunder shall not exceed the amount of insurance by this policy nor 
a greater proportion of any loss than the insurance hereunder shall bear to all 
insurance, whether valid or not, covering in any manner the loss insured against 
by this policy. 

It is a condition of this insurance that the assured shall not be entitled to 
compensation on account of delay which may be occasioned by any ordinance or law 
regulating construction or repair of buildings, or by the suspension, lapse or can- 
cellation of any license, or for any other consequential damage. 

It is a condition of this insurance that if covering on replacement of stock in 
a manufacturing property,— 

First, that no liability is assumed on account of damage to the finished product 
or for the time required to reproduce any finished product which may be damaged. 

Second, that liability for curtailment of production due to damage to. or loss 
of, raw materials shall be limited to that period of time for which the damaged or 
destroyed raw materials would have furnished operating conditions for the plant. 
No liability shall exist on this account, unless or until actual curtailment of pro- 
duction shall have occurred through the assured’s inability to procure suitable 
materials to take the place of those damaged or destroyed. 

It is a condition of this insurance that as soon as practicable after any loss, the 
assured shall resume complete or partial operation of the property herein described 
and shall make use of other property, if obtainable, if by so doing the amount of 
loss hereunder will be reduced, and in the event of the assured continuing business 
(in whole or in part) at some other location or using other property during the 
time occupied in repairing .or reconstructing the property named herein, the net 
profits so earned shall be applied to the reduction of the loss and adjustment shall 
be made as provided herein for partial losses. 

Surplus machinery or duplicate parts thereof, equipment or supplies, and (if 
this policy covers on stock) surplus or reserve stock, which may be owned, con- 
trolled or used by the assured shall, in the event of loss, be used in placing the 
property in condition for the resumption of business. 

In case the assured and this company are unable to agree as to any question 


The Reisch Indemnity Company 


(A PARTNERSHIP) 


OF SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
Resources Exceed $4,000,000 Dram-Shop Indemnity 
Chicago Office, 1560-1564 insurance Exchange 

















The COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


—w MICH. 
ASSETS 2 - < - 


$1,643,174.45 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS - - - 


1,235,960.65 





LICENSED IN 
Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Illinois, Indiana, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, New York, Massachusetts, 


Rhode Island, Louisiana, California, 
Tennessee and Kansas 


A Reliable, Progressive Agency Company 





Representatives solicited 
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ECONOMIZE 


ON HEAVY RISKS BY USING THE 


NATIONAL INSPECTION COMPANY 


G. HUBBELL, Mgr. 108 So. La Sallie St., CHICAGO 











affecting the amount of loss under this policy, the same shall be determined by 
appraisers in the manner provided by the policy to which this form is attached, the 
provisions of which policy shall govern in all matters pertaining to this insurance, 
except as herein otherwise provided. 

Other concurrent insurance permitted. 

Lightning and Electrical Exeeption Clauses 
These Clauses void when attached to Tornado Policy. 

Lightning Ciause: Except as provided in the Electrical Exemption Clause be- 
low, this policy shall cover use and occupancy loss caused by dightning (meaning 
thereby the commonly accepted use of the term lightning, and in no case to include 
loss or damage by cyclone, tornado, or windstorm), not exceeding the sum insured, 
nor the interest of the insured in the property. Provided, however, if there shall 
be any other use and occupancy insurance on said property, this company shall be 
liable only pro rata with such other insurance for any use and occupancy loss by 
lightning, whether such insurance be against loss by lightning or not. 

Electrical Exemption Clause: It is a special condition of this policy that this 
company shall not be liable for any use and occupancy ioss resulting from damage 
to dynamos, exciters, lamps, switches, motors and other electrical appliances or 
devices, caused by electrical currents whether artificial or natural, including 
lightning. 

Note 3:—Usual clauses regarding alterations and repairs, hours of operation 
and permission for devices and hazards may be added as permitted by local rules. 

Fluctuating Earnings 

For “Fluctuating Earnings” the form applies as shown in the following ex- 
ample: 

Assuming the policy to be dated May 15, issued for $3,650. 

Same as previous form, except 

During the time of a total suspension of business, liability under this policy 
shall not exceed the following amounts for each business day of such suspension: 


For each business day from May 15 to noon the following July 1 (imel.).............. $ 6.00 
For each business day from July 1 to noon the following Sept. 1 (incl.).............. $12.00 
For each business day from Sept. 1 to noon the following Oct. 1 (inel.)...........4-. $16.00 
For each business day from Oct. 1 to noon the following Dec. 15 (imel.).............. $ 8.00 
For each Susiness day from Dec. 15 to noon the following April CRE Pas os ces ndans cee ee 
For each business day irom April 1 to noon the following May 15 (inel.).............. 3 7.00 
For each business day from ....... to noon the following ....... i. Seer rere: Pye 
For each,business day from ....... to noon the following (inel. 

For each business day from ....... to noon the following .. 

For each business day from ....... to noon the following 

For each business day from ....... to noon the following 

For each business day from ....... to noon the following 





Seasonal Risks 
For “Seasonal Risks” the form applies as shown in the following example: 
Assuming the policy to be dated May 15, issued for $3,650, 
Same as first form, except 
During the time of a total suspension of business, liability under this policy 
shall not exceed the following amounts for each business day of such suspension: 


For each business day from May 15 to noon the following June 1 (inel.)............. nothing 
For each business day from June 1 to noon the following Nov. 1 (incl.)..............$23.85 
For each business day from Nov. 1 to noon the following May 15 





nothing 
For each business day from 5 


to noon the following Ce wansa 
For each business day from 


to noon the following 





For each business day from to noon the following .. $. 
For each business day from .. to noon the following cnwldeadedwesacendene 
For each business day from .. to noon the following ....... $ 

For each business day from te moa the felhrwiee  6si ccs sGIMODD) cos cece ercses $. 
For each business day from iG meow the followite ..6..<s CINGEiccek ccccctees Pesce 
For each business day from toa noom €ie following s....<« GNC Pic ccc cescceec $. 
For each business day from 10 mde the TOMOWINS 2626s +, CME). cv ccccctvceius | ae 
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A Staunch and Reliabie American Company” 
EST. 1880 D. M. FERRY, JR., President 
_& J. BOOTH, Vice-President 
F. A. SCHULTE 

Treasurer 
H. E. EVERETT 
Secretary 
E. P. WEBB 
Asst. Secretary 










“a Yeus of Honorable Indemnity” | 


CASH CAPITAL, $400,000.00 
Assets, $1.471, $31.54 Surplus to Policyholders, $800,192.09 Losses Paid, over $8,847,539.02 


WM. T. BENALLACK. General Agent, Home Office Department, DETROIT, MICH. 


National Liberty 


Insurance Gompany 
of Ameiva. 


‘WNCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK IN 1650, 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1918 














Cash Capital - $1 000,000.00 
Assets - - - $8, 509, 763.64 Net Surplus - - $1,986,731.93 
Liabilities- - - 5,223,031.71 Surplus for Policy Holders 2,986,731.93 


HEAD OFFICE : 62 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 














CHARTERED A. D. 1794 





CASH CAPITAL 


corr nM. so 0 
H. W. STEPHENSON, Vice-Pres — eee 
JOHN J. P. RODGERS, Sec’y and Treas. $4,442,6 
SAM'L P. RODGERS, Asst. Sec’y SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS 
$1,236,208.06 
FIRE, TORNADO, AUTOMOBILE, LIGHTNING, RENT, EXPLOSION AND BOMBARDMENT 
INSURANCE. AG WANTED WHERE NOT REPRESENTED. 
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INSURANCE DID ITS PART 


WHEN the history of the present war is 
written, insurance may not figure in it in 
a conspicuous way so far as the general 
records are concerned and yet all insur- 
ance men can hold their heads high and 
feel mighty proud of their business. In- 
surance men of all kinds have boosted 
the war, the administration, war work, 
Liberty bonds and every patriotic move. 

No occupation can show a more clear 
or more satisfactory record so far as the 
personal element is concerned. Insurance 
men have enlisted not only in military 
service but in war work of various kinds. 
The conservation work carried on by fire 
insurance undoubtedly was one of the 
most helpful factors in conserving the 
food resources of this country. Fire pre- 
vention has played a big part in the na- 
tional service during the last 18 months. 
Insurance companies have purchased Lib- 
erty bonds freely and generously. At the 
beginning of the war Ricuarp M. BIssELL, 
then president of the Nationa Boaro, of- 
fered the entire machinery and records of 
that organization as well as those of the 
companies to the government. Insurance 
companies were able to contribute much in 
the way of fire prevention advice in the 
erection of cantonments and military 
training camps. 

Throughout the whole insurance frater- 
nity there has been an enthusiastic body 
of men and women eager and anxious to 
back up the government in its fight for 
justice and democracy at every turn. The 
insurance men on the firing line have cer- 
tainly given a good account of themselves. 
Many of them have fallen on the field of 
battle or died in the service. Their 
memories will be enshrined with in- 
creasing affection as the years go by. 

In the reconstruction era the govern- 
ment and business at large will find in- 
surance men ever ready to contribute their 
knowledge and give the benefit of their 
valued experience. Insurance men have 
not boasted of their work nor flaunted 
their achievements before the public. At 
the same time they have the great satis- 
faction of knowing that during this 
critical period they rose to the occasion 
and more than met the demands upon 
them. 








REHABILITATION OF MEN 
Tue United States government is re- 
solved to do its best to restore every 
wounded American soldier and sailor to 
health, strength, and _ self-supporting 
activity. 
Until his discharge from the hospital 


. 


all the medical and surgical treatment 
necessary to restore him to health is 
under the jurisdiction of the military or 
naval authorities, according to the branch 
of the service he is in. The vocational 
training, the reeducation and rehabilita- 
tion necessary to restore him to self- 
supporting activity, is under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. 

If he needs an artificial limb or me- 
chanical appliance the government will 
supply it free, will keep it in repair, and 
renew it when necessary. If after his 
discharge he again needs medical treat- 
ment on account of his disability, the 
government will supply it free. While 
he is in the hospital and while in training 
afterwards the soldier or sailor will re- 
ceive compensation as if in service and 
his family or dependents will receive their 
allotment. 

A wounded soldier or sailor, although 
his disability does not prevent him from 
returning to employment without train- 
ing, he can take a course of vocational 
training free of cost and the compensa- 
tion provided by the war-risk insurance 
act will be paid to him and the training 
will be free, but no allotment will be 
paid to his family. 

Every Liberty bond holder who holds 
his bond is keeping up a part of this great 
work of restoring to health, strength, 
and usefulness the men who have sutfered 
for their country. 








PRETTY GOOD BUSINESS 


ONE insurance agent in every six- 
teen had an income of $3,000 or more in 
1916, according to figures just com- 
piled from the income tax returns made 
in 1917. In other words, insurance as 
an occupation, proved better than the 
practice of medicine, selling real estate, 
commercial traveling, being a merchant 
or dealer, owning a theatre, keeping a 
saloon, preaching, working for the gov- 
ernment, acting, playing a flute, teach- 
ing or running a plow. 

Just where insurance stands as an 
income producer among other lines of 
business and professions, is shown 
from the number of returns made on 
1916 incomes in proportion of the num- 
ber of people engaged in those same 
lines of business or professions. These 
figures follow: 


No. returns. Pct. 
Stock and bond brokers..... 
EROP WPOKBRB 655655 65%. 0:5.4:6010 
Lawyers and judges......... 21,2738 19 
Mine owners and operators.. 


Engineers, civil, mining, etc. 6,628 11.24 
MSTRTNNT ATA «554 5-5, 0.520 So seie vs ere 1,319 10.76 
MAMUTACCUTATS 2.0 66cos esses 23,631 10 
PASENUMIOENS. <5. olen 65 0,0:6 s/b0 9 0% 1,419 8.5 
Insurance agents........... 7,243 8.2 
Army, navy officers......... 5,459 7 
Medical profession ......... 20,348 7 
Editors, authors, reporters... 2,529 6.5 
Real estate men ............ 6,146 4.8 
Commercial travelers ....... 12,274 4.5 
Merchants and dealers...... 54,363 4.3 
Theatrical owners, managers 811 2.5 
RAIDONEDODEED. «.o5s:0.0.00.6.05-000.8 1,311 139 
eh 4 1 aS ee oe ere 1,671 1.4 
Public employes, officials.... 2,992 -78 
Actors, musicians........... 914 55 
Teachers, professors ........ 2,919 AT 
Farmers, agriculturists ..... 14,407 .24 





Don’t use your best friends for a 
crutch. Go it alone. 





Tue fewer creditors a man has the 
easier it is for him to look the whole 
world in the face. 





THE love you liberate in your work 





is the only love that you keep. 

















PERSONAL SIDE OF THE§BUSINESS | 








William Andrews, son of State 
Agent Daniel W. Andrews of the Fire- 
man’s Fund in Michigan, has received 
his commission as lieutenant in avia- 
tion work at Rich field, Waco, Tex. 
He has been recothmended for pursuit 
pilot. Young Andrews took the avia- 
tion course at the University of IlIli- 
nois, and has made rapid and com- 
mendable progress. 


Elijah Kennedy, head of the promi- 
nent New York City agency and brok- 
erage firm of Weed & Kennedy, is 
“something beside an insurance man. 
Keenly and intelligently interested in 
civic affairs of Brooklyn, he has 
served on a number of its important 
commissions, and for long was director 
of its admirable park system. For 
many years too he has been a leading 
trustee of Plymouth church, serving 
under the pastorates of both Henry 
Ward Beecher and Rev. Dr. Newell 
Dwight Hillis. The home library of 
Mr. Kennedy is reputed to be one of 
the finest in the country, its owner 
being an intense and discriminating 
reader. As a writer, Mr. Kennedy 
also enjoys a wide reputation, his trav- 
eled, experienced and intelligent ob- 
servations making unusually interest- 
nig reading. 


Earl M. Scharf, of Portland, Ore., 
special agent of the Fidelity-Phenix, 
diced a few days ago from influenza. 
He was formerly with the western of- 
fice of the Springfield in Chicago and 
later traveled for that company in 
Canada. He also traveled for the 
Fidelity-Phenix in Ohio. 


Lieut. Milo Miller, son of Herman 
Miller, general manager of the lowa 
Manufacturers of Waterloo, has just 
completed a long-distance flight from 
Kelly field, Tex., to visit his parents 
in Waterloo. He stopped at Omaha 
on the way and after a visit of a couple 
of days, flew back by way of Des 
Moines and Omaha. Lieut. Miller was 
in an airplane accident some months 
ago and received injuries that at first 
were thought fatal. His partner was 
killed. 


James E. Dickinson, founder of 
Dickinson’s Insurance agency and one 
of the city’s best known insurance 
men, died in his home in Detroit, Nov. 
8, after three months’ illness. He was 
69 years old. Mr. Dickinson was born 
in Mt. Clemens (Mich.) in 1849. His 
father served with honor in the war of 
1812. In 1876 Mr. Dickinson married 
Elizabeth K. Orr, daughter of Edward 
C. Orr, the city’s largest drygoods 
merchant. For the greater part of his 
life he was associated with the late 
Eber Ward in the insurance and ves- 
sel business. At one time he traveled 
Michigan for the Phoenix of Hartford, 
and he was father of H. K. Dickinson, 
state agent of the Mercantile of New 
York. He founded Dickinson’s Insur- 
ance agency in 1888 and continued to 
direct its affairs with his son, John L. 
Dickinson, until he was taken ill three 
months ago. Mr. Dickinson is  sur- 
vived by the widow and four sons. 


Robert J. Tweedy, state agent of the 
Royal in Minnesota and the Dakotas, 
died Friday at his home at Albert Lea. 
He contracted the influenza in Duluth 
while adjusting fire losses in the dev- 
astated section. Then pneumonia 
developed and cut his life short. Mr. 
Tweedy had been with the Royal since 
1906, he having gone with the company 
from the German of Freeport which the 
Royal reinsured. The “flu” had begun 
its ravages on him even before he went 
to Duluth although he was not aware 
that he had contracted it. He was not 
feeling in the best of condition but 
felt that he was needed on the scene. 
When Douglas B. Welton of Omaha, 
executive state. agent of the Royal, 





taking care of the losses he found Mr, 
Tweedy in bad shape and had him go 
home at once. Mr. Tweedy was one of 
the strong men in the northwest who 
was well grounded in his business. He 
had many friends throughout the terri. 
tory in which he traveled and was 
looked upon as one of the best men jn 
the field. 


Vice-President Fred W. Koeckert of 
the Continental, Fidelity-Phenix and 
American Eagle was called to Indian- 
apolis last week owing to the death of 
his father. 

Max P. Koeckert, the father, was for 
many years a retail shoe merchant of 
Irdianapolis. He was 64 years of age 
and had retired from business’ about 
15 years ago. Fred Koeckert was the 
only son. 

President W. L. Jones, of the Mil- 
waukee Mechanics, who has been ab- 
sent from the office for six weeks on 
account of serious illness, is now re- 
covering after a very hard pull. . Mr, 
Jones returned from a_ vacation trip 
in the north woods in Wisconsin with 
a heavy cold, which developed into 
pleurisy and rheumatic complications. 
He has suffered severely and until re- 
cently there was considerable concern 
as to his condition on part of his fam- 
ily and friends. As soon as Mr. Jones 
is strong enough to travel he will spend 
the ‘winter in the south. President Jones 
is one of the able underwriters of the 
west who has taken high rank in the 
business. 

J. E. Meyers, manager of the Aetna 
Life at Minneapolis, Republican can- 
didate for maycr of that city, defeated 
the socialist candidate, Thomas Van 
Lear, who was elected mayor two years 
ago. There was a severe fight, but Mr. 
Meyers won by 1,173 plurality. He is 
one of the most active life insurance 
men of Minnesota, and has been promt 
nent in the councils of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, hav- 
ing served as chairman of the five min- 
utes discussion committee. 


— 


Bernard Faymonville, who last yeat 
retired as vice-president of the Fire- 
mans Fund, died this week in San 
Francisco following a stroke of apo- 
plexy whic hhad overtaken him a few 
days ago. Mr. Faymonville was one 
of the best known insurance men i 
the country. While he was an official 
of the Firemans Fund he frequently 
made trips throughout the country vis- 
iting the department offices and agents. 
He was a man greatly beloved, pos 
sessing a generous heart and a kindly 
and affectionate disposition. His face 
was always wreathed with smiles and 
the cordiality of his nature was appat- 
ent.in everything he did. He drew 
men closely to him. He had a sincere 
regard for all mankind. ; 4 

Mr. Faymonville was a native of Illi- 
nois and entered the insurance business 
in Chicago. In 1877 he went to Cali- 
fornia and started an agency at Frisco. 
He became a field man for the Fire- 
mans Fund in 1882 and was called to 
the home office in 1887 and elected 
assistant secretary. In 1890 he was 
chosen second vice-president, in 1900 
first vice-president and was chosen 
president in 1914. Mr. Faymonville 
was making a trip to the Philippines, 
China and Japan at the time of the 
San Francisco earthquake and fire. 
When he returned home the rehabilita: 
tion of the Firemans Fund largely fel 
to him. During that critical am 
anxious time he rendered heroic serv- 
ice. He was a constructive fire under 
writer who saw more in the business 
than the mere gathering of dollars. 
He had a fine vision as to the functine 
of fire insurance. W. J. Faymonvt 
of Chicago, automobile superintendem 
of the company in the west, 18 4 
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OHIO AND WEST VIRGINIA 


DON’T SEE HAZARD INCREASE 


Field Men Do Not Believe That Pro- 
hibition Will Affect the 
Fire Losses 


CINCINNATI, O., Nov. 12.—Ohio 
special agents are not apprehensive of 
any great increase in the moral hazard 
of brewery insurance in Ohio cities. 
While all companies are scrutifizing 
lines carefully, there is no inclination 
to make any immediate drastic and 
sweeping changes. Increase in the 
moral hazard of saloon property is 
more to be expected, but as the compa- 
nies have now had experience with 
changes from license to prohibition in 
other states and as there is no reason 
to expect that Ohio will be any differ- 
ent than other states in making the 
transition, the companies have an 
ample basis upon which to formulate 
their policy of meeting the situation 
without fear of unlooked for results. 

Companies are turning down Kentucky 
whisky business except on bonded whisky 
in bonded warehouses, stored under fav- 
orable conditions. As an indication of 
the future of the business in Kentucky, 
one of the best known Kentucky specials 
made the statement that he does not 
expect Kentucky distilleries ever to open 
again for business. 

There is some question whether the 
moral hazard of the saloon property may 
not increase more after sale of beer is 
discontinued and sale of whisky still 
goes on than would occur under com- 
plete prohibition. While it is believed 
that the saloon men make their great 
profits from the sale of whisky and not 

















from the sale of beer, it is doubtful 
whether many proprietors can do a vol- 
ume of business without beer sufficient 
to carry their fixed expenses and make a 
profit. Consequently many saloons may 
be operating for a time at an actual loss, 
which probably is more conducive to an 
incendiary fire than if the property were 
actually abandoned by the proprietor for 
use, except for storage of furniture. 

Ohio, as a result of the election, will 
become a dry state May 26, 1919. It is 
predicted that many saloons will close 
before that time, probably a 100 in Cin- 
cinnati before the close of November. It 
is a foregone conclusion that companies 
will proceed slowly in making any 
changes in the handling of this business. 
It has been suggested by some state 
agents to the local representatives hav- 
ing large lines affected by prohibition 
that all policies be carefully examined 
and wherever it is believed coverage 
might produce severe moral hazard, pol- 
icies be gradually modified or cancelled 
beginning with those where the hazard 
is likely to be most acute. 





Hershberger Sells Tiffin Agency 


Z. M. Hershberger of Tiffin, O., a vet- 
eran local agent, has retired from the 
business after 24 years in the service. 
Mr. Hershberger is in ill-health and 
found it necessary to get rid of his 
agency. Noble & Fiege have purchased 
the business and taken over the com- 
panies. Mr. Hershberger had a fine busi- 
ness on his books. This gives Noble & 
Fiege a large agency in Tiffin and they 
are held in high regard. 





Vernon Goes to Florida 


President John R. Vernon, of the Ohio 
Mutual Fire of Salem, O., left this week 
for Miami, Fla:, where he will spend 
the winter. Mr. and Mrs. Vernon have 
gone to Miami for the last few years 
during the severe season. 


CENTRAL WESTERN STATES 


HIGH PRESSURE A NECESSITY 








Manager Cleveland, of the Michigan 
Inspection Bureau, Urges It 
for Detroit 





DETROIT, MICH., Nov. 12.—While 
Detroit is discussing methods to bring 
about greater efficiency in the fire de- 
partment, George W. Cleveland, man- 
ager of the Michigan Inspection Bu- 
reau, suggests that Detroit at once 
take steps to establish a high-pressure 
system. Detroit’s fire-fighting equip- 
ment is of the low-pressure type with 
hydrant pressure of only 30 pounds. 
The city has additional pumps for in- 
creasing this pressure and in the down- 
town section there are high-pressure 
mains and most of these connect with 
the fire tugs on the river front. Mr. 
Cleveland says the installation of an 
efficient system would cost the city ap- 
proximately $1,000,000. 

Mr. Cleveland also urges compulsory 
sprinkler systems in all buildings of 
excessive height, area or combustibility. 

City firemen, having won their contest 
for the double platoon system, which will 
give them alternate days off, have noti- 
fied the fire commissioners that in view of 
the serious difficulty in getting men, they 
are willing to wait until 60 days after 
peace is signed before the new order is 
put in force. It is believed there will be 
little difficulty in increasing the force 
under the changed conditions, after 
actual arrival of peace has released large 
numbers of men from war work. 








Wisconsin Fire-Prevention Day 

MILWAUKEE, WIS., Nov. 12.—The 
observance of Fire Prevention Day in 
Milwaukee and Wisconsin this year will 
lose nothing by reason of its postpone- 
ment from Saturday, Nov. 2, to Friday, 
Nov. 22. In fact, the progress of plans 
of the various fire prevention agencies 
here and elsewhere indicates that the 
day will be undoubtedly the most import- 
ant since its institution. 

The postponement was made because 
the epidemic of influenza which raged in 
this state for more than a month made 
it impossible to hold public gatherings 
or permit the congregation of even a 
small number of people because of the 
ban placed upon meetings by the health 
authorities. 





Davis Is in Charge 


Manager Fred M. Gund of the Crum & 
Forster companies says that for the pres- 
ent no one will be appointed to succeed 
State Agent A. R. Marks in Illinois. Mr. 
Marks recently resigned to become state 
agent for the Northwestern Underwriters. 
Special Agent C. W. Davis, who has been 
assisting Mr. Marks, will look after the 
Crum & Forster interests in Illinois. 





State Fund Solicits Business 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. Nov. 12.—An 
offer from the state insurance depart- 
ment to Milwaukee county to insure in 
the Wisconsin state fire insurance fund, 
property now being carried as a public 
risk in the county insurance fund, was 
read at the annual meeting of the Mil- 
waukee county board of supervisors to- 
day. The communication is signed by 
Commissioner M. J. Cleary. 

The Milwaukee county board created 
an insurance fund of its own in 1916, 
and appropriates $10,000 annually for its 
maintenance and support. The fund now 
amounts to $20,000. It is not believed 
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430 N. Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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likely that the county will avail itself of 
the offer to turn its business into the 
state fund, as the board is on record and 
appeared before the legislature in 1917 
in opposition to a bill which would have 
made it compulsory for counties to in- 
sure their property in the state fund. 


Kankakee Board Meets 
A well attended and enthusiastic meet- 
ing of the Kankakee (Ill.) Local Board 
was held last week. Reports on the na- 
tional convention at Cleveland, by Presi- 
dent C. L. Tracy and S. E. Moisant, were 
presented. Mr. Moisant also reported on 


the state convention at Quincy. After 
routine business, H. L. Topping was 
elected president, W. M. Durham, vice- 


president, and Frank O. Schneider was 
reelected secretary-treasurer, A weekly 
get-together of the Kankakee agents was 
discussed and it was decided that a noon- 


day meeting be held each Tuesday. 
Luncheon will be served and phases of 
the business discussed. Special agents, 


who are in Kankakee on Tuesdays, will 
be expected to attend and speakers on 
insurance questions will be invited. 


Max Lange Convicted 

Max Lange of Muskegon, Mich., has 
been convicted in the United States dis- 
trict court at Grand Rapids on account 
of making defamatory remarks against 
the government and has been sentenced 
to pay a fine of $1,000. Mr. Lange is 
well known throughout Michigan and 
served as president of the Michigan As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents in 1916. He 
came to this country from Germany about 
40 years ago. Mr. Lange was president 
of the Lange-Chamberlain-Winter Com- 
pany. Fred L. Winter has purchased the 
agency and the name has been changed 
to Fred L. Winter, Inc. 





Two Platoon Plan Adopted 
The two platoon system for firemen, 
which has been adopted by Detroit, 
Mich., by a referendum vote, is the same 
system that is in operation in 60 cities 


in the United States. The firemen are 
24 hours on duty, and 24 hours off. Meal 
hours are eliminated. This makes an 


average of 84 hours a week that the fire- 
men are on duty. As the fire department 
is short of help, it is expected that the 
difficulty will, in part, be overcome by 
paying the men time and a half for over- 
time. sniisamemnsiae 
Detroit Being Gone Over 
The reinspection work by the Michigan 


Conservation Association is now com- 
pleted, with the exception of Detroit 
and Wayne county. Tuesday morning 


working districts were assigned for re- 
inspection, the old teams, when possible, 








NORTHWESTERN STATES 


SOCIALISTS WIN FEW SEATS 








Only a Sixth of Minnesota 
Legislature Instead of the 
Expected One-Third 


Have 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 12.—Final 
returns from over the state on the legis- 
lative ticket show that only 11 Senators 
and 22 House members bearing the Non- 
partisan league tag were elected, or less 
by nearly half than estimates made by 
the Insurance Federation. It means, of 
course, a hopeless minority in both 
branches of the Legislature. In fact, the 
Nonpartisan tag was a liability rather 
than an asset in most of the legislative 
districts. The league had 31 candidates 
for the Senate and lost two-thirds of 
them. In the Senate there are 67 mem- 
bers, 30 of whom were reelected. The 
House has a membership of 141, of whom 
30 are old members. Of those elected it 
cannot be said they are all strong for 
state insurance, and while a small num- 
ber who were elected were endorsed by 
the league which had a platform which 
included state insurance, still they are 
known to be lukewarm on the question. 
The only difficulty which may arise 
through this minority may be a vote trad- 
ing epidemic. 

All of the state officers with one excep- 
tion were elected on loyalty platforms 
and it is obvious to what party they be- 
longed. sovernor Burnquist was re- 
elected by a large majority. Only one 
candidate on the state ticket having the 
endorsement of the Non-Partisan League 
was elected. He was Herrmann Mueller, 
Republican candidate for clerk of the 
supreme court. Mueller was repudiated 
by the Republican state central commit- 
tee but a little too late to alter his stand- 
ing. 

Federation officials in Minneapolis are 
of the opinion there will be plenty of in- 
surance bills introduced in the coming 
winter sessions of the legislature and 
considerable interest will be maintained 
in the personnel of the various insurance 
committees. 








working together, but in new districts. 
As a matter of interest it was reported 
that there has been a marked improve- 
ment in physical conditions in the state 
the past six months and more than ever 
before property owners have shown a de- 
sire to take advantage of the recommen- 
dations of the inspectors in protecting 
their property from fire. In the evening 
half a hundred members sat down to a 
Blue Goose banquet. 





Cincinnati Underwriters 
121 East 3rd St., CINCINNATI, O. 


Eureka F. & M. Ins. Co. 


Security Ins. Co. 
Organized 1864 


Organized 1881 


COMBINED STATEMENT 


Capital = < = $250,000.00 
Assets - - - - 942,227.90 
Surplus to Policy Holders 624,198.79 


F. A. ROTHIER, Prest. 
ADAM BENUS, Secy, 
F. C. BARTON, Asst. Secy. 
R. B. HEATON, State Agt. 
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Hotel Dyckman 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
THE COMPLETE HOTEL 
Each of its 300 rooms is outside and has bath 


~—-—ew 


Appointments 
combine dig- 
‘| nity with a fa- 
miliar home- 
likeness rarely 
found in 
Metropolitan 
hotels... Two 
splendid cafes 
for ladies and 
gentlemen, al- 
so a Club Gail 





Exclusively European Plan—$1.50 and upward 
Under the exclusive management of 
H. J. TREMAIN 





CLEARING UP ON THE — 
HEAVY NORTHERN LOSSES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 
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Timber Loss Is Heavy 

In addition to this amount is the loss 
faced by school districts, which has not 
been taken into consideration, and cor- 
poration losses, principally timber. No 
definite estimate has been placed on tim- 
ber losses, but it is estimated all the way 
from $30,000,000 to $60,000,000, from 
which the county officials derive their 
estimate of total loss $72,000,000. 

The Cloquet Lumber Company is un- 
doubtedly the heaviest individual loser in 
the fire, its entire plant at Cloquet being 
wiped out, running over a million dollars, 
as well as over 200,000,000 feet of lumber 
stored in the company’s yard at the time 
and valued at $6,000,000. Besides this sev- 
eral thousand acres of splendid timber 
land owned by the company was practi- 
cally or entirely destroyed, bringing its 
total loss well over $10,000,000. 


Policies in Question 


Considerable interest is now attached 
to the settlement of several policies 
written the afternoon of the fire. Among 
them one for $175,000 for the Cloquet 
Lumber Company. Some of the companies 
involved have agreed to make a com- 
promise, though others positively decline 
to consider the claims as legal. It prob- 
ably will be up to the courts to decide 
whether a special hazard did exist when 
the binders were issued, except in cases 
where a compromise is effective. 

One hundred and fifty-four fire insur- 
ance companies are affected. 

It is difficult to secure an accurate list 
ef losses admitted by each company from 
either the adjusters or the agents. Many 
of the field men have already left the 
district and the remainder will probably 
be gone within the week. Companies 
which have issued final reports are the 
American, $80,000; British America, $31,- 
000; Dubuque Fire & Marine, $11,600; 
Minneapolis Fire & Marine, $12,000; Na- 
tionale of Paris, $5,000; Ohio Farmers, 
$5,000; Phenix of Paris, $5,000; Rhode 
Island, $5,000; Union, Paris, $5,000; West- 
ern of Toronto, $43,000. 


Mutuals Hit Hard 


Aside from the large lumber mutuals, 
there were only three small northern 
Minnesota mutuals affected by the fire, 
but one of these is sure to be defunct 
in the opinion of well-posted insurance 
men. It is the Carlton County Farmers 
Mutual. The company had about 400 
members, and all but three were entirely 
wiped out in the fire. The treasury is 
practically bare of funds, so to meet the 
claims an assessment of 100 percent 
would be necessary. It is doubtless hope- 
lessly gone. 

The St. Louis County Mutual was also 
heavily hit, but the fact that the fire 
only touched a small part of its county 
it will probably be able to weather the 
storm. A. Nissen, secretary of the com- 
pany, states that the loss to the company 
is $25,000, of which $4,500 is now in the 
treasury. The balance is to be raised by 
a total outstanding insurance of nearly 
$300,000, consequently a 6 percent assess- 
ment has been levied, which it is declared 
is sufficient to pay all losses. 

The Pine County Mutual also suffered 
loss from members residing close to the 
boundary of the county, but the loss is 
fully covered by funds in the treasury. 
Farmers’, mutuals have prospered of late 
years in this district. 


Live Stock Loss Small 


Loss of live stock was camparatively 
small, the total, it is believed, amounting 
te little over $500,000, which is surprising 
when it is taken into consideration such 











over. But this loss was practically entire 
on the owners, live stock insurance being 
practically unknown in northern Minne- 
sota. 

The feature most noticeable immedi- 
ately after the fire was the large number 
otf animals of all kinds standing in the 
ruins of the farms of the district. Evi- 
dently, nature aided them in seeking 
safety, and while their masters in many 
cases met death in the same field they 
escaped almost untouched; save for a 
slight scorching and usually sore feet 
from standing on the hot ashes. 

This presented one of the most diffi- 
cult problems to the relief commission. 
While the animals were still alive, the 
country all around was burned black, 
with nothing for the stock to eat, and no 
shelter available. Meat dealers flocked 
to the district intent on buying up the 
homeless animals. In the first three days 
after the fire several hundred animals 
were sold by the farmers, who saw no 
chance of securing food for the beasts. 


St. Louis County Farm Loss 


In St. Louis county a final report on 
farm losses has just been completed. It 
takes into consideration nothing for 
school district losses or those faced by 
corporations, or in Duluth. The total is 
fixed at $4,159,651. The figures shown are: 


PEP OO eo ices-:s. 5. oleae alos, Viale a Sout ane sais $1,343,727 
PEC ENTINIS 5 5 von 0s) a5 5: Wid. 0 5 ORL Be me = S89) 916,680 
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Flay, 12,998 tONG 6.5.00 cece ce 370,467 
Grain, 59,892 bushels ........+.. 73,302 
Potatoes, 128,621 bushels ....... 139,132 
Other vegetables, 30,331 bushels 29,422 
Lumber, 4,587,051 feet ......... 228,708 
Farm implements ..........-e0. 264,183 
CR ERE icv ice ctreccneseseees 51,608 
Other cattle, 414... cc ccccseee 17,808 
BOPHSG) 104 bcc ccccvcscceceveses 28,898 
MTOR OE. his 6:55. 0r0 5s ecete eo eteceversy e's 25,315, 
Sheep, 134 .....cccccccccccsccce 1,523 
WPOCINON G5. ic a5 cos aware oS) e avalos wha slanee 28,455 
Automobiles ..........cceeeees 23,208 

MRAP Lvaxgarieayacely sc nteaiess arhinn ee Re $4,159,651 
MEGEUESRRES: oc. <. 56 oo ieie sce 's goin eis 392,196 
IMBUTANCE 2... cc cccsescesescecs 785,739 
Cash and bonds ......-.--+eee+- 11,641 


Only one farmer in the entire county 
was found who was completely insured. 
It developed that this farmer went 
through the fire at Hinkley, Minn., 24 
years ago, and at that time lost every- 
thing, and had no insurance. 


Carlton County Swept Clean 


Carlton county will not be a seriously 
menaced district for a number of years, 
as a result of the clean sweep made by 
the fire burning the country to the sod. 
Other parts of the district, however, are 
only partially destroyed, and there are 
still large stretches of country where 
fires could find tinder for the future. It 
is admitted that high rates must continue 
in these districts. 

From the ashes of northern Minnesota 
will rise a bigger and better community, 
from an industrial standpoint Cloquet 
will be the only real loser. The forests 
in that district have been practically 
cut off and logs to run the five mills 
there have for several years been hauled 
from many miles away. Consequently it 
is not likely the two large sawmills de- 
stroyed will be rebuilt, but officials of 
these companies are reported to be mak- 
ing plans whereby new activities will 
take their places. In St. Louis county 
alone 2,100 farm buildings were de- 
stroyed. 





Fires in Iowa Coal 


DES MOINES, IA., Nov. 12.—Complaints 
that the storing of Iowa coal is danger- 
ous and that fires are being caused by 
spontaneous combustion in stored steam 
ceal will be investigated by the state fuel 
administration. An effort will be made 
to ascertain whether certain kinds of coal 
are more susceptible to fire of this kind 
than others and under what conditions 
coal ignites most easily. 





New British Company 


The Atlantic Assurance Company ee 
been formed in London, Eng., with £ 
subscribed capital of 300,000 pounds, : 
which 100,000 pounds is paid. The yn 
ter permits the writing of every 1! 
of insurance. 


Ex-President North Dead 


NEW HAVEN, Nov. 13.—John C. North 
former president of the National Asso" 
ciation of Insurance Agents and the pa 
necticut association, and one of the — 
prominent insurance men of Connecticu 
for fifty years, died at New Haven Sum 








a vast area of farm land was burned 





of paralysis, aged 68. 
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IN MISSOURI VALLEY FIELD 


SURCHARGE NOW IN EFFECT 








Kansas Department Permits the 10 
Percent Replacement Cost to Be 
Charged in the State 


TOPEKA, KAN., Nov. 12.—The 10 
percent surcharge on all Kansas fire 
business went into effect Saturday and 
the new schedules have been sent to 
the local agents. The new rate applies 
only to the city business of the com- 
panies and does not affect the farm nor 
automobile business. 

The granting of the surcharge was 
based entirely upon replacement costs. 
In the order granting the increase the 
insurance department specifically states 
that it does not feel that the companies 
should expect the policy holders to 
absorb the war taxes, corporation and 
special government taxes made by the 
government to raise funds to carry on 
the war. No consideration was given 
to the extra cent on postage expense 
nor to the war taxes and increased fares 
on railroad tickets. The department 
felt that the government intended and 
desired that everyone bear a share of 
these taxes and did not expect these 
to be passed on to the policy holders 
who already had certain taxes which 
they were required to pay. 

As long as the companies attempted 
to get the surcharge on this basis they 
failed. But when they presented the 
matter of replacement costs and the 
other increased expenses’ incident to 
the war they were able to make a show- 
ing that they were entitled to an in- 
creased rate and there was only com- 
paratively slight delay and little quib- 
bling in granting it. When the real 
lacts were presented to the department 
the surchage was permitted to go into 


effect as soon as the law permitted it 
to do so. 


DES MOINES LOSSES HEAVY 





Fire Marshal Roe Outlines Things the 
City Needs if Conditions Are 
to Be Improved 


DES MOINES, IA., Nov. 12.—Less 
theory and more activity would solve 
the fire prevention troubles of Des 
Moines, in the opinion of State Fire 
Marshal Ole O. Roe. Figures show 
that for the year ended April 1, the 
te loss was $1,010,000 in Des Moines, 
Which represents two-thirds of the 
Valuation of new buildings constructed 
in the city in a year. Since April 1 the 
loss has been heavy and 1918 will set 
anew high mark in fire losses. 

The state fire marshal says these 
Ph Des Moines needs if the city 

earnest i i 

or Tab in its desire to better 
Pe improved hydrant system; one- 
Ps more firemen; modern pumpers 
: at least twice present capacity and 
rrr more or them; more help for 
vo: Mate Marshal Allie Pray; special 
ry ing inspector clothed with power 
a that building specifications are 
led out according to ordinance; an 
mproved fire alarm system. 





New Point is Raised 


tion EKA. KAN., Nov. 13.—A new ques- 
me 4 as just been submitted to the Kan- 
aa nt in the presentation of a 
a, or a loss on some horses. The 
“ee mounted to only $50, but it brings 
le ee question which has never 
fied mitted to the department. A 
ec . owned some horses which were 
sheds +g lot close by his: barns and 
oe of f tornado came along and wiped 
400 font — and barns, passing about 
in whien rom the point nearest the lot 
of the et the horses were kept. The roar 
ewent iS rode and the various debris being 
that ‘ic ong so frightened the horses 
the fe ey stampeded, breaking through 
the ieee and being cut more or less by 


If the 
Path of t 


























horses had been in the direct 
he storm the claim adjuster has 


admitted that he would have to pay the 
claim. But he contends that his company 
should not be held for the loss just be- 
cause the horses were frightened by a 
storm several hundred feet away, which 
did not touch or injure the animals in 
any way. The department is studying the 
case and has not made a decision. 


To Have Insurance Building 


DES MOINES, IA., Nov. 12.—Now that 
the war is over Des Moines may be ex- 
pected to get that new Insurance Ex- 
change. Plans have been drawn for a 
10-story structure and it is proposed to 
erect it at Tenth and Walnut, opposite 
the new Fort Desmoines 11-story hotel. 
Des Moines companies have agreed to 
take stock in the structure in proportion 
to the number of rooms they will need. 
Architects who have drawn the plans say 
it will be possible to put the deal over 
with the ending of the war. 


Illinois Notes 


J. F. Kiemann of Central City, Ill., died 
the other day. Another Illinois agent 
who has passed on is Jacob Groves, of 
Groves & Downey, of Camp Point, Ill. 

James P. Rollo, manager of the O. B. 
Ryon agency at Streator, Ill., died Thurs- 
day from pneumonia following an attack 
of influenza. Since Mr. Ryon became 
general counsel of the National Board 
he has not been able to give much at- 
tention to his local business at Streator 
and Mr. Rollo has been in charge. 


Indiana Notes 


The Columbian of Indianapolis now 
owns $40,000 in Liberty bonds. 

The quarterly joint meeting of the 
State Board and Indiana Field Club will 
be held in Indianapolis next Tuesday 
morning. 

The annual meeting of the Indiana As- 
sociation of Underwriters, otherwise 
known as the State Board, will hold its 
annual meeting Dec. 3 


Wisconsin Notes 


Capt. Frank E. Stoppenbach, of Hutch- 
inson & Stoppenbach, Menominee, Mich., 
has been promoted to major in the quar- 
termaster corps in France. 


Fred R. Scobie, Berlin, Wis., special 
agent of the Fidelity-Phenix, was mar- 
ried Oct. 31, at Evanston, Ill, to Miss 
Florence Erma Case of Berlin. 

The Gerhardt Agency, Neenah, Wis., 
has consolidated the local agency busi- 
ness of the late Peter Christiansen, of 
Neenah, with its own business. 

William A. Smith, partner of Herbert 
J. Smith, his brother, in the Smith 
Agency at DePere, Wis., died of pneu- 
monia at Camp Hancock, Ga., where he 
was in training for overseas service. 

Emil H. Roecker, who conducted an 
agency at Allenton, Wis., near Hartford, 
for several years, has accepted a position 


in Superior, Wis., and has closed his 
office. 
Milwaukee will placé into service 


within a week or ten days a new intake 
tunnel into Lake Michigan at Linnwood 
avenue, constructed at a cost of more 
than $1,000,000. The tunnel is 6,500 feet 
long and of concrete, 12 feet in diameter, 
located 83 feet below the surface of the 
lake bottom. At the shore end it is con- 
nected by a 9-foot tunnel with the North 
Point Pumping station. Provision also is 
made for a shore tunnel connecting with 
the proposed new pumping station which 
the city intends to build and equip on 
Folsom place, near the Milwaukee river. 
This is to be undertaken in 1919. The 
7 intake tunnel was started in June, 





Northwest Notes 


A. B. Wentsy, Whitewood, S. D., presi- 
dent Whitewood Banking Co., a promi- 
nent agent, is dead from influenza. 

George H. Henry of Platte, S. D., has 
recently resigned as deputy state fire 
marshal to become private’ secretary 
to Governor Peter Norbeck. Mr. Henry 
has been associated with the Department 
for a number of years and is known over 
the entire state as a competent, efficient 
and coutreous officer. 


Kansas field men, at a meeting of the 
Monday Luncheon Club in Topeka, de- 
cided that women cannot be firemen. 
Charles F. Hardy had suggested that a 
fire department of women would not have 
gone on a strike at the recent Rock 
Island munition plant fire, but would 
have stayed on the job. The field men 
generally held that woman’s contact with 
fire should be limited to fire prevention 
and the kitchen stove. 


Kansas City, Mo., voted Nov. 5 for the 
issuance. of $200,000 of bonds, for fire 
department equipment, mostly motor. 
One additional fire station, in the ex- 


treme southeast part of the city now’ 


poorly protected, probably will be estab- 
lished, out. of the bond money. Bids will 
probably be asked within a month, on 
the construction of a reserve reservoir. 





SOUTHWESTERN STATES 


FULL COMMISSION DEMANDED 








Texas Agents Show Opposition to 
Outside Brokers on Cotton 
Seed Oil Mill Situation 


HOUSTON, TEX., Nov. 11.—There 
is a growing disposition on the part 
of many agents in this state to refuse 
signature to policies covering Texas 
cotton seed oil mills written by their 
companies for outside brokers un- 
less full commission thereon be had by 
the local men. 

While the entire schedule of the 
Southern Cotton Seed Oil Company is 
handled by Texas agents, as are many 
of the independent mills—being influ- 
enced to such action by local capital 
connection—a large number of the 
properties are still placed by foreign 
brokers who have specialized in this 
class of risk and have become very ex- 
pert in the preparation of forms and in 
suggesting practices, adoption of which 
tends to a marked reduction of the fire 
hazard. 


Control of Two Large Lines 


Insurance on the extensive chain of 
mills owned by the Union Seed and Fer- 
tilizer Company (formerly the American 
Cotton Seed Oil Company) is placed 
wholly by New York city brokers, while 
the important Buckeye properties are 
controlled from Cincinnati. 

With the creation of the Texas Cotton 
Seed Oil Mill Inspection Bureau agents 
in the Lone Star states feel they will 
soon be equipped to give as complete and 
valuable service to their oil mill patrons 
as are outside brokers; hence their grow- 
ing unwillingness to write the business 
at other than full commissions. 

With the cotton seed oil season about 
half over, the Texas Cotton Seed Oil In- 
spection Bureau, of which A. R. An- 
drews, formerly of the State Rating 
Commission, is manager, has done 
little more than to make a general sur- 
vey of conditions thus far, and it is not 





anticipated it will become a 
the situation until next year. 

The making of cotton seed oil is one 
of the great industries of Texas and the 
premiums derived therefrom constitute 
a considerable part of the total revenue 
had by fire insurance companies from the 
state. 


factor in 


Oklahoma Notes 


P. A. Broach of the firm of Broach & 
Broach, Tulsa, Okla., expects to leave on 
an extended trip to Florida in company 
with Mrs. Broach. They will return to 
Tulsa Dec, 15. 

At the Oklahoma Blue Goose meeting 
Monday, the principal matter of discus- 
sion was the war work campaign. Chas. 
A. Haggart of the National of Hartford, 
was chosen captain of a district com- 
mittee and made a call for volunteers. 
The entire organization offered its serv- 
ices. 

John Cunningham, inventor and owner 
of the Cunningham tank protector, used 
extensively on oil tanks as protection 
against lightning in the mid-continent 
field, died Friday night at his home in 
Tulsa from a complication of diseases 
brought on by a case of Spanish influ- 
enza. 

The first meeting of the Oklahoma Blue 
Goose in Oklahoma City since the “flu” 
epidemic became serious was held on 
Monday. The meeting was presided over 
by H. C. Sikes, of the American Central, 
A committee meeting of the mine writ- 
ers association was postponed until next 
meeting. The secretary, E. J. Heavener, 
is still confined to his home with the 
flu. It is said that he is not seriously ill. 

A meeting of the Oklahoma Field Club 
was held in Oklahoma City Tuesday. 
This is the second quarterly meeting and 
was postponed from Oct. 18 because of 
the “Flu” epidemic. The field club, while 
a new organization, is a very flourishing 
one and now numbers among its mem- 
bership 98 percent of the Bureau field 
men operating in Oklahoma. Already 
fine co-operation is evident throughout 
the organization. 


Fire in the grocery and ship chandlery 
establishment of John R. Adams & Co., 
at Port Arthur, Texas, did $80,000 dam- 
age. The upper floor of the large brick 
structure was entirely cleaned out and 
goods in the lower floor were water 
damaged. 


W. E. Snyder has been appointed man- 
ager of the automobile department of 
the New York National. 





F.R. Ormsby, Pres. 


Capital $300,000 


G.F. Hutchings, Secy. 


Industrial Fire Insurance Co. 
AKRON, OHIO 


Surplus to Policyholders $330,600 


An Ohio Company writing business through Ohio Agents. 
Farm Department. Why not represent an Ohio company? 
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Joseph Winum, Treas. & Asst. Secy. 
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A good company for good agents 


MARQUETTE NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE 
HENRY J. WOESSNER Man. Underwriter 
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Vice-President 
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HUGH O'NEILL 
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Secy-Treas. 
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THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 


Insurance Company Limited 


Its United States assets are $16,153,068.57, 
dollar representing UNITED STATES INVEST- 
MENTS, which are held in trust for sola protection 
of American policy holders and subject to strict 
supervision of State Insurance Department. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, 1144 Insurance Exchange, CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI, DEPT., 401 Fourth Nat. Bank Bldg., CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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KENTUGKY AND THE SOUTH 


MOUNTAIN AND COAST FIELD 


NEWS FROM THE EAST 








TENNESSEE AGENTS MEETING 


Fine Program Is Completed for Big 
Annual Gathering to Be Held 
in Nashville 





MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 13.—The 
program of the Tennessee Local Un- 
derwriters Association, meeting at the 
Hotel Hermitage, Nashville, Nov. 21- 
22, is of vital interest to Tennessee 
agents in an educational way. Presi- 
dent E. M. Allen of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents and Wil- 
liam F. Dunbar, manager Southeastern 
Underwriters Association, will attend 
the meeting and talk. James Knox 
Polk of the Aetna and dean of Tennes- 
see special agents will tell of the 
“Advantages of Cooperation Between 
Local and Special Agents.” Ohio State 
Fire Marshal T. Alfred Fleming will 
discuss the local agent’s duty toward 
fire prevention work. 

Wm. M. Hall, department counsel 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty, will 
tell the agents “How to Successfully 
Handle Surety Lines,” while L. 
Mason will discuss the new premium 
collection plan now being used in 
Memphis. Charles R. Reed of Coal 
Creek, Tenn., will tell how he has -built 
up a successful small town and country 
agency by meeting the perplexing 
problems as they arise: Fred H. War- 
ren, president Fire Prevention Asso- 
ciation of Tennessee, and Will C. Kirk- 
land, president Tennessee Field Club, 
will also represent their respective 
associations at the meeting. One no- 
ticeable feature of the annual meeting 
of the Tennessee agents is the large 
attendance of special agents and the 
cordiality existing between the two 
associations and their individual mem- 
bers. Charles B. H. Loventhal, first 
vice-president of the association and 
prominent agent of Nashville, is in 
charge of arrangements and he has 
spared no pains to make the meeting 
educational and profitable to all who 
attend. The Hotel Hermitage has 
promised to care for all who attend 


but asks that reservations be made 
promptly. 





Wants Memphis Risks Covered 


_ Insurance Commissioner Arrington of 
Tennessee has addressed the companies 
endeavoring to influence them to extend 
their facilities to fully cover cotton risks 
in Memphis. There is some criticism 
against the insurance commissioner’s 
using his office to this end. Commis- 
sioner Arrington encloses a list of Mem- 
phis risks, cotton oil mills, cotton ware- 
houses and presses, with a. blank for 
the companies to fill in each case as to 
their maximum authorizations on build- 
ings, machinery and so on. One under- 
gg in commenting on this situation 
said: 

“Doubtless most companies have al- 
ready made authorizations on the risks 
listed. It seems as if very little will be 
gained by asking us to repeat the per- 
formance at a time when the days are 
not long enough to handle properly the 
daily routine. Companies write more 
on target risks than they want to under 
pressure from agents, and if we are to 
have the weight of an insurance com- 
missioner’s displeasure if we fail to come 
across for larger lines, we certainly are 


SURTAX NOW IN ALL STATES 


Pacific Coast Territory Is All Covered 
by the 10 Percent Extra 
War Charge 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Nov. 13. 
—The 10 percent surtax to cover the 
increased war expenses of fire insur- 
ance companies has gone into effect in 
Arizona and Oregon, making the sur- 
charge effective throughout Pacific 
coast territory. 

The surtax was effective in Arizona 
Nov. 1 and in Oregon Nov. 7. 


Brinsmaid Goes to New York 


George Brinsmaid, who recently re- 
signed as manager of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Fire Underwriters Association, has 
connected with Marsh & McLennan and 
will go to their New York office. 


B. H. Harris Made Assistant 


Burt H. Harris has been appointed as- 
sistant manager of the Washington Sur- 
veying & Rating Bureau, succeeding his 
brother, George K. Harris, who has re- 
signed to become special agent for the 
Western Assurance and British America 
in Oregon and Washington. 


H. N. Weaver’s Change 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Nov. 13—H.N. 
Weaver, formerly in the automobile 
financing business at San Francisco, is 
appointed special agent in central Cali- 
fornia for the Goodwin-Klinger-Mackay 
Company, general agent for the auto- 
mobile department of the St, Paul and 
American Central. ‘ 


E. R. Houck’s Change 


E. R. Houck, branch manager for the 
Fire Prevention Bureau of the Pacific 
at Seattle, and with the Bureau for the 
past fifteen years, has resigned to take 
a position with the Washington Survey- 
ing and Rating Bureau. 














Oregon Underwriters Licensed 


The Oregon Underwriters of the Pacific 
States Fire of Portland, Ore., has been 
licensed in Washington. 


Webber to Home Office 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Nov. 13.—A. G. 
Webber, executive special agent for the 
department in the home office. Mr. Web- 
Fund, has been transferred to the city 
department in the home office. Mr. eb- 
ber commenced his work with the com- 
pany in the fire branch, later going to 
the automobile department. 





Kentucky Notes 


Lyman Sleet, a resident inspector for 
the Kentucky Actuarial Bureau, at Ash- 
land, Ky., has resigned to become man- 
ager of the Eastman Insurance Agency, 
at Catlettsburg, Ky. 


J. H. Dickey, who far several years has 
been well known in Louisville insurance 
circles, has purchased an interest in the 
well known agency of John J. Barrett, 
Son & Robinson, and the concern will 
hereafter be operated as Barrett, Robin- 
son & Dickey. 

Grover Galloway, Bowling Green, Ky., 
having been accepted for service, has 
sold his insurance agency operated as 
the Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance 
to Will Potter and Edwin Kirtley, 
will operate as Potter & Kirtley. 
concern specializes in farm risks, 
works seven counties. 


Wallace Smith, son of John Smith, a 
special agent for the London, and for- 
merly connected personally with the 
Kentucky Actuarial Bureau, has been 
made a first lieutenant and chief signal 
officer of an army corps in France. Mr. 
Smith has only been in Europe a short 
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EFFECT OF INCREASED HAZARD 


General Fire Won an Important Case 
When This Issue Arose in 
the Premiums 


NEW YORK, Nov. 12.—The General 
Fire won a case in the federal court 
here before Judge Mack the other day 
which is interesting in that the issue 
rested on whether an increase of haz- 
ard invalidates a policy. The Inter- 
national Paper Company sued the Gen- 
eral Fire. The General defended the 
case on the ground that after the policy 
had been issued the physical hazard 
was greatly increased in the knowledge 
of the assured. Evidence was produced 
to show that in place of manufactur- 
ing paper stock in rolls as described 
in the policy the building contained 
miscellaneous assortment of paper 





stock or raw materials used in the 
manufacturing of paper which included 
rugs, newspapers, and sulphate pulp. 
Another question that arose was as to 
whether the individual who placed the 
insurance on behalf of the paper com- 
pany was the agent of the insurance 
company. It seems that he held a com- 
mission as sub-agent covering the Bos- 
ton metropolitan district. The risk, 
however, was located at Bellows Falls, 
Vt., and the General claims that he was 
not an agent for the company in Ver- 
mont and hence occupied the position 
of a broker and his knowledge would 
not bind the insurance company. 


New York Dinner Postponed 


Because of war conditions the thirty- 
fifth anniversary of the Underwriters As- 
sociation of New York state, which was 
to have been celebrated with a dinner at 
Syracuse some days ago, was indefinitely 
postponed. It will likely take place with 
the midsummer gathering of the organi- 
zation next year, assuming, of course, 
that normal conditions throughout the 
country then obtain. Both the twenty- 
fifth and thirtieth anniversaries of the 
association were fittingly observed, com- 
pany executives as well as the field men 
being in attendance at the banquets, both 
of which were held in New York city. 


Bates Made President 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., Nov. 12.—At the 
annual meeting of the Underwriters 
Association of New York State held 
here today Alexander J. Bates, New 
York Underwriters, was elected president; 
W. R. Somerville, London & Lancashire, 
first vice-president; George S. Tomp- 
kins, Commercial Union, second vice- 
president; F. M. Smalley, Glens Falls, 
chairman executive committee, 





U. C. Crosby’s Celebration 


Uberto C. Crosby, former United States 
manager of the Royal Exchange, and 
Mrs. Crosby, celebrated the golden wed- 
ding anniversary of their marriage at 
their home in Brookline this week, re- 
ceiving many friends and neighbors, who 
extended their hearty congratulations. 
Mr. Crosby is still active, serving at 
present as president of the Insurance Li- 
brary Association of Boston, and also as 
resident director of the Royal Exchange. 


Uphold the Warranty | 


By a decision of the New York su- 
preme court the dwelling house warranty 
in the standard fire policy was upheld 
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in an action brought by the Joseph F 
Bernascheff Building Canstruction Com. 
pany against the Ohio Farmers. The 
plaintiff sought to recover $3,000 upon 
a dwelling and a like sum upon house. 
hold furniture and personal effects con- 
tained therein, although admitting that 
it did not have title to the land upon 
which the building stood nor own the 
personal effects of Mr. and Mrs. Bern. 
ascheff, neither of whom owned stock in 
the building association. 


New Secretary of Federal 


NEW YORK, Nov. 13.—In_ succession 
to the late Max Grundner, Samuel YW, 
King has been elected secretary of the 
Federal of Jersey City. Mr. King is a 
well-known underwriter, having been 
identified with ,the Federal since its 
incorporation in 1901. 





International Shares Offered 


NEW YORK, Nov. 12.—The Alien 
Property Custodian, A. M. Palmer, is ad- 
vertising for sale 2,000 shares of stock of 
the International of New York. The 
company, which writes reinsurance only, 
was taken over by the Alien Property 
Custodian some weeks ago who is now 
conducting its business ‘‘pending its final 
sale and delivery to 100 per cent Ameri- 
can ownership.” 





Eastern Notes 


Despite the unfavorable experience of 
companies in Camden, New _ Jersey 
agents in that city are clamoring for 
commissions in excess of the graded 
scale effective throughout the state. 

Secretary Franklin H. Wentworth of 
the National Fire Protection Association 
was one of the main speakers at the 
banquet given by the Massachusetts As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents at Wor- 
cester, Mass., Wednesday of this week. 

Harrison Law, who resigned as man- 
ager of the automobile department of 
the New York National recently, will be- 
come associated in an official capacity 
with the U. S. Brokers Agency, which is 
metropolitan district managers of the 
Hibernia Underwriters department of 
the Home. The agency has the auto- 
mobile department of the company and 
the New Jersey state agency for 1% fire 
companies. 


MUTUALS CONVENTION 
IS HELD IN CHICAGO 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 
mobile theft insurance. Consensus of 
opinion, after considerable discussion, 
was that the county mutuals should not 
write this class of business, lest an epi- 
demic of thefts put too great a burden on 
one small organization, but that the state 
mutuals could write it with safety. 

H. J. Rowe of the Home Mutual, Des 
Moines, said his company was making 4 
success of the business, but had found 
that 99 percent of the thefts had been 
within 50 miles of Omaha, so that, be- 
ginning Jan. 1, last, it had discounted 
writing in that territory. 





Can’t Keep Stolen Cars 


A delegate from Valparaiso (Ind) 
created considerable amusement when he 
said that his company had had only three 
theft losses in Porter county, and added 
that the principal trouble seemed to be 
to keep stolen autos out of the county. 
He explained this by saying that Chi- 
cago auto thieves were prone to run 
stolen machines down and sell them to 
the farmers. 

Mr. Rowe closed the discussion with 
a suggestion that legislatures be asked 
to enact laws which would compel the 
issue of complete bills of sale with every 
auto transfer, all previous sales records 
to be entered, so that it would constitute 
an abstract of title to go with the ma- 
chine. 
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Mutual, Des Moines, presided over the 
class mutuals. He was the only member 
present who was on the program for the 
morning session Tuesday, so he explained 
the operations of his company, which has 
more than $93,000,000 of insurance in 
force and writes about one-fifth of Iowa 
dwelling business. It writes only city 
and town dwelings; takes nothing that 
js exposed by mercantile or manufactur- 
ing risks, or that is less than 125 feet 
from any other dwelling, and even at 
that limit makes an exposure charge of 
5 cents on $100. Its dwelling rates are 
$3, $3.50 and $4 per $1,000, with $1 policy 
fee, and it makes two assessments dur- 
ing each five years, one and a half mills 
on fire and lightning policies and one 
mill on tornado. 

Although not compelled under the Iowa 
law to carry a reserve, the company has 
accumulated a surplus of more than 
$100,000. In view of the company’s limit 
of $5,000 on a frame dwelling and $6,000 


on a brick, and the further fact that the 
largest recorded dwelling loss in Iowa 
has been $25,000, Secretary Jones said 
he could not imagine a loss that the com- 
pany could not meet without making a 
special assessment. 


Not Even an Armistice 


Tuesday afternoon’s session was given 
over to a long wrangle as to “whether 
the olive branch should be extended to 
the stock companies.” It finally was ex- 
tended, after it had been well pruned. 
The class mutual conference had form- 
ally suggested that the National Asso- 
ciation appoint a conference committee 
to labor for closer cooperation and 
greater harmony with the stock com- 
panies, and particularly with their rep- 
resentative organizations. This aroused 
much opposition among those who felt 
that overtures should come from the 
other side. Efforts of the more con- 
servative members were only partly 








availing, and the publicity committee 
finally was instructed to do what it 
could in accord with the spirit of the 
suggestion. 

A number of short talks during the 
afternoon were interesting from the as- 
sociation standpoint, but hardly other- 
wise. However, H. F. Gross, of the Iowa 
Tornado Mutual, made the interesting 
statement that in two storms, lasting in 
the aggregate about two hours, his com- 
pany suffered $540,000 hail losses, which 
he declared was more than those incurred 
by all the stock companies writing in 
Iowa. The company had about $100,000 in 
the treasury, borrowed enough to meet 
the rest of the claims, levied an assess- 
ment of three mills, and now has $200,000 
with which to meet future losses. 

At the evening session former Commis- 
sioner C, F. Nesbit, Washington, reviewed 
the work of the War Risk Insurance 
bureau and outlined the three methods 
by which it operates. He gave a very 








graphic account of the magnitude of its 
operations and some amusing as well as 
some tragic developments connected with 
it. He was elected an honorary life 
member. 

Ekern Sees a Change 


Herman L. Ekern, former insurance 
commissioner of Wisconsin, was not on 
the program, but being asked to speak, 
outlined some of the possible domestic 
changes as the result of the war abroad. 
Among these, he said, was the possibility 
of responsible parliamentary government, 
the benefits of which, he said, would be- 
come manifest to observing men among 
the American forces abroad, who prob- 
ably would bring home a decided senti- 
ment in its favor. He outlined the sys- 
tem, as followed in England and France, 
thoroughly, and pointed out its advan- 
tage in the greater responsiveness to 
public opinion. 

He expressed the belief that under the 





The Security Automobile Mutual Ins. Co. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


It is the Age of the Specialist. Our Specialty is Automobile Insurance. 
Organized under and supervised by the Ohio Insurance Department 
To Ohio Agents: Give us your Automobile business! 
Agents wanted where not represented 


The Leading Mutual Fire Insurance Company on the Pacific Coast 


Northwestern Mutual 
Fire Association 


F. J. MARTIN, Pres. H. K. DENT, V. Pres. M. D. L. RHODES, Secy. 
Chicago Representative, JAMES S. KEMPER, Lumber Exchange Building @ 





MAIN OFFICES, CENTRAL BUILDING, SEATTLE, WASH. 











“‘Fire Insurance as You Would Write It*’ 





The Merchants Fire Insurance Co. of Indiana 
‘ a -(A Stock Company) : 
The Indiana Retail Merchants Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
(A Mutual Company) 
Both Companies under same management in the same office, 
juite 804 Merchants Bank Ralph B. Clark 
Home mee _— ts P . 








napo! ary & Mgr. 





vimana 
J. B. HENDERSON, Secy. 


Under the strict supervision of the Kansas Insurance Department 


MID-WEST Mutual Automobile Indemnity Assn. 


Writing the Kind of Automobile Liability, Fire, Theft, 
Tornado and Collision Insurance the Public Wants. 


sais 
WICHITA, KANSAS 





Richland Mutual Insurance Company 
MANSFIELD, OHIO 
Incorporated 1850 

- = = = = = $2,486,445.48 

BUSINESS CONFINED TO OHIO R. SMITH, Secretary 








TOTAL ASSETS 
A. C. CUMMINS, President 








agents. 








Indiana Mutual Automobile Insurance Company 
LA PORTE, INDIANA 


We specialize on Automobile Insurance (full coverage). 
If you are not getting this Home Office service let us tell you more. 





It means service to our 


F. C. BREWER, Sec. and Treas. 











MINSTER MUTUAL FIRE 


INSURANCE CO. Inc. 1849 MINSTER, OHIO 


jJ. B. RATERMAN, President JOS. E. SCHMIEDER, Secretary 
VERNON B. ARNOLD, Special Agent, Lima, Ohio 





AMERICAN 





Agents Wanted in Ohio, Indiana and Illinois 


FIRE, TORNADO, AUTOMOBILE and MARINE 
J. W. McGINETY, Secretary. 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indiana Pythian Bldg., Indianapolis 








Retail Merchants Association Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
Incorporated 1911 FARGO, N. D. 
J. T. NELSON, President W. D. AUSTIN, Secretary 





ANTHONY KLAASEN, Pres. 





GRAND RAPIDS MERCHANTS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


325-28 HOUSEMAN BUILDING, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


A Clean Company Operating in Michigan Only 
WM. A. HAAN, Secy. 


PAUL HOEKSTRA, Treas. 














Low Rates on Automobile Insurance 


While Manufacturers of Automobiles are increasing 
their prices, our rates remain the same. 


Standard fire and theft floaters 4 
Broad Policy and Liberal Commissions 
An Attractive Proposition for Indiana and Ohio Agents 


UNION MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 





STRICTLY FIREPROOF 


NEW HOTEL. 


BREVOORT 


Chicago, Illinois . 
On Madison St., near LaSalle 





One minute from the 
Insurance District 


The Patrenage of Ing 




















Incorporated 1873 


Mansfield Mutual 


Fire Insurance Company 
OF MANSFIELD, OHIO 


Dayton Mutual Fire 


DAYTON 
Insurance Co., Ayre 


B. C. COLEMAN, Secy. 
Conservative and Careful 








Managemeut Insurance - $7,807,184.00 
AGENTS WANTED Total Assets 412,915.16 
Address Home Office. 
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An Agency Company 








Columbiana County 


Mutual Fire Ins. Co 
Lisbon, O, 
1837 
Wm. M. Hostetter, Sec. and Treas. 


Ohio's oldest company doing a genera! 
business. 


_ Our contracts have been good for three 
fourths of a century and are still good, 





Rentschler Building HAMILTON, OHIO a 
— Laurence R. Adams, Sec’y and Mga) 
E. J. Forney, Pres. J, Me. Cook, Sec’y. 








1898 Twenty Years of Service 1918 


Security Mutual 


Fire Insurance Company 
Chatfield, Minnesota 


An unsurpassed record for prompt ad- 
justment and ee of all honest 
losses. 


Admitted in the State of Minnesota, 
N Dakota, South Dakota and 
ontana. 


Insurance in force over $,17000,000 


Premiums in force over 260,000 
F. L. TESCA CHAS. L. THURBER 
President Secretary 
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present political system, the danger of 
adverse legislation affecting insurance is 
greater than if the responsible cabinet 
System were in operation. Under present 
conditions, he said, adverse insurance 
legislation often had its origin in un- 
worthy partisan or personal motives, un- 
Ger the English system legislation would 
spring only from public necessity. 

The report of the secretary, which was 
made Tuesday night, showed a net gain 
of 49 companies during the year, but the 
report of the treasurer, C. A. McCotter 
of Indianapolis, showed a smaller cash 
balance than usual, owing to the extra- 
ordinary legal expenses incident to reve- 
nue and stamp protests and hearings. 

President Welch also made an annual 
report of activities that was heard with 
interest and embodied a number of rec- 
ommendations. 


How One Mutual Inspects 


Delegates were slow in gathering 
Wednesday morning, and at once pro- 
ceeded with special topics. George Whit- 
aker, secretary of the Farmers Mutual 
Lightning Protected of Flint, Mich., out- 
lined the value of inspections as prac- 
ticed by his company. More than 15,000 
of its 25,000 risks throughout the lower 
peninsula have been inspected, and the 
company expects to complete the work 
during the coming summer. It has paid 
out morg than $58,000 defective flue 
losses, of which only $4,600, involving 
less than 50 risks, were caused by chim- 
neys that had been inspected. These 
were due to defects within blind attics 
or at other points that the inspector 
could not reach. 

In addition, hundreds of stovepipes and 
tile chimneys had been removed as condi- 
tions precedent to the writing of the 
risks. 


Great Value of Inspections 


Mr. Whitaker made the point that it is 
better for the company to spend $2,000 
on inspections than to pay a $1,500 loss; 
“for,” he said, “the cost of inspections, 
as well as their benefits, is distributed 
over all the risks, whereas, if we pay 
$1,500 loss the assured has to stand the 
balance, which is not less than $500, as 
we will not insure for more than 75 
percent.” 

Lightning rod inspections are similarly 
rigid. The company has found 2,237 im- 
properly installed rods and 819 out of 
repair. It will not insure a _ building 
valued at more than $300 unless it is 
rodded, and on a building valued at $300 
or less will not pay more than $75 on a 
total loss, although it will accept the risk 
without rodding if the more valuable 
buildings are rodded. 


Wisconsin Association 


George Janssen, secretary of the May- 
ville Mutual and of the Wisconsin Mutual 
Association, outlined association work in 
the Badger state. The association con- 
cucts a general service for all its com- 
panies, and also has two services for 
which they subscribe, if they so elect. 

One is a uniform supply bureau, which 
furnishes everything in the way of 
standard forms and supplies, except poli- 
cies, and the other is an inspection: and 
fire prevention service under the direc- 
tion of a thoroughly competent inspec- 
tor. Most of the member companies are 
subscribers to the two services. 

The Federated (class) mutuals held 
their initial meeting Wednesday morn- 
ing at the Hotel La Salle under the 
chairmanship,of Justin Peters of Phila- 
delphia, with about 80 companies repre- 
sented. 

Reports of officers and of C. A. McCot- 
ter as chairman of the committee on 
federal tax law, occupied the morning 
session. 





WANTS ISSUE AS TO 
PROFITS SETTLED 


Kansas Commissioner Holds That 
Capital and Surplus Should Be 
Basis for Computation 


TOPEKA, KAN., Nov. 13.—The 
Kansas legislature which meets in 
January probably will be called upon 
to enact a law determining how the 
profits of fire companies are to be de- 
termined. This question keeps bobbing 
up in rate matters coming before the 
state department and Carey J. Wilson. 
insurance commissioner, has decided 
that there ought to be a law in Kansas 
relating to it and stop the agitation 


—=—=—= 
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Attention! 








THE GENERAL AGENCY OF 


NEARE, GIBBS &@ LENT 


CINCINNATI 
“The Office with the Quick Service” 
Handles eight companies for automobile, fire, theft and transportation 
insurance and has an agency organization, with first class special 
agents’ and adjusters’ service, in fourteen states. 
Prompt corregpondence with agents, quick adjustments and settlements. Only 
high grade companies handled. 


Write Us for an Agency 


We also handle river hull, yacht, river cargo, ocean cargo, parcel post, registratered mail, tourist 
floater, transportation floater and traveling salesmen floater insurance. 





which comes with every presentation 
of a rate matter to the department. Mr. 
Wilson says: 


Commissioner Wilson’s Views 


“The companies confend that they 
should be allowed to profit on the un- 
derwriting business while we have main- 
tained all the time that the profit should 
be figured on the actual capital and sur- 
plus of the companies. There is a vast 
difference in these two items. The income 
from the capital, surplus and the reserve 
accounts all go into the profit account of 
the company and is distributed to the 
stockholders as dividends. 

“The companies contend that they 
should be allowed a rate which would 
return a reasonable net profit on the 
business written. We contend that the 
reasonable net profit should be only on 
the capital and surplus, the money ac- 
tually put into the company by the stock- 
holders. A bank makes its profits from 
loans and discounts and does not take 
any part of the deposits. It seems to us 
that insurance premiums are deposits 
against losses and that: the companies 
are not entitled to take any of these 
deposits as profits, but only the income 
which it may derive from these deposits 
and from its investments. 

“This is a question which must be defi- 
nitely and finally settled before there can 
be any real adjustment of the rate dif- 
ferences between the department and the 
companies. A law fixing the basis of 
profit would bring a lawsuit ‘which would 
get a final determination of the matter 
and fix a basis upon which rates could 
be based.” 





REPORT IS MADE ON 
BIG EXPLOSION LOSS 


Engineers of the Continental Went 
Over the Ground Following the 
Morgan, N. J., Disaster 


NEW YORK, Nov. 12.—Engineers of 
the Continental have made a report on 
the explosion and fire at the T. A. Gil- 
lespie Loading Company at Morgan, N. 
J., Oct. 4-5. This plant is situated near 
South Amboy. Its area was about 3,300 
acres. The buildings consisted of 13 
shell-loading units, about 200 finished 
shell warehouses, offices and bank. The 
explosion and fire started in one of the 
unit buildings at 7:45 p. m., Oct. 4. 
When this was destroyed and the fire 
and explosion were thought to be un- 
der control an extra unit got on fire at 
2:00 p. m. the next day and during the 
day ten more units were destroyed. 
About 100 warehouses located at the 
south end of the plant escaped destruc- 
tion. Near-by towns were hit by the 
explosion and much damage caused. 


Conclusions of Engineers 


The engineers, reached the following 
conclusion: 

“That we should have a careful inspec- 
tion of all chimneys on buildings in 
South Amboy, Morgan, Perth Amboy, 
Woodbridge, Sewaren, South River, Key- 
port, Tottenville and the south and west 
end of Staten Island on which any of 
our companies have fire lines. 

“That if we write explosion cover on 
buildings and contents within three miles 
of loading plants or plants where large 
amounts of explosives are stored or man- 
ufactured a proper explosion rate should 
be obtained approximating the rate on 
the nearest loading plant. 

“That if over 10 tons of explosives are 
subject to a single explosion, we should 
keep off the explosion cover on buildings 
and contents within three miles of load- 
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Automobile Insurance 





INDEMNITY MUTUAL MARINE AS- 
SURANCE CO., LTD., OF LONDON, 
ENGLAND 


Surplus United States Statement,$ 461,101 
Surplus Home Office Statement, 11,727,022 


THE ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 
(Marine Dept.) OF LONDON, ENG. 
Surplus - - - - + «= - $1,348,075 
THE TOKIO MARINE AND FIRE 
INSURANCE CO., LTD., 

OF TOKIO, JAPAN 
(Marine Department) 


Surplus United States Statement, $ 562,916 
Surplus Home Office Statement, 7,433,611 


APPLETON & COX, Attorneys 
3 South William St. NEW YORK 
AN ATTRACTIVE PROPOSITION 


UNITED STATES LLOYDS, Inc., of 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Surplus - - - - - - - - $830,150 
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Recommend the Cheapest and 
the Best of the Approved 
Automobile Locks— 


NEUTRALOCK 


Inquire about our Protected Commission arrangement. 
It’s for your benefit. | 


Mr. Agent 











Holloway Sales Company 


2101 Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 
PHONE CALUMET 4492 | 














Our insurance covers Fire, Theft, Public Liability and Property 





Damage in one Policy. 


Cars listing $ 500.00 or under, $ 8.70 
Cars listing 1,000.00 or under, 15.00 


Live agents wanted in Wisconsin. Good commissions. 


The Badger State Limited Mutual Auto Ins. Co. 


RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN. 











— 


The Best Field in the Insurance Business 
Today is Live Stock Insurance 
We want good men who work among farmers and stockmen to communicate with us 


Territory in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Minnesota 
THE KASKASKIA LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Home Office: - * = 





Shelbyville, Illinois 
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ing plants or plants where large amounts 
of explosives are stored or manufactured. 

“That unit output of shell loading 
plants should be made smaller, the neces- 
sary plant output being obtained by 
building a larger number of units. Each 
leading unit should be separated from 
the next nearest by at least 2,000 feet. 
Unit magazine storage capacity should 
be limited to 5,000 pounds of explosive. 

“That at the same distance from the 
source of explosion, frame and brick 
buildings are better explosion risks than 
buildings of rigid or monolithic con- 
struction. 

“We should keep off explosion cover 
on memorial and stained glass windows 
in churches and other property unless we 
get adequate rate.” 
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MOTOR LOSS WAS VERY HEAVY 


Insurance Companies Will Be Called 
on to Pay About $400,000 in 
Forest Fire 


DULUTH, MINN., Nov. 13.—Auto- 
mobile insurance companies will face 
a heavy loss on account of the big 
forest fire, a recent survey showing 
a total of 471 
Over half of the number were Fords, 


cars being destroyed. | 





the heavy toll being due to the light | 


weight of the car and its tendency to 
leave the road in the mad rush for 
safety, leaving its occupants to rusn ou 
ward a-foot. The survey report shows 
the average value of the cars destroyed 
to be #1,200, the loss of an entirely 
new Pierce-Arrow touring car and 
truck, several Marmons, Buicks, Oak- 
lands, bringing the average up in spite 
of the large number ot cheap cars. 
Shortly before the fire a fire-proof gar- 
age was completed at Cloquet. When 
the population of that city rushed to 
the train coming to Duluth to escape 
the flames 35 cars were left at the 
garage. The fire-proof garage was en- 
tirely destroyed as well as the cars. 
Practically all of the cars lost were 
covered by some insurance, and va- 
rious companies show claims of nearly 
$400,000 against the reported total loss 
of $568,000. In nearly all cases the 
loss is complete, the cars not even 
being worth bringing to town to be 
disposed of as junk. One company 
having 60 cars caught in the fire, lo- 
cated everyone of them in the nurned 
district, and of the 60 found only one 
worth bringing in as salvage. The re- 
mains were sold for $25 over haulage. 
Immediately after the fire there were 
many reports in Duluth that junk deal- 
ers were covering the burned district 
buying automobile wrecks from their 
owners for little or nothing, and redis- 
posing of them at high prices. Auto- 
mobile insurance men “declare any junk 
man that could make money from haul- 
ing in the fire wrecked cars was wel- 
come to his money. 


CURTAILMENTS ARE MODIFIED 


Increased Production of Pleasure Cars 
Will Result From Ruling of War 
Industries Board 





Automobile underwriters are much 
gratified over the announcement of the 
War Industries Board that there is to 
be put into effect immediately a modi- 
fication of the restrictions under which 
the manufacturing of pleasure cars has 
been materially curtailed. Under the 
tuling an industry which for the last 
tour months of 1918 has been curtailed 
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“All Kinds of Insurance on Automobiles” 























25 percent will hereafter have its pro- 
duction curtailed only 12% percent, 
and where it has been curtailed 40 per 
cent the curtailment is changed to 20 
per cent, and where it has been curtailed 
50 percent the curtailment is changed to 
25 percent. This means that there will be 
an appreciable increase in the number 
of passenger automobiles produced dur- 
ing the remainder of this year. 

In spite of the large amount of war 
work that has been done by the large 
automobile plants they are nevertheless 


| in good condition to resume at once 


the production of passenger cars. As 
an example the Maxwell plant in De- 
troit which is engaged in a wide variety 
of war work, has been producing an 
average of 125 cars daily for several 
months. The production of the Chal- 
mers has been 30 a day since last Aug- 
ust. Production at Willys-Overland 
plant has been averaging 225 daily since 
September; Paige and Saxon, 25; Lib- 
erty, five; King, four; Columbia, three, 
and Dort, 25. 


Will Reduce Insurance 


The action of the war industries board 
in removing part of the restrictions on 
pleasure car manufacturing will result 
in fire and theft insurance companies re- 
ducing the amount of insurance granted 
on second hand cars. The subject will 
no doubt come up at the meeting of the 
conference this week and it is expected 
that the rule by which such limits were 
increased 10 percent over those shown 
on the rate sheets will be abrogated. If 
the second hand car market shows any 
material slump some companies may 
decide to go over all their business on 
second hand machines and cancel out 
portions of it or reduce policies. Policies 
issued in the future are sure to be for 
the old limits of insurance or those 
shown on standard rate sheets. 





George Plummer, teller of the Peters- 
burg (Va.) Savings and Trust Company, 
has resigned to connect with the general 
agency of W. L. Venable & Company, 
which specializes in fire iines, following 
the recent death of his brother-in-law, 
Joseph E. Venable, a member of the 
agency firm. 


It has just been learned that Dan- 
dridge W. Caldwell, a member of James 
E. Caldwell & Sons, prominent local 
agency at Nashville, died of influenza at 
Camp Taylor, Louisville, a few days ago. 


“T have received your invitation to ‘call 
and pay,’” said an agent’s debtor, “and I 
am calling this morning to pay my re- 
spects, which is all I can pay at present.” 


MICHIGAN MORTGAGES FOR SALE 


On Lands and Properties 
increasing in value more rapidly than in any 
other state in the Union. Interest 5 to 7%. 

itle Guaranteed. 


MITCHELL & CO., 24%exasT ire 





of Watetocec m3! 


65th ANNUAL STATEMENT 


STUART MORGAN, State Agent, Michigan, East Lansing 


CASHMAN & EVANS, Gen'l Agents, 


N. T. JULIAN, State Agent, 


Capital - = - - $1.900,983.0u 
Assets (to protect policy holders) - 600,900.00 
Net Surplus to policy holders - - 5,574,008.60 
Net surplus to stockholders - - 2,650,983.02 
Colorado, Denver 
Ohio and West Vin., Columbus 


F.G. HERMAN, State Agent, Indiana and I<entucky, Indianapolis, Ind. 
P. P. WIPPELL, State Agent, Illinois and Wisconsin. P.O. Box 225, Chicago 


ae 
E. S. F 


Wi ATERMAN State Agent, Missouri, Kansasand Oklahoma, Kansas City, Mo. 
REEMAN, State Agent, Iowa, Nebraska and Minnesota, Omaha, 


Nebraska 








INDEPENDENT ADJUSTERS 








ILLINOIS MISSOURI 


QUINCY ADJUSTMENT 
& SERVICE BUREAU 


Well’s Building, Quincy GEORGE C.GILL, Mgr. 


IOWA 





ILL , wre. IND. 
H.TAYLOR 
1865 “higuraace Exchange, Chicago 
hone Wabash 2546 
ADJUSTER OF FIRE LOSSES 





ELLINOIS . AND EASTERN IOWA 
ILLINOIS ADJUSTMENT 





EAU. 
Til. 
HLF. Amold . chery Si. Haslett. A. Bartlett 
Fire and Automobile 
ILLINOIS INDIANA 


ELDRIDGE H. SPERRY 
506 & 7 Robeson Bldg., Champaign, III. 
Western Union or Long Dist. Phone Office 147, 
Res. 458) facilitates prompt service 


ILLINOIS 
J. B. SIKKING, Adjuster 
For Gestend and Southern Illinois. Specialty: Farms 


and Dwellings. 
618 W. Jefferson Springfield. Illinois 


ILLINOIS 


THOMAS A, PETTIGREW 
Eades Building, Streator, Illinois 
Fire loss adjuster for the companies. Building Losses 
a specialty. 











North & Central Southern Eastern 
ILLINOIS WISCONSIN IOWA 
BEN C. Spy: ~ sna 
Central Life Bldg., Ottawa, Illinois 
ADJUSTER OF FIRE LOSSES FORK THE COMPANIES 
34 vears in insurance work 


Western 


INDIANA 





Cent. Southern Eas West 
ILLINOIS WISCONSIN TOWA INDIANA 





J. M.HILTON 

ist Nat x Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
ADJUSTER OF FIRE LOSSES FOR THE COMPANIES 
IND, ILL. KY. TENN. 


I. H. ODELL & SON 
110 Upper Second St., Evansville, Ind. 
Adjusters of Fire, Tornado, Automobile and I 
Marine Losses 





Kansas Oklahoma Eastern Colorado 


WARREN gate bay ad BUREAU 
R. B. WARREN, Manager. 


Fire Loss Adjustments for the Companies Only 
No. 229 Beacon Building Wichita, Kansas 


KANSAS 
JOHN M. KINKEL W. P. KINESL 
KINKEL ADJUSTMENT AGENCY 
+ FIRE, TORNADO and AUTOMOBILE 
LOSSES ADJUSTED 


HUTCHINSON : > KANSAS 
KANSAS 





B. R. BOLINGER 


Fire, Tornado, Hail and Automobile 
Losses Adjusted 





Bucklin Kansas 
MICHIGAN 

FREDK. M. CHAMPLIN 
629 Michigan Trust Building Grand Rapids, Mich 


Adjuster of Fire Losses 


MICHIGAN—OHIO—INDIANA 
HORACE L. SPICE 


Suite 919 Dime Bank Building 
Detroit, Michigan 


ADJUSTER FIRE AND AUTOMOBILE LOSSES 


NEBRASKA, WESTERN IOWA AND 
NORTHERN KANSAS 
ABEL J. BALDWIN 
Adjuster of Fire Insurance Losses 
| 803 Bee Bldg. Phone Red 5848 Omaha 


N. DAKOTA. ond N. = Ime 











Gr: 
PROMPT SERVICE 
20 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
OHIO—WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
FRANK A. DUNNING 
282 East Market St., Akron, O. 

Fire, Automobile, Tornado losses 
PROMPT SERVICE, OHIO AND WESTERN PA, 
OHIO 

JOHN M. SEYMOUR 


363 Main Street Ashtabula, Ohio 
17 years experience as an insurance agent 
and builder. 

WESTERN FIELD 


INSURANCE ADJUSTMENT CO. 
Crossan G. W. Shirley H. G. Fowles 
Fire, Tornado, Automobile and Inland Marine Losses 
Pioneer Automobile Adjusters 














Waldheim Buil ding, Kansas City, Mo. 


| WISCONSIN AND MICHIGAN 
Fire Loss Adjustments. Bh paeee and No. Michigan 
er 25 ” experience 
| iy x AWSON 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
l and Long Distance Telephone 786 
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a man or woman who has had automobile or fire 
insurance experience for important position made 
Good salary and good opportunity for the 
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GREAT LAKES 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office, Insurance Exchange 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


N. L. Piotrowski, President 
A.C. Mack, Managing Underwriter 





Telephone Harrison 7358 








INCORPORATED 1824 
United States Fire Insurance Co. 


Capital - - $1,400,000.00 
Assets- - - 7,525,508.76 


Western Department Home Office Pacific Coast Dept. 
FREEPORT, ILL. 95 William Street SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
NEW YORK 


LIGHTNING RODS 


A IT 
MARK INSURES 
OF QUALITY THE BEST 





TRADE MARK 


St. Louis Lightning Rod Co. 


DeKalb and Trudeau Streets 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Automatic Fire Sprinklers 


(PARTICIPATING PLAN) 


The Phillips Company 


108 South La Salle St. - Franklin 4572 


Chicago 




















THE YORKSHIRE 


INSURANCE CO., LTD., OF YORK, ENGLAND 


ESTABLISHED 1824 


Fire, Lightning, Sprinkler Leakage, Automobile, War and Explosion Insurance 


U. S. BRANCH 
ERNEST B. BOYD 


& DuBOIS 
Underwriting Manager 


FRANK 
United States Managers 
No. 80 Maiden Lane, New York 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE & TRUST CO., U. S. TRUSTEE 
No. 52 Wall Street, New York 
DEPARTMENT MANAGERS: 
METROPOLITAN—Willard SB. Brown & C0... cccccccccccccccsescessscvesssccecs New York, N. Y¥. 
usb Greensboro, N. 


GAROLINA-VIRGINIA—Harry R. Busb.......scsccccccccvcccccccccccesseccceeees » N.C 

SOUTHEASTERN— & On cccccccceccccccccecsocoscevovccccccccccecsccccoce tlanta, Ga. 

LOUISIANA-MISSISS PI—Jas. 3 ROSS... cccccccccccccccccccccccsccesccccccess New_ Orleans, Ia. 

PACIBIC COAST—Jas. C, JOWUStON........-ececccccccesecrecssccscevvessscecs San Francisco, Cal 
McClure Kelly and McKee Sherrard, Assistant Managers. 


PIONEER 


Fire Insurance Company 


of America 


Home Office, Chicago, IIl. 
J.T. HARROP, Mer. 





175 W. Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Central Underwriting Agency, 


General Agents 
Excess Lines, United States and Canada 



































VULCAN INSURANCE CO. 


89 FULTON STREET NEW YORK INCORPORATED 1911 


WRITE HAIL INSURANCE 


Establish your connections now for 1919 with 


A. J. Shaw General Agency 


HAIL INSURANCE BUILDING, | McPHERSON oe 
Five high class stock companies covering the states of 


Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska, Colorado, New 
Mexico and Wyoming. 








Many of our agents made from $1000 to $2000 in commissions in 45 days in 1918 




















STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1917 


Total Admitted Assets - - - - - - - + $507,968.00 
Surplus to Policy Holders - - - - - - - 321,320.00 
Net loss Paid since Organization - - - - = 375,213.00 





Correspondence solicited for lines on high-class mer- 
cantile and special hazards where not represented. 











LIVE AGENTS WANTED 
TO WRITE HAIL AND CYCLONE INSURANCE. 
TERRITORY OPEN IN ALL NORTHWEST STATES. 
TWENTY PER CENT COMMISSION. 





ARIZONA CENTRAL DEPARTMENT 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, SCS COVERING 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA anions ~eeiab-etntana 
a WISCONSIN — MICHIGAN 
CAPITAL 
CHAS. P. HALL 
$200,000.00 SPECIAL AGENT 


2019 INSURANCE EXCHANGE 


EDGAR M. Dae es 
CHICAGO 











VICE-PRESIDENT AN 
GEN ERAL MANAGER | 

















WRITE ST. PAUL MUTUAL HAIL & CYCLONE INS. CO. 
,FODAY 805-6 Pioneer Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 
RE-INSURANCE DEE A. STOKER 


EXCESS RE-INSURANCE 
CATASTROPHE HAZARD 


11 SO. LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 


Accident, Compensation, Liability and Excess Auto Fire Covers 





RE-INSURANCE UNDERWRITER 








410 TONS OF GOLD sai 
NORTH AMERICA 


. PHILADELPHIA 
THE OLDEST AMERICAN STOCK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WE MAINTAIN A. DEPARTMENT TO ASSIST AGENTS IN SECURING 








LOCAL RISKS CO ED OUTSIDE. IF THERE ARE ANY SUCH RISKS 
IN YOUR FIELD, WRITE US ABOUL THEM. WE MAY BEABLE TO HELP ¥ 
9 IT IS WORTH TRYING 
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The National Underwriter 


Formerly THE WESTERN UNDERWRITER 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER ON INSURANCE 





PART TWO 





TWENTY-SECOND YEAR No. 46 


CHICAGO, CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK, THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 1918 


$3.00 per Year, 15 Cents a Copy 








FINE OPPORTUNITY 
BEFORE LIFE MEN 


Closing Weeks of This Year Will 
Bring Record Breaking 
Sales Figures 


CONDITIONS NOW IDEAL 


Fear of Assuming Financial Obligation 
Now Removed; Prospects Are 
in Buying Mood 


It is safe to say that the remaining 
seven weeks of 1918 will be the best 
life insurance weeks in the history of 
the business. Never before has the 
soliciting agent been confronted with 
the opportunity that is now before him. 
Forced to save and conserve, to forego 
luxuries and to keep expenses at the 
lowest possible level the public finds 
that the restraint has now been lifted 
and the pendulum will swing backward. 

Two Excuses Now Passe 


The prospect who has said: “Yes, I 
really should have some life insurance, 
but do not feel that I can obligate 
myself at this time; see me after the 
war,” has been stripped of his only 
excuse. So has the prospect who has 
said that his only reason for not taking 
out life insurance was the fact that he 
is included in the military draft and 
might possibly be taken. 


Feeling of Hesitancy Gone 


_ The greatest obstacle that the solic- 
iting agent has found in his way during 
the time this country was at war was 
the hesitancy on the part of prospects 
to obligate themselves financially. 
Heavy demands have been made on the 
people. They have been forced to buy 
Liberty bonds, war savings stamps and 
to contribute generously to all of the 
war charities. In addition to this heavy 
taxes have been imposed and there has 
been a feeling of uncertainty that made 
Men unusually cautious of any financial 
outlay. Prospects who had sufficient 
Money with which to buy life insurance 
exhibited a disinclination to commit 
themselves until they were absolutely 
Certain of just where they stood and 
what turn affairs were to take. The 
abrupt closing of the war has left men 
of this kind without any further rea- 
sons for procrastinating. 


Prospects in Buying Mood 


The agent who does not take full ad- 
Vantage of the present situation will do 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 
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REASON \t¥.2t®SUCCEED 


We Issue Special Policies 


Not fake or trick policies, but Special Ones 
which keep abreast of the times with all the mod- 
ern features which are good and of advantage to 
our agents in the field. Our Special Policies 
now include: 

Special Income Policies y 

Special Policies for Total Abstainers 

Special 20 Payment guaranteed to save 4 pre- 
miums and pays dividends besides 

Special Policies for Children—(Not Indus- 
trial) . 

Special Joint Life. 

With the proper tools the workman can build 
a better structure. Our men can specialize on 
a particular policy which means better success 
for them. 


Good Contracts to Live, Clean Agents 


A FARM MORTGAGE BEHIND EVERY POLICY 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
ILLINOIS 


PEORIA: LIF 


PEORIA ——— 














CAPITAL, $200,000.00 


A company born in the West, Originators of the 






built for western people, “Multiple Option” Policy, 
by western men. a three-in-one contract. 

A good policy for the 
GOOD AGENTS WANTED live wire. 


Progressive in Its Ideas 
Conservative In Its Management 


STEPHEN M. BABBIT, Pres. HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 








LIFE INSURANCE SECTION 


LIFE PLAN FOR 
TRAINING OF SOLDIERS 


Anticipates Government Pro- 
gram for Vocational Educa- 


tion and Is Accepted 


TO WORK 8 HOURS DAILY 


Every Member of A. E. F. to Be 
Trained for Peace Work—Life 
Agency Officers Plan Broadly 





Friday night’s session of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Agency Officers at Chi- 
cago dealt chiefly with the vocational 
education of the American army over- 
seas, with particular reference to the 
course in life insurance salesmanship, 








LIFE AGENCY OFFICERS 


Life insurance men will be in- 
terested in Part 4 of this issue, 
which is devoted to the meeting 
of the Association of Life Agency 
Officers in Chicago last week. 
Some of the proceedings of that 
convention are found in the regu- 
lar life edition. The material 
produced at the Life Agency Of- 
ficers’ convention was most valu- 
able in every respect. Practical 
problems were discussed by prac- 
tical men. The papers and dis- 
cussions of the meeting form a 
valuable symposium. 




















the only one already formulated. Plans 
were made for the selection of 10 
civilian supervisors of the course, who 
are to instruct 100 officer principals, 
and under whom these, in turn, will 
instruct the 2,000 officer teachers ,re- 
quired to make the course effective. 
Frank L. Jones Endorsed 


Frank L. Jones, agency director of 
the Equitable of New York in Indiana 
and former superintendent of public 
instruction in that state, was endorsed 
as the association’s choice for general 
supervisor of instruction at the Paris 
headquarters. He will have an asso- 
ciate, and there will be eight. zone 
supervisors. A dozen or 15 names are 
being considered by the sub-committee 
of the executive committee, Winslow 
Russell, Glover S. Hastings and W. E. 
Taylor, who were empowered to make 
the selections, and they will receive 
suggestions as to the personnel for 
several days before making their rec- 
ommendations to the Y. M. C. A. com- 
mission on vocational training for men 
overseas, which controls the entire 
educational project. 


Rigorous Training Proposed 
An interesting announcement made 
at the session illustrated the care the 
government purposes to exercise in 
the training of its soldiers and its firm 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 9) 
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Life Insurance After the War 


of Life Agency Officers in Chi- 
cago last week, M. Albert Linton, 
vice-president and associate actuary of 
the Provident Life & Trust, gave a not- 
able paper on “Life Insurance After the 
War.” This is a big theme with peace 
period now at hand. Mr. Linton said: 
The subject has to do with the busi- 
ness of life insurance during the stir- 
ring days of reconstruction that are 
almost upon us. There may be some 
who believe that the world will one of 
these days relapse into its pre-war 
state of mind and will forget many of 
the radical ideas that have disturbed us 
during the war. There are others who 
believe that the vast forces liberated 
by the stupendous catastrophe will 
continue their work of modifying our 
social order for many a long year to 
come. Europe who has passed through 
the fiery furnace will respond most 
quickly and most thoroughly. The old 
order has betrayed her so grievously 
that she will not hesitate to blaze new 
trails. America will follow more 
slowly, but the sparks from the Euro- 
pean conflagration have fallen and will 
continue to fall upon this side of the 
Atlantic. Fires will blaze up here and 
there and it will be part of our task to 
see to it that only the dross and the 
unlovely parts of our social fabric are 
consumed. 


W ILL the government take over life 
insurance? There are some who 
fear that one of the after effects of 
this war will be the creation in this coun- 
try of a government insurance monop- 
oly that will force the private compa- 
nies out of business. No consideration 
of life insurance after the war would 
be at all complete if it did not concern 
itself with this problem. It is a prob- 
lem to be dispassionately and thor- 
oughly discussed; not one to be solved 
at this time by messages to the presi- 
dent and members of Congress. Re- 
sponsible officials representing the ad- 
ministration have denied any intention 
to usurp the functions of private life 
insurance. Let us take them at their 
word, and not foolishly create a pub- 
lic issue where none exists. At the 
same time let us, among ourselves, ex- 
amine the problém with open minds. 


PROPOSE to consider for a few 

moments four of the possible rea- 
sons that might be urged in favor of 
government life insurance for civilians. 

1. Does the fact the government 
took over the insurance of its soldiers 
and sailors indicate the same necessity 
for government civilian insurance? 

2. Would it improve the quality of 
the service rendered to the policy- 
holder? 

3. Would it cheapen the cost of in- 
surance? 

4. Would it furnish revenue to the 
government? 


A T the meeting of the Association 


THE government took over the in- 
surance of our soldiers and sailors 
for the reason that, even if it had been 
financially possible, it would not have 
been fair for the group of policyholders 
forming the private life companies to 


have undertaken the risk of insuring 
millions of men going to the front in 
this greatest of all wars. The creation 
of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
placed the burden exactly where it be- 
longed, upon the whole body of tax 
payers. Assuming that our military 
and naval forces number 4,000,000 men, 
it will require only 32,000 deaths in a 
year to exhaust the year’s premiums 
paid to the government by the soldiers 
and sailors themselves. If there were 
only twice that number of deaths, the 
claims would exceed the premiums by 
about $250,000,000. In addition, the 
government would be called upon to 
pay large sums under the disability fea- 
ture for which no charge has been 
made. The government has done a 
magnificent thing for its soldiers and 
sailors by furnishing insurance at rates 
that de not pretend to cover the cost. 
But when the emergency is past there 
will be no valid reason why the gov- 
ernment should sell civilian insurance 
below cost. 


W OULD government service be bet- 
ter? Coming to the second pos- 
sible reason, would the service ren- 
dered by a government bureau be an 
improyement upon that rendered by 
the companies? I can see but one an- 
swer. The healthy competition be- 
tween the companies now stimulates 
the best possible service to the policy- 
holder. A government bureau is in 
constant danger of stagnation. New 
ideas involving changes in method are 
likely to be frowned upon. One of 
the greatest services that our life insur- 
ance companies are now rendering and 
will continue to render in increasing 
magnitude, is the administration of 
policy proceeds under the settlement 
options. Beneficiaries for one and two 
generations following the death of the 
policyholder are guaranteed an income 
from the policy proceeds held and ad- 
ministered by the insurance companies. 
By no stretch of the imagination can 
I conceive that these settlement op- 
tions would be as well administered by 
a bureaucratic establishment subject 
to political influence, as by the private 
companies who are now performing 
this service conscientiously and pro- 
gressively. And any tendency to lower 
the standard is bound to be checked by 
the rivalry between the companies. 


OULD government life insurance cost 

less than the insurance furnished by 
the private companies? The answer to 
this question is vital. It places an obli- 
gation upon all of us to bring home to 
the public the principle of mutual life 
insurance embodied in our American com- 
panies. In spite of all that we have 
accomplished, there is an undercurrent of 
opinion that the companies are organized 
for private profit. It is not realized as 
widely as it should be that our whole 
aim is to furnish insurance at cost and 
that the so-called “dividend” is simply 
the change that we are handing back to 
the policyholder as soon as experience 
has determined the actual cost of his 
insurance. If a government department 
would sell insurance cheaper than a pri- 
vate company, then in the aggregate the 
government’s gain from interest, saving 
in mortality and saving in expense, must 





relatively exceed the aggregate of similar 


items in the company. This is not the 
place to enter at length into the con- 
sideration of these three points. My own 
belief is that the gain in interest and 
the saving in mortality would be much 
less under government management than 
under private management. As to the 
question of expense, it is not possible 
to make a definite statement, but our 
first class life insurance companies are 





cenducted so efficiently that it is highly 
improbable that a bureaucratic govern- 
ment department could appreciably lower 
the rate of expense without lowering the 
service to the policyhoider. 


N considering the cost of government 

civilian insurance it is clearly our duty 
to show that the low rate now charged 
by the government for its war risk term 
insurance is no indication of the relative 
cheapness of government civilian insur- 
ance. Several of the private companies 
are selling term insurance to civilians at 
rates practically the same as those of 
the War Risk Bureau. In fact, the com- 
panies’ rates in some instances are lower. 
The obligation rests upon the companies 
as never before to spread accurate in- 
formation as to the function of perma- 
nent insurance and its relation to term 
insurance. Only thus can we expose the 
agitators who falsely claim that the com- 
panies’ rates are three or four times 
what they should be. The fallacy will 
receive a body blow as the war risk 
insurance is converted into the perma- 
nent forms provided by the law. In the 
meantime, however, we must do our part 
to hasten the day of enlightenment. 

The relative ignorance on the part 
of the general public as to the real 
character of insurance is in part attrib- 
utable to the character of our advertis- 
ing. More and more it is being pointed 
out that we have advertised our com- 
panies, their size, age and so.on, without 
sufficiently advertising, from the point of 
view of the man in the street, the service 
we are prepared to render him and the 
varied kinds of policies available for his 
needs. This must be remedied. We must 
approach the problem from the policy- 
holders’ point of view and pattern our 
publicity accordingly. 

\ 
OMING to the fourth point, would it 
be possible for the government to 
raise revenue by an insurance monopoly? 
In Italy, life insurance was taken over 
by the government because the private 
companies were largely stock companies 
making large profits, Which the govern- 
ment coveted. In England the British 
labor party bases its antagonism to pri- 
vate insurance upon the tremendous 
profits made by the industrial companies. 
Our consideration of the American situa- 
tion has already shown that these con- 
ditions do not exist here; that the com- 
panies are selling their insurance on a 
mutual basis that eliminates the element 
of profit and that government ownership 
would probably not lower the cost. It 
therefore follows that if the government 
plans to take over insurance for revenue 
purposes, the cost to the policyholder 
must be increased. 


NSTEAD of a government monopoly of 

life insurance, it is not impossible that 
the government might create a depart- 
ment to issue policies in competition with 
the regular companies. If this proposal 
were actually launched we must think 
carefully before appearing in opposition. 
If the competition were fair and above- 
board it would, of course, test the com- 
panies’ claim that they are rendering 
maximum service at low cost. One thing 
that we would have a right to demand 





is that the entire expense of conducting 


the government bureau be borne by the 
policyholders themselves, so that no part 
of the expense would be met directly or 
indirectly by taxation. In other words, 
that the government bureau should stand 
on its own bottom exactly as do the 
private companies. I do not feel that 
it is at all necessary for the government 
to take this step, but if it should be 
taken, the companies have little to fear 
if they are but given a square deal. 


HAVE been intensely interested in 

some facts furnished by James Ff, 
Little, assistant actuary of the Pruden- 
tial. Mr. Little has had considerable 
experience in an insurance company 
located in Australia which did business 
also in New Zealand. In New Zealand 
a government insurance department was 
formed and business was solicited by em- 
ploying agents and paying commissions, 
as in the case of the private companies, 
In competition, the government agents 
always emphasized the advantages of the 
government guarantee for the fulfillment 
of contracts. In spite of these facts the 
Australian company found New Zealand 
the most favorable field for life insur- 
ance of all those in which it operated. 
Mr. Little further pointed out that at 
the end of 1915 the total insurance per 
head of population in New Zealand was 
$198. Excluding government insurance, 
the insurance per head was $141. In 
Australia where the insurance is all car- 
ried by the private companies, the insur- 
ance per head was $142. From this re- 
markably significant result, Mr. Little 
draws the conclusion that what the New 
Zealand department took from the pri- 
vate companies was made up to them 
by reason of the great advertisement 
which the existence of the government 
department gave to life insurance as a 
whole. I believe the creation of a gov- 
ernment bureau for civilians would have 
the same result in this country. 


HE conclusion, therefore, at which I 

arrive, after contemplating the possi- 
bilities of government insurance activity, 
is that we need have no fear; on the 
contrary that we may look forward to 
vast opportunity for development. We 
are soon to realize, even more than we 
do now, that the war has given a tre- 
mendous impulse to our business. 

A great deal has been written about 
the War Risk Bureau and I have no 
desire to indulge in vain repetition. At 
the same time no consideration of life 
insurance after the war can fail to take 
into account this stupendous insurance 
achievement of our government. The in- 
estimable service of life insurance has 
been advertised throughout this country 
in a manner far beyond what the indi- 
vidual companies could possibly have 
done in a decade of extensive publicity. 
Millions of beneficiaries—wives, mothers, 
sisters, fathers and brothers—have be- 
come intimately concerned with the in- 
surance principle. They would experi- 
ence a distinct feeling of loss were the 
insurance protection to be withdrawn. 
The soldier or sailor, too, has realized 
in a peculiar manner the obligation rest- 
ing upon him to take insurance for the 
protection of those who are near and 
dear to him. All of this vast body of 
insurance good-will is of tremendous sig- 
nificance. It points the way to boundless 
possibilities. 


WE have all been impressed by the 
large average amount of insurance 
carried by the soldier or sailor, no less 
than $8,500, which is an amount sufficient 
to provide a monthly income of nearly 
$50 for a period of twenty years. When 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 13) 











| MERCHANTS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A complete new line of Policies incorporating all that is latest and best. 
Liberal Agency Contracts. 
Choice territory under direct contract in nineteen States. 
Four Million Dollars worth of Good Will distributed over entire territory by prompt payment of 
all claims since organization. 
Good agents have no difficulty in profiting largely by this established Good Will. 


On Agency matters address the President at the Home Office. 


WM. A. WATTS, President 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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of success. 





Company. 


Jesse R. Clark, 
President 





THE REAR GUARD. 


No more virile and efficient body of men can be found than 
the large army of life underwriters. 
Towering back of the agent in his efforts, as a mighty rear guard, is the 


strength and prestige of the Company and the Institution he represents. 
The stronger the rear guard, the greater the agent’s morale and chance 


Four big success factors in the work of the Union Central Agency Force are: 
The GOOD WILL created by farm loan in- 


vestments, developing the Country’s agri- 
cultural resources, and thereby contributing 
largely to the world’s food supply. 


The UNIQUE SERVICE extended freely to 
the insured and their beneficiaries, merit- 
ing the appellation—the Great Policyholders’ 


The SECURITY of the non-fluctuating, panic 
and war proof investments, limited to first 
mortgages on carefully selected cultivated 
farms, and United States Liberty Bonds. 


The SAVING enjoyed by policyholders in 
premium deposits, the result of the Com- 
pany’s superior earnings, favorable mortality, 
and economy of management. 





The Union Central Life Insurance Co. 


Allan Waters, 
Second Vice-President 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 























SIDELIGHTS ON AGENCY OFFICERS MEETING 








Plan Gigantic Meeting 


Winslow Russell, at the closing session 
of the Life Agency Officers meeting, sub- 
mitted the suggestion that a program be 
worked out in 1919 to be made applicable 
in 1920 for the holding of a gigantic life 
insurance convention in 1921, at which all 
of the life insurance men of the country, 
irrespective of the companies represented 
would attend, based on production to be 
determined on, as either $100,000, $150,- 
000 or $200,000. At such a meeting the 
best life insurance men in the world 
would attend and there would result an 
exchange of views, the value of which 
would stimulate life insurance to a re- 
markable degree. The plan was referred 
to the executive committee with power 
to act. 

The informal discussions in the hotel 
lobby and among the various members 
at the close of the meeting were rather 
unfavorable to the suggestion. It would 
necessarily have to be held under the 
auspices of the Association of Life 
Agency Officers and the feeling exists 
that the holding of such a meeting would 
have a tendency to get the organization 
off on a tangent. It is considered es- 
sential above all things to have the Of- 
fiers Association maintain its identity 
and fulfill the purpose for which it was 
organized. Such a meeting would, of 
necessity, overshadow anything else the 
Officers Association could do, and would 
identify it as the sponsor for this con- 
vention rather than as the informal con- 
ference of agency heads that was the 
original purpose of the organization. 


Returning Soldiers 


By all odds the biggest topic at the 
Meeting of the Association of Life 
Agency Officers was the need of life com- 
panies to be ready for returning soldiers. 
The statement was frequently made that 
the men who will come back from the 
fighting lines will have their ambitions 
quickened and be very much alive to the 
Main chance. Their viewpoint will be 
broadened and they will certainly not re- 
turn to the same old ruts from which 
they emerged. The life insurance com- 
Panies, or at least those whose represen- 
tatives attended this meeting, appreci- 
ate just what is before the life com- 
Panies. They realize that in order to 
draw these men to them as agency ma- 
terial, they must present something that 
‘S$ attractive. There must be no handing 
. Tate books to men and telling them 

at the world is before them and full 
of prospects, __ 

The fine unified program that is to be 
= into effect immediately in France 
Fo be no better than the arrangements 
a life insurance companies must make 
th actually contract with the men when 

ey arrive in this country. 
terobably no life insurance meeting in 

€ history of the business was ever held 






at a more opportune time. On Thursday 
the news that the armistice had been 
signed was announced and on Friday 
morning the meeting opened. Naturally 
the trend of thought centered on what 
is to be done for the men while on the 
other side and after they arrive in this 
country. The feeling that the end of the 
war was so near at hand centered the 
discussion on this subject and made the 
necessity for shaping up something defin- 
ite keenly felt. 


Feet Under Same Table 


The plan of the delegates of eating 
breakfast, lunch and dinner together 
probably did more than any other one 
thing to bring the men attending the 
meeting closer together and to break 
down the formality that might otherwise 
have prevented “real honest to goodness” 
talk and discussion. After the first two 
or three meals together the men were 
thoroughly acquainted and there was a 
spirit of cameraderie. 

Although attended by important men 
there is probably less formality con- 
nected with the meetings of the Officers 
Association than any other life insurance 
gathering that is held. The men attend 
for the purpose of taking something 
away with them. There is to be noticed 
an effort on the part of every one to con- 
tribute anything to the meeting that may 
be of value. This is true of the repre- 
sentatives of the big companies as well 
as the small ones. W. E. Taylor of the 
Equitable Life of New York and Glover 
S. Hastings of the New England Mutual, 
representing old eastern companies, con- 
tributed as much to the discussions as 
any one. They told unreservedly of what 
their companies were doing and sub- 
mitted anything asked for. Such an at- 
titude is encouraging to the smaller com- 
panies in the organization. 


Winslow Russell's Capacity 


It was rather refreshing to watch 
Winslow Russell of the Phoenix Mutual 
preside as chairman of the Association 
of Life Agency Officers. Mr. Russell in 
his work at Washington has had a re- 
markable experience. He has been able 
to gain an insight into affairs from a na- 
tional viewpoint. The result is that he 
is unusually well informed. He was able 
to answer all questions that were hurled 
at him and seemed to possess an inex- 
haustible fund of information. His 
thorough acquaintance with just what 
the government is going to do concerning 
the training of soldiers made it possible 
for the association to discuss intelligently 


| what part life insurance is to play in the 


training of men in the service after the 
war ends. In seeing to it that life insur- 
ance was the first great business to pre- 
sent a full and complete program for the 
training of men in the service, Mr. Rus- 
sell has rendered a service to the busi- 
ness that it would be difficult to attempt 





to calculate at this time. 
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Ohio National 


(The Company with the Big Surplus) 


Life Insurance Company 
CINCINNATI 


ALBERT BETTINGER, President 
i 


Does a Company that Has Increased from $3,856,713 Ordinary 


Insurance in Force in 1913 to $12,600,000 at the Present Time 
Interest You ? 


Incidentally a Company with $711,083 Capital and Surplus to 
Protect Those You Insure as Well as-the Permanency of Your 
Agency and Renewal Contract ? 


Doesn’t that Growth Spell Service, a Contented Body of Agents 
and Policyholders—a Good Reputation in the Field? 


Now, Honestly, Isn’t this about the Right Kind of a Company 
to Work For, to Pin,—Yes,—to Nail—Your Future To? 


A BIG IMPORTANT FACT: Every General Agency Is 
Practically in “‘Home Territory—within the Radius of the 
Influence of the Home Office with All the Help and Encour- 


agement of a Fully Equipped, Energetic Home Office 
Organization. 


We Have a General Agency Waiting for You in the Best 
Territory in the World. 


Address (in confidence if desired) 


T. W. APPLEBY, Secretary and Agency Manager 
CINCINNATI 
Ze 8 


(We placed $57,500 of our $122,500 subscription to the 4th 
Liberty Loan among 12 of our general agencies.) 
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BIGGEST COMPANY IN 
THE QUICKEST TIME 


Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Love Tells About the 
War Risk Bureau 





RESULTS ARE GIGANTIC 





Methods That Have Been Pursued to 
Give Protection to Men in 
the Service 





“How we have built the biggest 
company in the quickest time” was 
told by Thomas B. Love, assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, at the meeting 
of the Life Agency Officers at the Hotel 
LaSalle in Chicago, Saturday. He 
recited in detail just what the War 
Risk Insurance Bureau has accom- 
plished in writing $36,000,000,000 of 
life insurance on sailors and soldiers 
and doubling the volume of ordinary 
life insurance outstanding in the world 
in a year and a half’s time. This feat, 
Mr. Love said, is the result of a wonder- 
ful cooperation and willingness to serve 
on the part of all of the people of the 


nation. 
Beginning of the Act 


The act creating sailors’ and soldiers’ 
life insurance was passed Oct. 6, 1917, 
carrying with it the provision that all 
men entering military service must 
apply for the benefits of the act 120 
days after enlistment. Application 
blanks were sent out Oct. 11 and Oct. 
16 a conference of army men lasting 
two days was held in Washington to 
thoroughly post military men con- 
cerning the features of the new meas- 
ure. On Oct. 19 civilian experts were 
sent to the various camps to explain 
the act and assist in filling out appli- 
cations. On Oct. 29 S. H. Wolfe, the 
actuary, was commissioned to take up 
the work in France. His was the task 
of supervising the writing of business 
on the lives of men in widely scattered 
camps. 


The first insurance certificates (and 
it was early decided to issue simple 
certificates in lieu of policies) were 
delivered Feb. 11, 1918. Since that date 
they have been sent out at the rate 
of 10,000 a day. 


How Publicity Was Used 


During the early days a big drive was 
started to insure 1,000,000 men by Feb. 
12. Every possible avenue of publicity 
was made use of. A two reel movie 
was made and 36 reprints sent to the 
various army camps. A striking car- 
toon was drawn and sent to the daily 
papers and all other publications which 
might make use of it. A two act drama 
was staged in the Liberty theatres in 
the various camps in which the ad- 
vantages of carrying the maximum of 
$10,000 were set forth in a play that 
had a real plot and held the attention. 
A contest was then staged to find the 
prettiest girl in America and after the 
award had been made 200,000 calendars 
were sent out to the army camps with 
the winner’s picture prominently dis- 
played. 


Agents Helped in the Campaign 


The campaign was aided, Mr. Love 
said, in no small way by the manner 
in which the life agents of the com- 
panies cooperated with the government. 
In a large number of cases companies 
sent instructions to their men to ap- 
proach or canvass no men in military 
service for life insurance until it was 
ascertained that they had applied for 
and received the army limit of $10,000. 


By Feb. 12 the mark of 1,000,000 men 
insured was passed and on Feb. 14, $14,- 
500,000,000 of life insurancé was written 
representing 54,000 applications. This is 
the War Risk Bureau’s high water mark 
and will probably not be reached again. 
In other words, on that date more life 
insurance was written than ever before 
in the history of the business in one day, 
and the figures will probably stand as 
the record. 

Following this great drive, it was de- 
cided to insure the recruits as they went 
to camp, and now 96 to 98 percent of 
the men entering military service apply 
for and receive the government life in- 
surance on the same day they arrive in 
camp. Each depot brigade has its thor- 
oughly organized insurance office and 
the men, as they arrive, are given a 
15-minute talk on the government life 
insurance plan. Following this, one in- 
terviewer is sent to each man and a 





brief and to-the-point talk given. Every 


possible effort is made to insure every 
man that enlists. For those who fail to 
take out life insurance during the first 
few days in camp, there is in use a 
regular follow-up system. In spite of 
this, the overseas branch of thg War Risk 
Insurauce Bureau is still writing $25,000,- 
000 of life insurance a month on the 
lives of men who failed to insure before 
leaving this country. 

To date, the War Risk Insurance Bu- 
reau has written $36,250,000,000 of life 
insurance, representing 4,250,000 appli- 
cations. The size of the average policy 
is $8,750. At present an average of $2,750,- 
000,000 per month is being written, or 
$92,000,000 a day, or $64,000 a minute; 
or $1,000 a second, holidays and Sundays 
included. The bureau has had a pre- 
mium income of $143,000,000 and expenses 
of $1,500,000. To date there have been 
reported to the bureau 18,000 deaths, ex- 
clusive of the overseas casualties, and 
$170,000,000 in losses have been paid. 

Monthly Allotment Checks 

Not a small part of the work of the 
War Risk Insurance Bureau is the send- 
ing out of the monthly allotment checks. 
At the present time allotment checks at 
the rate of $1,000,000 a month are being 
sent out, and it is necessary to have 
30,000,000 individual card records to take 
care of the work. The correspondence 
of the bureau is unusually heavy. Twen- 
ty-four hours after the war risk act was 
signed 20 sacks of mail, containing in- 
quiries of every description were received 
at Washington. To date 3,600,000 letters 
have been addressed to the War Risk 
Insurance Bureau and there are now 
received and answered 10,000 letters a 
day. In order to carry on this great 
work, it is necessary for the War Risk 
Insurance Bureau to partially occupy 15 
office buildings in Washington at widely 
scattered locations. ’ 

Life insurance, Mr. Love said, has 
played a very important part in winning 
the war. Soon after our entrance into 
the war the government officials at 
Washington recognized life insurance as 
@ war necessity. It has accomplished 
much for the government in maintaining 
the morale of the overseas army. Our 
men, Mr. Love said, were able to sail 
from this country, knowing that those 
left behind them were fully protected. 
Their only concern was the winning of 
the war. Having taken care of their 
own affairs, they were able to set about 
the main task unhampered. The solicit- 
ing agent, Mr. Love said, has been fur- 
nished with the greatest talking point 
for life insurance in the history of the 
business. If life insurance maintains 
the morale of the fighting men, the same 
idea may be applied to civilian. The only 
difference is that the soldier on the fight- 
ing line is closer to catastrophe than 





the man in a normal pursuit. 


PRESIDENTS TO HAVE 
SPLENDID PROGRAM 


Main Features of the Forthcom- 


ing Annual Convention Next 
Month Announced 


STADDEN FOR CHAIRMAN 
Notable Men in Many Important 


Lines of Activity Will Make 
Addresses at Meeting 





NEW YORK, Nov. 12.—Govern- 
ment officials will participate with 
business and educational executives in 
the “Thrift” program of the twelfth 
annual convention of the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents, to be 
held at the Hotel Astor, New York, 
Dec. 5 and 6. Most of the problems 
to be discussed will be viewed largely 
from reconstruction angles. 

While the program has not been com- 
pleted it is possible to give the names 
of most of the speakers, with their re- 


spective subjects, as follows: 

Chairman of the Convention, George 
B. Stadden, president, Franklin Life of 
Springfield, Ill. 

“American Liberty—Its Rights, Its 
Obligations,” Dr. John Grier Hibben, 
president, Princeton University. 

“Some Present and Post-War Prob- 


lems,” Charles S. Thomas, United 
States Senator, Denver, Colo. 
“Increased Capital and _ Credit 


Through Thrift,” Joseph A. Chapman, 
vice-president, Northwestern National 
Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Address by James W. Gerard, ex- 
Ambassador to Germany, New York. 

“Life Insurance Thrift as a Con- 
structive Force,” Robert Lynn Cox, 
third vice-president, Metropolitan Life. 

“Group Insurance,” Eugenius H. 
Outerbridge, New York, ex-president, 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York. 





“Relationship of Life Insurance to 
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guarantee to do 





direct to YOU at the rate of $50 PER WEEK 


General Agents wanted in the following States: 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 


‘MR. SUCCESSFUL LIFE INSURANCE AGENT 


Do you want to secure a General Agency for yourself? If so, read this, it is 
pose wor you are insured in the United Life and Accident Insurance Company of New Hampshire for $5,000 under the Company’s Triple Indemnity Plan, what does your Policy 





WORTH KNOWING 


ANSWER: 


FIRST, it guarantees that in case of death from any cause $5,000, the face of the Policy, will be paid. 
SECOND, that in case of death from any ACCIDENT, $10,000, or DOUBLE the face of the Policy, will be paid. 
THIRD, that in case of death from certain SPECIFIED accident, $15,000, or THREE TIMES the face of the Policy, will be paid. 

BUT THIS IS NOT ALL. The Accident Disability Endorsement FURTHER guarantees that in case of total disability as a result of accidental ett the Company will pay 


during such disability, but not to exceed 52 weeks, after which the weekl: 
the period of disability. Can insurance do MORE? And WHY should any man be satisfied with a policy that would do less? 


Pennsylvania, Delaware, Kansas, Michigan, Ohio and the District of Columbia. 


Home Office, United Life Bldg., Concord, New Hampshire 


indemnit: 


will be at the rate of 
he cost is low. 


Address: 


PER WE throughout 

















54 Millions from 42 Agencies 


38 Millions Increase in Insurance in Force 








The 1917 Record of Efficient Service 
by our Competent Agency Force 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Boston, Mass. 














The Reinsurance Life Company 
of America 


DES MOINES, IOWA 





LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
REINSURANCE ONLY 
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the Development of Our Nation,” C. | sailors with a viewpoint to providing 
W. Fairchild, president, National Con- |them with means to utilize their economic 
° of Insurance Commissioners value to the utmost. The official an- 
coven Colo ? | nouncement concerning the board, of 
nv ; | : 
“Vocational Retraining—A National be “ + gs - i yg x gee 
Cc ation,’ Dr. C. A. Prosser, di aaa tacks tans era leas saab 
onserv eG. A , di- 
rector, Federal Board for Vocational | disabled in the war under circumstances 
Education, Washington, D. C. entitling him to benefits of the war-risk 
“Epidemic Waste of Human Life,” insurance act, the benefits of such of the 
: : * _| following services as he may require: 
Henry Py nei "viagogo ala So Vocational advice and assistance in 
ciety or America, New York. selecting a suitable occupation; help in 
Relationship of Dentistry to Health | returning to the old occupation again if 
— ‘ te J. i advisable; support — in training for 
irector, ochester enta ispen- | a new occupation or for greater pro- 
sary and ex-president of International | ficiency in an old occupation; a course of 


Dental Congress, Rochester, N. Y. preliminary training; a period of pro- 
z bationary employment; permanent em- 
Senator Thomas’ Address ployment in a desirable position, and 


Senator Thomas, who will speak on oe — hon ae him from mis- 
“Some Present and Post-War Problems,” | t#*esS and exploitations. 


is a leading member of the senate com- Dr. Burkhart on Dentistry 
mittee on finance, which has had charge i 
in the upper house of the legislation con- Dr. Harvey J. Burkhart, who will 


cerning the financial support of the coun- | SPeak on the important part that dentis- 
try’s participation in the war, including | tty Should play in health conservation, 
the large revenue bills and the Liberty | iS the director of the Rochester dental 
loan measure. Senator Thomas is chair- | dispensary, founded a few years ago by 
man of the senate committee on coast de- | George Eastman, the kodak manufac- 
fenses. turer. This institution has several func- 
Vice-President Chapman of the North- | tions including research work in dental 
western National Bank of Minneapolis | Science as applied to prolonging human 
is one of the pioneer leaders of the | life. Before taking up the work of es- 
banker-farmer movement to improve | tablishing this Rochester institution, Dr. 
rural credit conditions and provide bet- | Burkhart had been president of the Den- 
ter financial support for farmers. He is |.tal Society of the state of New York, 
also identified with the educational move- | 0f the National Dental Association and 
ment which has resulted in the creation | of the International Dental Congress. He 
of the American Institute of Banking and | is a member of the New York State Den- 
is a prominent member of the American | tal Licensing Examining Board. 
Bankers Association. Cc. W. Fairchild, who will speak on 
“Relationship of Life Insurance to the 
Outerbridge on Group Insurance Development of Our Nation,” is the new 
Eugenius H. Outerbridge of New York, | president of the National Convention of 
who will discuss group insurance from | Insurance Commissioners. The organiza- 
the viewpoint of the employer, was until | tion of which he is the head, will meet at 
recently president of the Chamber of | the Hotel Astor earlier the same week as 
Commerce of the state of New York. He | the Life Presidents’ convention and most 
has been connected with many important | of the commissioners who will be in at- 
movements for the development of the | tendance are planning to remain for the 
commerce of New York city and of the | later convention. : 
nation. He is a member of the firm of 
Harvey & Outerbridge and vice-president 


and managing director of the Pantasote Immense Toll Exacted 
Leather Company of New Jersey and : ° P a 
West Virginia and of the Agasote Mill- A leading medical journal estimates 


board Company of New Jersey. He has| that the toll of life throughout the 
been a director of the Equitable Life of | United States from influenza and 
New York for twelve years. Mr. Outer- | pneumonia will reach 200,000 before the 
bridge is a large employer of labor and epidemic subsides. 

takes a keen interest in welfare work re- 
lating to working men. 





Dr. C. A. Prosser to Speak Takes Over Husband’s Business 


Dr. C. A. Prosser, who will speak on Mrs. Herald S. Stafford of Madison, 
vocational retraining of soldiers, is the | Wis., has taken over the business of her 
executive head of the federal board which | husband, who was special agent there for 
has been organized at Washington for|the Northwestern Mutual. He is in 
the retraining of disabled soldiers and | France as an army Y. M. C. A. secretary. 


















Here is a problem for you to solve 


S a | ar y and the answer is simple— 


















++ opportunity. Liberal salary 
Commission and commissions plus attractive 
bonus and renewals, plus the 
+ best territory on earth equals 
Bonus our District Manager’s Contract 





which we are ready to give to 

R l just Five real producers. We 

enewals offer a direct contract covering 

. Iowa territory and pledge every 

Op portunity assistance towards building real 

agencies. This is a part of our 

new Agency plan which we hope to have in full 
working order by January lst, so—Get Busy. 

We are ten years old and ‘‘Clean Clear Through.” 

No experiment—no chances to take. You have 

been looking for an opportunity to “get in on the 

ground floor’’—here it is. 


Address 
lowa Life Insurance Co. ' 


Waterloo, Iowa 
F. A. Ferguson, President A. E. Wilder, Supt. Agencies 








































‘AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


Insurance Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Established 1899 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN 
PRESIDENT 
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The Minnesota Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


E. W. RANDALL, President T. A. PHILLIPS, Secretary-Actuary 


We have just entered 


THE STATE OF KANSAS 


We are looking for one or two capable General Agents 


A REAL OPPORTUNITY 


For Particulars Address 


E. S. ALBRITTON, Supt. of Agencies, Saint Paul, Minnesota 











SALARY 


A supervisor or field superintendent is to be offered an experienced life insu- 
rance man who can not only write applications but hire agents, by one of the 

est, conservative old line companies in the country. Salary and expenses 
will be paid. Communications confidential. 


Address, 33-W, care The National Underwriter 


















Has the Life Insurance Field Become More Limited? 
NOT WITH US 


Our Agents can sell policies on the annual premium plan, up to 
$3,000, to young men and young women as young as age 2. It is 
surprising how much annual premium insurance for goodly amounts 
can be placed on the little folks, protective insurance and educational 
and business start endowment insurance. This extension of the age 
limit for ordinary insurance down to age 2 helps considerably in these 
days and we have other advantages that help still more. Our new 
business this year is more than 50% larger than the new business for 
the same period last year. By the way, if your Company will let you 
write our insurance for children as a side line, we will. Some are 
writing as much as $10,000 a month of this insurance as a side line. 


OLD COLONY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, :: Chicago, Ill. 
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Peoples Life Insurance Company 


Frankfort - - - - - - - Indiana 


$ 1,000,000 
10,000,000 












Moses « -« «= 
Insurance in force 


Of course we want salesmen 
Of course we will pay the right kind well. 


Nor do we consider former life insurance experience absolutely 
necessary, in order to succeed with us. 
If you are loyal, enthusiastic and industrious we will stand 
back of you. 
E. O. BURGET, 
Secretary. 


W. A. IRWIN, 
Supt. Agents. 

























Northwestern Illinois 
Northeastern Indiana 


Guaranteed Low Cost Policies 


ADDRESS 


WANT ED— Managers for These Important Districts 


Central Illinois 
Southern Indiana 


As Good As We Can Make Them 


Any one of the above is an absolutely first class Opportunity. If your record is clean and you 
can furnish evidence of your ability as a Personal Producer, your application will be considered 


S. W. Goss, Vice-Pres., Security Life Insurance Company of America, The Rookery, Chicago 































George Washington 


Life Insurance Co. 















Resources - 
Insurance in force 


- — $ 1,500,000.00 
- 10,100,000.00 










A State Agency open. 








For particulars address; 


H. M. HOLDERNESS, Agency Manager. 





























Michigan in 1917. 


The Leading Home Company of Michigan 


~ |DETROIT LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


for the third consecutive year led all Michigan Companies in new paid for business issued in 


Over $4,000,000 new business paid for last year. Now has $12,000,000 in force. 
Home OFFICE DETROIT, MICHIGAN w.e. oprien, President 



















INDIANAPOLIS 


Our policy contracts are liberal and modern, having many 
features that appeal to agents and prospects. 


Indiana National Life Insurance Co. 


Authorized Capital, $1,000,000.00 


WE AIM TO GIVE THE FULLEST SERVICE TO ALL WITH WHOM WE HAVE RELATIONS 


Our Home Office is helpful; our agents are pleased with 
the treatment accorded them. 


WE PAY OUR AGENTS WELL WHO DES iRVE WELL 
For Territory and Agency Contracts Address C. % ENICK, President 





















HOTEL WISCONSIN E ACID TEST 
Big Hotel of Milwaukee t ia vm 
HEADQUARTERS for INSURANCE MEN Service and PS 
500 Rooms—400 with Bath| Low Cost 
ee...” ar J. C. CAMPBELL, State Agent 














high on the list. 








Capable Agents Wanted 


S. W. Cor. State and Third Sts., COLUMBUS, OHIO 


FINE OPPORTUNITY 
BEFORE LIFE MEN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


himself a serious injustice. The people 
of the country are in a happy frame of 
mind. It is not at all difficult to strike q 
responsive chord at this time. The 
dread of what the future is to bring 
has been removed, and it is now possible 
to look and plan ahead without fear of 
the program being interfered with by 
government action. 


Much Money Will Be Spent 


The people of the United States are 
going to spend money with a free hand 
during the remaining weeks of 1918, and 
it is up to the life insurance man to 
get his just proportion of what is to be 
spent. The man who has been holding 
back will now cast off all restrictions 
and do very largely as he pleases. Un- 
doubtedly a vast amount of money will 
be spent foolishly, and for this reason 
it is doubly necessary that the life agent 
get in his work early in the game. Al- 
ready many are disposing of their Liberty 
bonds and war savings stamps. Some 
have purchased government securities 
too liberally and find themselves “bond 
poor.” Money will be freer and sales 
easier than at any other time in the 
memory of the present generation. 

The sudden closing of the war changes 
the whole complexion of the life insur- 
ance field. There are no longer any pro- 
hibited prospects. Prospects can no 
longer state that they do not care to 
or cannot buy life insurance “on ac- 
count of the war.” 


Prospect Field Widened 


The men who were placed in deferred 
classifications in the draft are excellent 
prospects at this time. Many of them 
have fully expected to go and have felt 
that they would take out the government 
life insurance protection rather than to 
insure in'a private company. The fact 
that they were to be inducted into mili- 
tary service has made them think seri- 
cusly about life insurance protection. In 
a larger number of cases it has decided 
them in favor of carrying life insur- 
ance. Having assumed this attitude, it 
is up to the life insurance man to cash 
in on it. The further removed from the 
memory of the war the prospect gets, 
the less likely he will be to take out 
life insurance. A dozen calls this week 
will be worth fifty next week. 

The life man who has specialized on 
inheritance tax cases need have no fear 
that the heavy taxes are to be removed 
for some time. The government will need 
a large revenue for the next two years, 
and business men who are in a position 
to know express the opinion that there 
will be little change in the collection of 
taxes for at least two years. 


Stage Is Set 


The stage is set for the life man who is 
able to deliver. In the many war drives 
people have become accustomed to 
snappy, decisive solicitations. They are 
rather inclined to admire the man who 
comes quickly to the point and does not 
spar around ten or fifteen minutes be- 
fore stating the object of his call. Death 
has become a common topic of convef- 
sation. The casualty lists that have 
come to the United States have sobered 
the minds of many who until now have 
given very little thought to having their 
“house in order.” Such men have received 
the bulk of their life insurance education 
from the publicity given in the news- 
papers to the sailors’ and soldiers a 
ance plan. They have come to think 0 
life insurance in terms of $10,000. The 
can be approached and sold policies 0 
this amount. 


No Period of Depression 


In a word, the clouds have been rolled 
away and the sun is shining with ue 
precedented brightness and pleasantne® 
upon the life insurance field. The ae | 
pect who, while the war was 0n, . 
the money with which to buy life ine 
ance but a fear (which amounted un 
excuse to the solicitor) of obligate 
himself, now possesses the money wi or 
out the excuse. Unlike any other Al 
in which this country has engaged, — fe 

rill be no period of depression at my 
time. The civilized world is lookiNe’y 
the United States for food, clothing 
the rest of the necessities of life. é 
ness will go on in this country re | 
before, or will even experience a nee 
as the result of the war’s ending. ome 
will and should be an enormous pe ~ 
of life insurance written during t 

















maining weeks of this year. 
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REMOVE RESTRICTION 


DROP WAR SERVICE CLAUSES 


Some Companies Take Quick Action 
After Signing of Armistice; Provi- 
dent Life & Trust First 


Military and naval service clauses are 
again a problem for life companies. 

Some have already solved it by re- 
moving all restrictions. The Provident 
Life & Trust probably was out with 
the first announcement along this line. 
It has removed the clause from all 
outstanding policies and will return all 
war premiums collected. Death claims 
will be paid in full whether the war 
premiums have or have not been paid. 
Future policies will be without war 
clauses. 

The Massachusetts Mutual has removed 
the war clause from all policies except 
on persons in actual service. No supple- 
mental applications are henceforth re- 
quired. 

The John Hancock has notified agents 
that “all war limits on new insurance 
are removed.” 


PROVIDENT L. & T. STATEMENT 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Nov. 12.—The 
Provident Life & Trust announcement of 
its action says: 

“The conclusion of the armistice with 
Germany affords welcome opportunity to 
remove the war restrictions which for so 
long have been a hindrance to our new 
insurance. Beginning with today, the 
war rider will be removed and new in- 
surance will be issued without military 
or naval restrictions. The single extra 
premium for civilians traveling overseas 
will also not be required. 

“It will be recalled that when war was 
declared by the United States this com- 
pany promptly waived all restrictions 
relative to military or naval service that 
may have been contained in policies then 
outstanding. A short time later, in com- 
mon with other companies, the Provident 
introduced military and naval restrictions 
in new insurance thereafter issued. It 
was necessary to take this step, first, in 
order that the company might protect 
itself against a great influx of new in- 
surance at peace-time rates on the part 
of men going to the front, and second, 
to minimize the company’s loss should 
the United States become seriously in- 
volved in the war for an extended length 
of time. Standing at the conclusion of 
hostilities, it is evident from our experi- 
ence that any loss to be encountered un- 
der outstanding policies containing mili- 
tary or naval restrictions will be a small 
percentage of the total loss experienced 
by the company on account of the war. 
If the company could have written a suffi- 
cient volume of new business and at the 
same time have thus limited the losses 
without the introduction of military or 
haval restrictions, such restrictions would 
hot have been adopted. The company, 
therefore, by action of the board of direc- 
tors taken this day, has removed from 
outstanding policies all restrictions rela- 
tive to military or naval service. All ex- 
tra war hazard premiums collected by 
the company will be returned; and if 
Tegular premiums have been duly paid, 
death claims will be paid in full whether 
or not an extra premium has been col- 
lected, 

“The removal of all military and naval 
restrictions, combined with the feeling of 
telief which we all have because of the 
Successful termination of hostilities, will 
help to relieve the tension and difficul- 
ties under which we have been working. 

he new conditions thus produced will 
benefit our prospective policyholders, the 
field force and the company as a whole.” 


NEW YORK AND NEWARK COMPANIES 


NEW YORK, Nov. 12.—The war clause 
of the New Lork Life calls for an addi- 
tional premium which will be refunded 
one year after the cessation of hostili- 
ties, if the mortality experienced under 
the class permits and in such percentage. 
€ company has been construing as war 
— only deaths in camp or in the 
eld resulting from ordinary causes, 
which latter are being settled in full, 
*gardless as to whether the extra war 
Premium has been paid or not. Many 


lo 


vaims, both under the war and the ci- 
lan class have been paid by the New 
ork Life upon the lives of its soldier 
Of course, 


and sailor policyholders. 








deaths resulting from submarines, mine 
or small explosions are held to be caused 
by strictly war hazards and are so con- 
sidered. 

The Guardian Life continues to charge 
an excess premium for assuming the war 
hazard. Because of changed conditions 
it ‘has increased somewhat the limits it 
will write under the war coverage. 

The Manhattan Life’s war clause pro- 
vides for an accounting six months after 
the ending of war, when its experience 
will be tabulated and proper refund made 
if the excess charge permits. Thus far 
the company has been most fortunate in 
its war claims experience. 

The United States Life requires an ad- 
ditional $100 premium for the war haz- 
ard, agreeing to give an accounting of 
mortality experienced thereunder and re- 
fund unused portion of premium at con- 
clusion of hostilities. Its business of this 
character is very limited. 

The Prudential of Newark has made 
no change in its treatment of war risks, 
considering the present time premature 
for so doing. 

The Mutual Benefit Life, too, holds it 
too early to make any change in its rules 
on war coverage, feeling that although 
actual hostilities may not be resumed 
upon a large scale there may yet be a 
great deal of policing both of Germany 
and in Russia required of American 
troops with all its attendant hazard. 

The Home Life has a five-year war 
clause in its policies and charges $100 
per $1,000 additional for the hazard, once 
the policyholder goes overseas. Its ex- 
perience on the class has been most fa- 
vorable thus far, and there will probably 
be a substantial rebate upon the excess 
premium. The. company is planning to 
modify its regulation upon lives of men 
now in this country and will probably 
increase its limits on such risks. 


MILWAUKEE COMPANIES TO ACT 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Nov. 12.—The 
executive committee of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life will meet during the latter 
part of this week to consider the ques- 
tion of the course of action with respect 
to war clauses and war premiums, now 
that the cessation of hostilities has been 
effected. It was stated today that the 
matter has been under consideration for 
several days, but action will await the 
convening of the executive committee. 

The Old Line Life likewise will have an 
announcement to make within a few days 
concerning changes in policy clauses and 
removal of other military restrictions 
following the signing of the armistice. 


DES MOINES COMPANIES WAIT 


DES MOINES, Nov. 12.—Des Moines life 
insurance company officials expressed the 
belief today that it is yet early to remove 
military restrictions from outstanding 
policies. 

Directors of the Bankers Life met 
Tuesday, but did not even discuss the 
subject. 

The Equitable Life of Iowa has re- 

stored the former limits on applicants 
for insurance of draft age, but has taken 
no action relative to removal of military 
restrictions. There are no indications 
that such action will be taken ‘in the 
immediate future. 
“The policy of the Central Life provides 
that all money collected in extra war 
premiums will be returned to the con- 
tributing policyholders if not needed to 
carry mortality losses resulting from the 
war in excess of the average of the com- 
pany so that no further provision is 
necessary at this time. 

The Provident Life and other Des 
Moines companies have taken no action. 


NATIONAL LIFE, U. S. A. 


Secretary R. D. Lay, of the National 
Life, U. S. A., announces that war re- 
strictions heretofore announced regard- 
ing amounts of insurance the company 
will carry on a single life are removed. 
The National will now consider business 
on before the war basis. 


—~ 


GUARDIAN LIFE CHANGES 


The Guardian Life of New York an- 
nounces that it will now write auxiliary 
war workers and civilians going abroad 
up to $10,000 without extra premium on 
all forms except term. 

The company has further amended its 
regulations to permit the writing of 
$5,000 full war coverage, for which an 
extra premium is charged. If an amount 
higher than $5,000 is applied for and 
the assured dies as a result of military 
service only the premiums paid will be 
returned on any amount above $5,000. 











A young, aggressive Southern Company desires 
to establish General Agencies in the States of 
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COLUMBIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


New Policies 


H ve several positions “Higher up” to be filled by men of integrity 
and ability, who will first make good in field work in Nebraska. 
Quality of business secured of equal importance to amount secured. 


Home Office: 
New Features 


Fremont, Neb. 


Attractive Sellers 


Money Making Contracts for the Agent. 
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Gary National Life Insurance Company 


Gary Theatre Building 
Gary, Indiana 





CAPITAL, $100,000.00 





Located in the heart of Financial Solidity. 
Selling all forms of Participating and Non-Participating policies. 
Monthly Income and Guaranteed Settlement policies. 


Your opportunity to build a General Agency. 
Good Territory in Indiana. 


WILBUR WYNANT, President 
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RESIDENT ISAAC MILLER 
Puasarron of the Federal Life 

spoke before the Life Agency Of- 
ficers Association on “Disability and 
Accident Insurance as an Asset to the 
Life Agent.” This is a subject much 
discussed. Mr. Hamilton enlivened it 
with matter from a practical viewpoint. 
He said in part: 

I assume the committee had in mind 
“Disability and Accident Insurance” 
only when incorporated in, or made 
supplemental to, and sold in conjunc- 
tion with, or as a part of, a life insur- 
ance policy. I assume that by “Disabil- 
ity Insurance” is meant “total per- 
manent disability by bodily injuries or 
disease wholly preventing the insured 
for life from performing any work for 
compensation, gain or profit or from 
pursuing any gainful occupation.” I 
assume that by “Accident Insurance” is 
meant a provision commonly called by 
life insurance men a “Double Indem- 
nity” benefit providing that the com- 
pany “should the insured, while the life 
insurance policy is in force, with no 
premiums thereon in default and before 
he reaches a stipulated age, sustain 
bodily injury, effected directly through 
external, violent and accidental means, 
exclusively and independently of all 
other causes, and which, within a stipu- 
lated number of days, results in his 
death, will pay to his beneficiaries 
double the amount of the life insurance 
policy.” 


THERE are a great many different 
forms of “total permanent disability” 
clauses in use by different life com- 





ACCIDENT INSURANC 


panies. Perhaps the one most com- 
monly in use provides for the payment 
annually for the insured by the com- 
pany of the premiums so long as total 
permanent disability continues, the pre- 
miums so paid not to be a lien on the 
policy or a charge against the insured. 
Comparatively recently some compan- 
ies have been issuing a clause provid- 
ing for the waiver of premiums and 
payment of one-tenth of the face of the 
policy to the insured, annually, during 
the continuance of total permanent dis- 
ability and in addition payment of the 
face of the policy to the beneficiary at 
the death of the insured. 


HE issuance of “total permanent 

disability” and “double indemnity” 
insurance by life companies is a com- 
paratively recent development. At first 
the custom was regarded with disfavor 
and with something of alarm by many 
conservative underwriters. Some at- 
tacked the propriety and wisdom, and 
some even the safety, of the custom. 
As recently as 1916, at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Life Convention a 
well known official said: “If a life 
company maintains a fire or accident 
department it is speculating with its life 
insurance funds. It might just as well 
invest in the stock of a separate fire 
company or a separate accident com- 
pany.” He also said:, “A pernicious 
practice has grown up of late years— 
that of issuing combination life and ac- 
cident policies by life companies. These 
policies combine weekly indemnity to 
cover sickness or accident with a regu- 
lar life policy. Another form of policy 





AN 


which perverts life insurance and de- 
moralizes the business is the so-called 
double indemnity in case of accidental 
death. These combination and double 
indemnity policies‘ bring into the life 
company elements which are entirely 
foreign to the life business and are spec- 
ulative as compared to life insurance 
certainty and reliability. We might 
just as well include fire insurance in a 
life policy as accident insurance, and 
while we are insuring a man’s life we 
might just as well insure his automobile 
as to issue him a combination life and 











Over $156,000,000 of Insurance in Force. 


Missouri State Life Policies 
RICH IN SELLING POINTS 
FACTS 


Over $27,000,000 of New Insurance Gained in 1917. 
Average Interest Rate Earned in 1917, 6.6%. 
Policy Contracts New and Attractive. 
Non-Participating Policies Participating 
After End of Premium Paying Period. 
Operating in 38 States and the Territory of Hawaii. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


” Fastest Growing Life Insurance Company in America 


Home Office: ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Central States 


Life Insurance Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 





JAMES A. McVOY 


Vice-President and General Manager 
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AGENCY OFFICERS’ EDITION 

In Part 4 of this issue, the Life 
Agency Officers’ edition, will be 
found the papers and proceedings 
of the notable meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Agency Officers held 
in Chicago last week. These men 
discussed questions of great mo- 
ment to all in the business. We 
are just on the eve of a readjust- 
ment and have been _ passing 
through days that were critical and 
momentous. This convention of 
the Life Agency Officers, therefore, 
brought out some very valuable ob- 
_— which should be read by 
all. 




















accident policy. These policies will in 
the end bring dissatisfaction to the 
company and detract from the dignity 
and real value of the life insurance busi- 
ness.” 


Yer oige flies, methods change and peo- 
ple develop; so it is not surprising 
but is, in fact, most interesting to note 
that for many months (bear in mind, 
please, that the statements just quoted 
were made in September, 1916) the of- 
ficer first quoted above has been a warm 


nent disability” and “double indemnity” 
insurance and his company, placing 
many millions of such insurance upon 
its books, is striding rapidly forward in 
substantial development. 


OU are familiar with the fact that 

the tendency of the times is for life 
companies to write accident insurance 
in connection with life insurance. We 
have several recent examples of old, 
large, conservative, well managed, suc- 
cessful life companies embarking in the 
allied multiple line field. And more are 
yet to follow. Why is this? Is it be- 
cause the managements of these com- 
panies are dissatisfied with their past 
achievements? I think manifestly not. 
I believe it is because they have be- 
come convinced that the writing of al- 
lied multiple lines affords an enlarged 
opportunity for extending a much 
needed service to policyholders and 
their benficiaries. I believe they have 
found that there is a genuine and well- 
defined demand from policyholders for 
the allied multiple line service. I be- 
lieve the wideawake agent is fully alive 
to the desirability and necessity of his 
company extending this allied multiple 
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The OHIO STATE LIFE 


LIFE, HEALTH, ACCIDENT**° MONTHLY INCOME INSURANCE. 








Openings OHIO, IND., KY., MICH. and W.VA. Write Columbus 


line service if it is to make the most of 
| its opportunities and measure up fully 
| to its duties and responsibilities. The 
| necessity of charging an adequate pre- 
mium and maintaining sufficient extra 
reserve for all accident coverage is 
manifest. 


B ASED upon my observation, study 
and experience, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that in my judgment “dis- 
ability and accident insurance” as here- 
in defined is an “asset” of. exceeding 
value to the alert, studious, capable, re- 
liable life insurance agent. Disability 
and double indemnity provisions, prop- 
erly drawn, are very valuable and safe 
adjuncts to a life insurance policy. I 
venture to predict that the time is ap- 
proaching and very rapidly, too, when 


advocate of the sale of “total perma- | 


ASSET TO 


THE LIFE AGENT 


life agent will be reluctant to sell his 
prospect a life policy without at the 
same time protecting him with “total 
disability and double indemnity” pro- 
visions as well; mayhap also even with 
weekly indemnities for loss of time and 
earnings caused by accident and /or/ 
illness, 


[tT is a very serious and distressing 
experience for a concientious life 
man, be he agent or company official, 
to witness the lapse of a policy and the 
forfeiture of much-needed insurance, 
because of the inability of the insured 
to pay the premiums owing to his suf.- 
fering total permanent disability or 
even total though temporary loss of 
earning power occasioned by accident 
er illness. It is particularly distress- 
ing to the agent who supplied the in- 
surance to be forced to realize that had 
he been representing a company sup- 
plying these benefits he could have pro- 
tected the insured and his beneficiaries 
against just such terrible contingencies 
by educating him as to his needs and 
opportunities and inducing him to pay 
the slightly increased premium neces- 
sary for his complete protection. My 
judgment is that life agents and officials 
are realizing as never before the de- 
sirability, we may well say the neces- 
sity, of complete coverage; and that the 
writing: of. allied multiple lines of life 
insurance and accident insurance and 
even of weekly indemnities for accident 
and illness is bound to grow with ever- 





THE PEOPLES LIFE 
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WE. have several 

thousand policyhold- 
ers that have never been 
solicited for accident 
and health insurance. 
Here is a golden oppor- 
tunity for a few live 
special men. We have 
31s02,000hel ingstock- 
holders in Wisconsin, 


Michigan and Illinois. 
@ Are you interested ? 
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increasing rapidity as the insurance 
fraternity and the general public more 
clearly comprehend its great benefi- 
cence, its reliability and its compara- 
tively slight cost. 


UNDAMENTALLY, whether we 

realize it or not, every legal reserve 
life company is writing accident insur- 
ance and will continue to do so unless 
and until the law will permit and the 
management shall decide to insert a 
clause in the policies that “should death 
occur as the result of accident this 
policy shall be null and void and the 
company shall retain all premiums 
paid hereon.” How many company of- 
ficials, let me ask you, would consent 
to putting such a clause in a life policy, 
even if the law permitted? And how 
many legislatures would enact such a 
law even if company managers desired 
it? And even if the law permitted and 
the company adopted such a clause, 
how many applicants would buy it and 
how many agents would sell it? I dare 
say absolutely not one. 

Since all life insurance companies are 
writing accident insurance and will con- 
tinue to do so, what proper objection 
can there be to enlarging the accident 
coverage granted if an adequate pre- 
mium and reserve be used therefor.” 


|X considering this question of the 
“asset” to the life agent of these 
“disability and accident insurance” pro- 
visions I have said nothing about the 
advantages to the agent of these pro- 
visions in competition. I have consid- 
ered only the merit of the provisions. 
That they are an advantage and a very 
great advantage is unquestionable. But 
my observation is that comparatively 
little life insurance is sold in competi- 
tion nowadays and that the amount so 
sold is growing less in about the same 
ratio as agents and officers are becom- 
ing duly impressed with the great 
truth that any man who sells a prospect 
a life insurance policy suitable for his 
needs is a benefactor; that any man, 
whether as a competitor or a “twister,” 
who prevents the purchase or the re- 
tention of a life policy, be his excuse 
what it may, is a pariah; and that there 
is no proper place in modern life in- 
surance for such as he. 


T HE worth while life insurance agent 

must have a high conception of his 
calling as well as a sincere desire and 
an unfaltering determination to serve 
to the best of his ability the client who 
relies upon his expert advice in protect- 
ing his loved ones and his business in- 
terests with life insurance. To such a 
life insurance agent the knowledge that 
he may make his client’s life insurance 
More secure by providing him with dis- 
ability insurance, and that he may in- 
crease his client’s estate in the event of 
accidental or premature death (and 
practically all accidental deaths are pre- 
mature) by supplying him with accident 
Msurance, in my opinion, is an “asset” 
to the life insurance agent and of such 
that it would be exceedingly difficult, 
if not wholly impossible to determine 
great magnitude, when properly used, 
with accuracy its value. 


LIFE PLAN FOR 
TRAINING OF SOLDIERS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


determination that they shall not de- 
teriorate through idleness. Chairman 

slow Russell emphasized the 
Point that the real overseas problem 
ol the government begins the moment 
an armistice is signed, and several 
Speakers laid stress on the deteriora- 
Der to which men idle in camp are 
lable, 

All this is to be prevented. The 
8overnment has decided that as soon 
dang fighting is over, every man in 
abl army must elect, within a reason- 
‘haat time, a vocational course to the 
. Stery of which he will be compelled 
te Sive eight hours a day—four hours 
0 Study and four in recitations or tests 

Six days in the week. As both drill 





‘ 


‘tensive course 





and physical exercises will occupy ad- 
ditional time, the men will have little 
time for idleness, and it was em- 
phasized repeatedly that it was an idle 
army that deteriorated. 


Will Double Life Course 


This program necessitates doubling the 
life insurance course already formulated, 


| so that there will be 72 lessons instead of 


36. The sub-committee, which in con- 
junction with the overseas commission 
selected the Alexander book as a man- 
ual, from which the syllabus of 36 les- 
lons is being prepared, will proceed in 
the same manner to select a second text- 
book or manual and in the preparation 
of the additional lessons. 

Mr. Halstead of the Dominion Life gave 
a graphic recital of the effect of army 
life on Canadian soldiers, as shown by 
the tens of thousands who have returned 
home from the front. He pointed out 
that a large percentage of them do not 
return to the vocations which engaged 
their energies before the war, and that 
they must be made over to fit them for 
new occupations. It was not too much 
to say, he said, that the committee—and 


Fespecially the sub-committee—had pro- 


phetic vision when it planned this in- 
in life insurance sales- 
manship for American soldiers at the 
front, and he expressed the hope that its 
benefits should be extended to Canadian 


soldiers. 


Universities Open to Soldiers 


Mr. Taylor of the Equitable of New 
York, said virtually all the universities 
of England and France would be opened 
to American soldiers in connection with 
the vocational educational program, 
which raised the question as to when the 
life insurance course proposed for men 
overseas would be ready for domestic use. 
Chairman Russell said that Carnegie In- 
stitute and possibly half a dozen other 
universities would be able to provide a 
standard course after a time. This part 
of the educational program probably will 
be put under way as soon as the overseas 
work is fairly moving. 

The earlier portion of the session was 
devoted to presentation of the prelimin- 
ary report on agency supply, by Chair- 
man Russell. All the companies have not 
reported, and reports of only 57 of those 
that reported have been even partly an- 
alyzed. These companies reported 620 
men who had written more than $200,000 
a year, 1,486 from $100,000 to $200,000, 
and 1,601 from $50,000 to $100,000, a total 
of 4,694. Only those who had written 
more than $50,000 were considered. 

It was interesting to note that 69.1 per 
cent of the successful salesmen listed 
came from only seven previous lines of 
work. Men with previous sales experi- 
ence provided 28 per cent of the totals. 
The seven previous lines of work noted 
included salesmen, merchants, clerks, 
teachers, farmers, bankers and students 
in the order named. 


Good Individual Record 


In analyzing records of salesmen who 
furnished the 28 per cent, real estate 
men and traveling men led the list in 
order, and the smallest individual repre- 
sentation was from the ranks of bond 
salesmen. 

Of the 507 men in group A whose work 
analyses have been carried farthest, 331 
have never represented any other than 
their present companies. Their average 
service in life insurance is 9.6 years, av- 
erage with present companies 6.1 years, 
average age on entering business 32.2. 
These represent 47 of the companies re- 
porting, and 223 were college graduates. 


Carnegie Institute to Analyze 


By unanimous vote, the executive com- 
mittee was authorized to loan the com- 
plete records, when all reports are in, to 
Carnegie Instituté, where complete an- 
alysis will be made, final report to be 
available to the association and the re- 
ports to be returned to its files. 

The only other actions taken embodied 
a vote of endorsement of the executive 
committee’s work in formulating and 
advancing the army educational program, 
and authorizing of an appropriation to 
meet such incidental expense aS may be 
incurred in completing it. The associa- 
tion also voted its thanks to the sub- 
committee for the energy, initiative and 
breadth of vision it had displayed in 
meeting the educational requirements of 
the life insurance interests in connection 
with the army program. 





F. W. Revoice died recently at Los 
Angeles, Cal. He was formerly general 
agent of the Missouri State Life at Den- 
ver, having served there until August 
of this year. 


TASK VERY DIFFICULT 


HEAVY TOLL IN FOREST FIRE 


Life Companies Find Families Wiped 
Out and Much Proof of Identi- 
fication Is Gone 





DULUTH, MINN., Nov. 12.—While 
the biggest task of settling losses in 
the recent big forest fire has fallen on 
the fire insurance men, life companies 
have not escaped grief. Because of 
the number of families completely an- 
nihilated by the fire, it is probable that 
neither fire nor life insurance will ever 
be paid in full. A few cases have been 
reported of agents admitting particular 
policies existing that have not been 
turned in for settlement. So the diffi- 
culties involved are great. Several 
cases of a policyholder loosing his life 
are admitted where the policy was also 
destroyed, as well as all other mem- 
bers of the family, leaving no one to 
take steps toward collection. Most of 
these cases are being referred to Judge 
Gilpin, appointed property custodian, 
by the Fire Relief Commission, and one 
by one he will work them out. 


Proving Death Claims 


There is some difficulty also in prov- 
ing the death of the policyholder. In 
many cases the corpses when found 
were so burned and mutilated by the 
flames that the only means of identi- 
fication were bits of personal prop- 
erty found near the body, or circum- 
stances as to location found. In a few 
cases this identification has not been 
sufficiently positive to convince the 
life company of its liability. These 
cases will take months to clear up, as 
will the cases where policyholders dis- 
appeared at the time of the fire, and 
admittedly lost their lives, though the 
bodies have not been found or at least 
identified. 

Life men have been letting matters 
take their own course taking steps to 
make settlement only when claims are 
presented. 


Illinois Life Men to Meet 


The annual meeting of the Green Sig- 
nal Club of the Illinois Life, whose 
membership is confined to Illinois rep- 
resentatives of the company, will be 
held at the Hotel La Salle in Chicago 
Jan. 4. Vice-President R. W. Stevens 
states that this year will undoubtedly 
be one of the most prosperous years 
for insurance that the business has ever 
known. 





Association Activities 














Chicago—At the annual meeting of the 
Chicago association the constitution was 
amended to provide for nine members 
of the executive committee. Dr. Brad- 
bury, of the Raymond Institute of Chi- 
cago, who served thirteen months as 
Y. M. C. A. secretary in France, told of 
the work being done by that organiza- 
tion. The secretary reported 214 active 
members. President E. C. Fowler re- 
viewed the activities of the year, show- 
ing that the organization devoted prac- 
tically all its time to discussions and 
adoption of the code of ethics, which he 
said was a step in the right direction. 
He also called attention to the notable 
record made by the life underwriters in 
Liberty bonds and war campaigns. H. C. 
Coffeen presented the Williams vase to 
John R. McFee, of the Penn Mutual, who 
won the second prize in the National 
association contest. Mr. McFee read his 
essay. L. Brackett Bishop, of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, told some of the main 
features of the National convention in 
New York. The new officers were then 
inducted into their positions, and BEB. C. 
Platter, the new president, made some 
remarks. He stated that the Chicago 
association will make an effort to have 
an agents’ qualification law passed at 
the forthcoming session of the legisla- 
ture. 


MAY CHANGE TAX BILL 


NOW HOPE FOR LESS DEMANDS 





Owing to War Having Closed, Insur- 
ance May Not Be Called on 
So Heavily 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 13.— 
Of interest to insurance men and par- 
ticularly to life underwriters is the 
reconsideration being given the fram- 
ing of the revenue bill by those having 
the matter immediately in hand, after 
it had been practically completed. The 
change in the war situation, it is held 
by certain senators, should, and unques- 
tionably will be followed by heavy 
curtailment in government expendi- 
tures and hence would permit of re- 
duced revenues. While Secretary Mc- 
Adoo favors holding the revenue meas- 
ure up to high figures, insisting that 
large sums will be required for military 
needs for some time to come, he has 
promised to consult his cabinet associ- 
ates in the matter and obtain more defi- 
nite information from them. Pending 
receipt of such data, work upon the bill 
has been suspended for a few days. 


May Make Political Capital 


The Treasury Department asks for 
$8,000,000,000, while the measure pre- 
pared by the senate finance committee 
is not estimated to produce more than 
$6,500,000,000. The shrinkage in this 
sum from that originally planned is in- 
duced in part by the decision of com- 
mittee to exempt from inheritance taxes 
life insurance beneficiaries up to $25,000 
willed them. Each of the great politi- 
cal parties will now seek to gain credit 
with the public by reducing tax reve- 
nues from earlier estimates, appreciat- 
ing that people will expect such action 
as the result of the changed war situa- 
tion. 


Many Influenza Claims 


Life insurance companies are passing 
through a strenuous period owing to 
the influenza epidemic. Whenever 
company officials get together these 
days the conversation hinges about the 
mortality experience. All companies 
are feeling the influenza epidemic far 
greater than the war mortality. In 
fact, now that the war is over the mor- 
tality due to it will not greatly affect 
the companies. The influenza epidemic, 
however, has proved to be very dis- 
astrous. Of course companies have 
suffered severe losses from men in can- 
tonments having policies that did not 
require extra premiums on account of 
military service. Whether dividends 
will be affected remains to be seen. 
Some of the companies are counting on 
a decreased surplus because of their 
extraordinary death claims. Already 
some of the companies report a mor- 
tality that is over 100 percent. 








It’s a Whiz! 


We are issuing a 
Woman’s Policy 
framed to meet 
modern women’s 


needs. Most 
agents find ita 
winner. 


Gardiaaiita 


Medison, Wis. 
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WHERE TO GET AGENTS 

LirE insurance executives were very 
much interested in the statement that 
Vice-President W. E. Taytor of the 
EguitaBLe Lire of New York made in 
his address before the ASSOCIATION OF 
Lire AGENCY OFFICERS at its meeting in 
Chicago last week. Mr. Taytor was dis- 
cussing the subject of agency turnover 
and showing some of the methods that 
the EguitTaBLe had followed in trying to 
get at the facts of waste in the agency 
field. The Eguitaste has gone at the 
subject in a scientific and systematic man- 
ner. It has had investigations and sur- 
veys made of its own experience by men 
who are thoroughly competent to reach 
conclusions. Mr. Taytor said that the 
personnel committee of the EQumTaBLE 
has been marshalling facts and statistics 
to get at the best sources for recruiting 
agents. He stated that all the evidence 
showed that the greatest gold mine from 
which to get men to go into the life in- 
surance business is to be found in the 
real estate and general insurance offices. 
In other words, according to the 
EguITABLe’s conclusions those who are 
connected with local agency offices in the 
medium-sized cities and towns or who do 
real estate and loan business as well as 
write insurance of all kinds make the 
best agents. 

This is intensely interesting so far as 
THe NATIONAL UNDERWRITER is con- 
cerned. It has always taken the ground 
that while the specialists in insurance 
were not directly interested in the other 
lines, the big majority of brokers and 
also the general insurance agents in the 
medium-sized cities and towns were in- 
terested in all lines of insurance. For 
that reason THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER 
has not separated its publication but has 
given the insurance people each week a 
survey of the entire field. In other 
words, the life insurance companies that 
are advertising in this paper have the 
advantage of all the agency readers of 
this paper, not alone the life insurance 
specialists but the general insurance and 
real estate people from which class as 
the EquiTaBLe shows the great majority 
of life insurance agents are recruited. 
There is an immense advertising value, 
therefore, in this class of readers. 

The life insurance specialists are pretty 
well fixed up. They are attached to cer- 
tain companies and naturally will follow 
them. There are not very many changes 
from one to another. However, in con- 
nection with the general insurance offices 


ness and there are people soliciting insur- 
ance part of the time who, so to speak, 
are not attached to any special life com- 
pany. It is possible for a general agent 
or superintendent of agents to point out 
to such people the big advantages of 
soliciting life insurance. They have had 
a taste of blood in that they have been 
soliciting casualty and fire insurance. 
They have made something of a success. 
For the life insurance specialist who 
holds himself down to his own line and 
cares nothing for other lines of insur- 
ance, the life insurance section of the 
paper appeals directly to him. Hun- 
dreds and hundreds of readers of THE 
NATIONAL UNDERWRITER, however, are 
interested in all lines of insurance. 
They may have a preference for some 
special department, but they read the 
news and comment of all lines. The 
combined circulation of THE NATIONAL 
UnpeErwRITER is, therefore, back of every 
advertiser. It is not a divided publica- 
tion. 





STUDYING OTHER METHODS 
Some of the life companies writing 
a modest amount of business each year 
find their production is not as satis- 
factory this year as in previous years. 
Officials of these companies can learn 
much by studying closely the methods 
followed by those institutions that are 
showing gains. They should ascertain 
just what sort of a foundation they 
have built and whether it is funda- 
mentally sound. 

A close examination will show that 
the trouble lies not in the kind of pol- 
icies a company is issuing or the rates 
charged, but rather in the manner in 
which the agency organization has 
been built up. Too often the aim has 
been to show quick results. New com- 
panies have hired a few good producers 
from other companies. These men pro- 
duced the bulk of the business. They 
were catered to and humored. Then the 
war came, and perhaps half of these 
men were taken. The agency head, 
who had been devoting his time to them 
instead of building up a many sided 
organization, was shocked to find him- 
self practically without an agency plant. 
Officials of such companies awoke 
with a start to find themselves facing 
a serious situation. This has been the 
experience of not a few companies. 

Admittedly securing agents for a 
new company is not an easy task. But 
once undertaken the line of least re- 
sistance should not be followed. Big 
producers can be hired by paying fancy 
prices. But such men are not good 
young company material. They do not 
even form a wholesome nucleus for an 
agency plant. 

In order to be able to withstand the 
bumps and jolts that every new com- 
pany gets, individual stars can well be 
avoided, and a number of much smaller 
but more wholehearted and sincere 
personal producers secured. Part town 
and country agents should form the 
basis of the small company’s producing 
organization. A company so organized 
need not fear that its agency plant will 
melt away when the acid test is applied. 

No small company can afford to de- 
pend on a limited number of high-priced 
men for its new business. A study of 
the situation will substantiate the as- 
sertion that any small company boast- 





there are young men going into the busi- 
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Wyman & Palmer, general agents of 
the Berkshire, at Chicago, are very 
proud of the record of their office so 
far as men in the service is concerned. 
Out of the total fonce of twelve agents, 
medical examiners and clerks the Chi- 
cago office has nine men in the service. 
Major Channing W. Barrett is surgeon 
in charge of Base Hospital No. 36 in 
France. Capt. F. Lee Stone is assist- 
ant in charge of Base Hospital No. 36. 
Lieut. Carl Henry Davis is in Company 
B, Fort Riley, Kas. Lieut. H. K. G. 
Schmidt is in the military hospital in 
France. Samuel yman, son of 
President W. D. Wyman is at Camp 
Taylor, Louisville. Ensign Victor S. 





Larson is in the navy. Corporal Wil- 





THOMAS B. LOVE 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
Washington, D. C. 


liam T. Blackwell is with the 131st 
infantry in France. He has been 
cited twice for bravery and was 
awarded a medal by the British. Lieut. 
Donald K. Miller is in the American 
Mission Motor Transport in France. 
Harold Burgess is in the quartermast- 
ers’ department at Norfolk, Va. 

President George A. Boissard of the 
Guardian Life of Madison, Wis., and 
Vice-President T. Louis Hansen, vice- 
president and agency manager of the 
Guardian Life of New York, sat side 
by side at one of the sessions of the 
Association of Life Agency Officers at 
Chicago, hobnobbing in true brotherly 
style. It will be remembered that the 
Guardian Life of Wisconsin raised some 
dust when the old Germania Life took 
the name of the Guardian Life of Amer- 
ica. It was the first time that these 
two Guardian Life men had met and 
they found each other congenial and 
mighty good fellows. 


T. A. Phillips has resigned as secre- 
tary of the Minnesota Mutual Life to 
join the colors. He was elected vice- 
president with a leave of absence until 
the close of the war. Mr. Phillips is a 
well known actuary and is highly re- 
garded. He is now in the officers’ train- 
ing school at Camp Taylor, Louisville. 
H. W. Allstrom, actuary of the North- 








ducers has not an agency plant that can 
be depended upon to see it through a 
crisis. The failure of some companies 
to secure their normal volume of busi- 
ness in this, a most unusual life insur- 
ance year, should furnish food for 
thought, not only to the companies 
which find themselves in the unfortun- 
ate position, but to all who have as 
their work the creating of an agency 





ing of one or more big personal pro- 





plant for a new company. 


western National Life, has been elected 
secretary and actuary of the Minnesota 
Mutual to succeed Mr. Phillips. Mr. 
Allstrom assumed his new duties Nov. 
1. In addition to these changes, Elmer 
S. Albritton, superintendent of agen- 
cies, has been elected second vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the agency depart- 
ment. 


President John M. Taylor of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life, died last week 
from the results of an operation. He 
served in the Civil War and on his re- 
turn practiced law at Pittsfield, Mass. 
He became assistant secretary of the 
Connecticut Mutual in 1872. He was 
elected secretary in 1878 and vice- 


M. 
Vice-President Provident Life & Trust 
Philadelphia 


ALBERT LINTON 


president in 1884. He became president 
after the death of Jacob L. Greene in 
1905. While Mr. Taylor was practicing 
law he filled a number of public posi- 
tions including clerk of district court 
and town clerk. Mr. Taylor was a 
writer, one of his most valuable works 
being “Maximilian and Carlotta.” He 
also was the author of a history ot 
colonial days in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut entitied “Roger Ludlow 
the Colonial Law Maker,” and_ also 
“The Witchcraft Delusion in Colonial 
Connecticut, 1647-1697.” 

Under Mr. Taylor’s administration 
the Connecticut Mutual broadened out 
and expanded. It was largely due to 
him that the company became a bigget 
factor. Mr. Taylor, of course, adhered 
to the safe principles that had been !aid 
down by his predecessor, but at the 
same time he recognized the fact that 
the company must keep in step with 
the procession. Mr. Taylor a month 
ago underwent an operation and after 
this was performed he was able to g0 
to his office. However, he did not be- 
come strong and after an illness Oo! 
some duration it terminated in pneu 
monia. 

Maj. Murray Davis, son of General 
Agent W. B. Davis of the Illinois Life 
at Kansas City, Mo., was killed in 
action in France, Sept. 28. Major Davis 
was 31 years of age and prior to the 
war was an attorney. He fell in the 
seven-days’ battle in the Argonne for- 
est. Major Davis was wounded Sept. 
26 and taken to a dressing station, Te 
fusing to quit the battle line. Two days 
later he was mortally wounded. 

There was much rejoicing in the,of 
fice of the Western Life of Des Moines 
when word came of the surrender © 
Austria and the release of allied priso® 
ers held by the Austrians. Among 
the latter is Clarence Young, ward ° 





President James H. Jamison © the 
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HOME OFFICE 
Lincoln Life Building 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 





It Is Not Surprising 


that our production averages so large per agent because 
our service includes all standard forms of policies on 
both participating and non-participating plans. 


We also Write SUB-STANDARD Business 


Our sub-standard service saves our agents substantial 
commissions that agents of most companies must lose. 


_ It is not surprising that we already have over 72 millions of insurance 
in force and are paying for 2 millions a month. 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


100 MILLIONS 
IN 1920 


=. ~. | 


NORTHWESTERN BRANCH 
Lincoln Life Building 
FARGO, NO. DAK. 











Western. Prior to his enlistment in 
the aviation department, Young was a 
well known Des Moines insurance man. 
He fell behind the Austrian lines in 
the battle on the Piave, several months 
ago. . 

J. E. Meyers, general agent of the 
Aetna Life, was elected mayor of 
Minneapolis, Nov. 5, by a majority of 
1305 votes over Mayor Van Lear, a 
Socialist. The Meyers’ vote was 28,955 
to Van Lear’s 27,650. Mr. Meyers was 
a “drafted” fusion or “Loyalty” candi- 
date, and his campaign was largely on 
a “loyalty” basis. Mr. Meyers has 








made an eminent success of his chosen 
calling and at the same time always 
has taken an active part in public af- 
fairs. 


Lieut. William O. Neubauer of the 
318th infantry regiment, Eighteenth 
division, who was killed in action re- 
cently in France, was a special rep- 
resentative for the Mutual Life of New 
York at Lynchburg, Va., prior to en- 
tering the service, and in the first few 
months of his experience as a life 
— qualified for the $100,000 
club. 











WHERE THE AGENTS COME FROM 








An interesting report made to the 
Life Agency Officers Association on a 
“preliminary study of agency supply” 
was circulated in mimeograph form at 
the meeting last week. It follows: 

At the last meeting the Association 
voted to prepare a questionnaire blank, 
on which the companies were to be 
asked to give information concerning 
their successful agents. Only those 
agents who reported over $50,000 in 
paid business during 1917 were in- 
cluded in the study. 

Up to the time of this report (Oc- 

tober 15) fifty-seven companies have 
completed the figures. These com- 
panies during 1917 reported $1,229,549,- 
000 in paid new business. Their agents 
who paid for over $50,000 numbered 
4694. The total paid business of these 
agents amounted to $637,367,000 or an 
average of $135,000. 
The percentage of new business pro- 
ced by these men was 51.8 of the 
total business of the companies re- 
Porting. 


note highest percentage of total busi- 
$501 written by men producing over 
000 in any one company was 95.5 
Percent; the lowest 18.1 percent. 
PR business has been classified in the 
¢ following groups: 
ose r i « 
hered To oducing over $200,000 num 











Those producing between $100,000 and 

120,000 numbered 1,782. gm 

soqose producing between $50,000 and 
ond numbered 2,117. , 

dassified @ ups have been vocationally 





, With the following results in 
Previous occupations: 




















$100,000 $50,000 


Over to to 
$200,000 $200,000 $100,000 
Grp.A Grp.B Grp.C 








20 1,486 ,601 

Bee bere 213 441 387 
oveinwees 55 137 137 

Bis seis ated aes 54 151 135 
oC bee ema 28 107 110 
are ey ee 35 81 107 

© olacooierel 33 74 78 
tine Mie 0% 52 84 63 














Government work. 9 26 28 
Journalists ....... 13 22 18 
Railroad work.... 10 50 21 
Manufacturers ... 10 33 26 
Bank Cashiers.... 5 17 19 
Clergymen ....... + 8 23 
Lawyers .......... 9 25 24 
Telegraphers ..... 5 18 13 
Secretaries ....... 2 12 13 
BGPDGTS 2 .cccccsas 2 13 13 
DPGGRINEM ccécicccs 8 13 21 

31 miscellaneous 
occupations .... 59 164 290 
620 1,486 1,601 


It is interesting to note that 69.1 per- 
cent of the successful salesmen of 57 
companies come from only seven previous 
lines of work. Men with previous sales 
experience provided 28 percent of the to- 
tals. 

The returns do not classify previous 
salesmen closely enough to give accu- 
racy, but the subanalysis shows these 
results: 








A B (>. 
Total No. salesmen..... 213 441 387 
Unclassified ........... 60 153 120 
Real estate............ 28 75 21 
WEONGUEE wet cicesesces 23 80 55 
Groceries .....ccccccee 7 17 28 
DHE cc. timeciaede ct eceus 2 16 16 
Bree WOR sk vc cicwecece 7 15 14 
Pe 5 11 12 
PRRPEWETS occ cc ccccccce 3 11 5 
WRG Nccceeccknteeuce 10 11 
Miscellaneous, 16 varie- 
re ere 53 105 
213 441 


Only the men in Group A (over $200,- 
000) have been grouped in other studies 
and show the following results: 


Companies reported...........eeeeee 47 
Agents reported..........cceeeeeees 507 
Average No. years in life insurance.. 9.6 
Average No. years present company. 6.1 
Average age entering business..... 32.2 
College graduates. ..........ceeeeees 223 
WEE CO oo bo be th eiediee sdict ones os 479 
Started as part-time men........... 171 
Represented only one company.....331 


A very much more complete study can 
be made when time permits and it is 
believed that much valuable data can be 
secured from a further analysis. 

Representatives of the Bureau of Sales- 
manship at Carnegie Institute have vol- 
unteered to make a very careful study 
of the figures and report their findings 
to us, and the executive committee rec- 
ommends that the blanks be turned over 
to them for such a study. 











«> DO YOU READ 
® ADVERTISEMENTS 


Once in a while it pays a man to read an advertisement. 


_ For instance, do you know why the $24,816,657.00 of new business 
paid for in 1917 by the fieldmen of 


The Guardian Life Insurance Company 
of America 


exceeded by $3,751,129.00 the largest amount paid for in any other year 
since the Company was organized in 1860? 


_ Do you know why very few men who can make a living selling life 
insurance leave this Company? 


The answers to these questions will be of great value to the man 
who wishes to form a connection with 


A Growing Company for Growing Men 
For a direct Agency Connection address: 


T. Louis Hansen, Vice-President & Agency Manager, 
50 Union Square - - - - - New York, N. Y. 
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Chicago’s Finest Hotel ty 

ERNEST J. STEVENS, Manager La Salle at Madison Street, Chicage ea - 
WHERE INSURANCE MEN MEET ine 
Hotel La Salle ranks first among Chicago BA 
hotels for its perfect service, elegant equip- fi," 
ment and comfortable accommodation. Le- fe 
cated at the center of the insurance §¥% 


district it is the most convenient stop- 
ping place for the busy man. 


RATES: 
R with detached = as $2 to $3 y 
oom -_.s «© @ 
Room with private bath © <- <= e« $2 82 $5 Fer S83 
Roem with detached fom ie gr $5 

e' “ee «© @ 7 

Recans with private bath -2ee $3 5 $8 ser Sy 
Connecting rooms and suites as desired 
All rooms at $5 or more are the same price | 
for one or two persons. 
Hotel La Salle gives more for the price [afieQudel 

you pay than any other hotel in Ghicagd §&% way 
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National Life Insurance Company 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT 


FRED A..HOWLAND, President 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 


Which for 
SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS 


Has protected the 


HOME AND FAMILY 


EDWARD D. FIELD, Superintendent of Agencies 








THE BIG FOUR 


AGE—STRENGTH—SERVICE—OPPORTUNITY 
A combination which makes a winner for the Agency Force of the 


e e 
Equitable Life of Iowa 
(Organized 1867) 
All previous records broken during 1917, Substantial increase in assets and paid 
for ce. Net gain in insurance in force during 1917, $21,/64,972.88, or 72% 
of the amount paid for. 


MEN of CHARACTER can obtain further information 
as to the Company and Opportunities by addressing: 


H. E. ALDRICH, Supt. of Agents, 


Equitable Building = Des Moines, Iowa 








The Company OF the People, BY the People, FOR the People 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


Incorporated by the State of New York 


Home Office, One Madison Ave., New York City 
FIRST IN THE WORLD 


Sis ete chi PAMBEEN EN BONE 6 cas cexednswecwoceewsccewssecssieea cer $ 95,927,881.14 
Ie; SReNNAS An MNCOMe 1011917... ois sc ocicccescdecdseccccccecdees 40,648,595.67 
Im amount of insurance in force..........cccccccccccccccccces 3,936,181,898.00 

SRN Sib SMB MEMMOP EIN SOLOE so o5icccivns coco scncnsececeseeceese 453,749, 902.90 
In amount of insurance placed in 1917..............ceeeeees . 791,060,002.00 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


The Company, through its more than 15,000 agents, sold $65,000,000 worth 
of War Savings Stamps between February first and September first, 1918, and ex- 
pects to sell a total of at least $100,000,000 during the year. 








A BUSINESS BUILDING POLICY— 


THE future financial worth of the children of today de- 
pends upon the thrift seed sown now. Our Child’s En- 
dowment policy plants the idea. Sold to ages 1 to 15 years, 
without medical examination full face value paid for death 
between 20 and 30, becomes an endowment policy at age 30. 
Liberal cash loan and surrender values are provided—A 
quick seller to every one with children. Opers the way for 
larger policies to the whole family. Liberal contracts for 
agents in Minnesota, Michigan, Montana, Wisconsin, North 
and South Dakota. 


SURETY FUND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Dr. E. KLAVENESS, President MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 































HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


GEORGE E. IDE, President (Now Purely Mutual) 256 Broadway, NEW YORK 


The fifty-eighth annual report shows insurance in force of $146,050,144, an in- 
crease during the year of $12,556,816 The Company paid the policyholders in 1917 
$3,467,823, of which $731,696 was in dividends or premuim refund. Its insurance 
reserve fund was increased by $1,688,199 and the Assets are now $34,542,304.08. 

W. A. R. BRUEHL & SONS, General Managers HOYT W. GALE, General Managre 
Central and Southern Ohio and Northern Kentuc'! For Northern Ohio 


ky 
Rooms 601-606 The Fourth National Bank Building 229-232 Leader-News Building 
CINCINNATI, OHIO CLEVELAND, OHIO 








We have a contract for you under which your 
income will be limited only by your activities. 


A REAL PROPOSITION FOR A REAL MAN 


FEDERAL CASUALTY COMPAN 


Cash Capital $200,000.00 V. D. CLIFF, President 


ECRET OF OUR 
One Suscess 1S 
JERVICE 


DETROIT 
MICHIGAN 








AMONG INDUSTRIAL MEN 


OPENS SIX CHICAGO OFFICES 








Western & Southern Life Will Become 
Active Factor in Industrial 
Field in Windy City 





The Western & Southern of Cincin- 
nati has begun to open up the entire 
city of Chicago. Six branch offices 
will be established. The first was 
opened Monday of this week at 204-5 
Fink building at 9140 Commercial ave- 
nue, in South Chicago. This office wiil 
have charge of what is known as the 
South Chicago district. J. E. Roy, for- 
merly home office inspector, will be 
superintendent. 

The other five offices which will be 
opened are to be in operation by Nov. 25. 
The Englewood district office will be in 
the Merrick building at Sixty-third and 
Stewart street; the middle district office 
will be at 1110-14 South Oakley boule- 
vard; the east district headquarters will 
be at 315-19 Lincoln building, 3156 Lin- 
coln avenue; the north district office will 
be at 3752-8 North avenue; the western 
district at 4-5 Aaron building, 6255 South 
Ashland avenue. The superintendents for 
the last five named offices will be an- 
nounced later. The Chicago districts have 
been so apportioned that each district 
will have approximately 500,000 popula- 
tion. 

This is the second large city that the 
Western & Southern has opened up this 
year. In June several offices were opened 
in St. Louis and the experience of the 
company in that city justified opening of 
offices in Chicago. When the Chicago 
offices shall have been placed in opera- 
tion, it will bring the total of new dis- 
tricts established by the company this 
year to 18. 

The Western & Southern has had a 
wonderfully successful year. The total 
insurance in force now totals $140,000,000, 
an increase this year of $4,000,000 in the 
ordinary department and of over $20,000,- 
000 in the industrial department. The 
total ordinary insurance approximates 
$24,000,000 and the total industrial, $116,- 
000,000. The increase in the business of 
the Western & Southern this year equals 
the increase in any two years of its 
previous history put together, and totals 
as much as the entire business in force 
at the end of the first sixteen years of 
its existence. 





Prudential Men Honored 


Superintendent P. J. Kenny of Jackson, 
Mich., has completed 25 years of contin- 
uous service with the Prudential, and 
Assistant Superintendent J. B. Knowlton 
of the same district has rounded out a 
Similar period. 

Another Prudential veteran, Superin- 
tendent B. F. Bruder of Chicago 10, has 
reached the 25-year mark. This event 
was made the occasion of a happy staff 
gathering, when Mr. Bruder was ten- 
dered many congratulations. 

Superintendent H. LeGendre of Quebec 
is receiving congratulations from his 
many friends, having recently completed 
fifteen years continuous honorable service 
with the old company; he is now a mem- 
ber of Class C of the Prudential old 
guard. It was on October 29, 1903 that 
Mr. LeGendre joined the ranks as an 
agent in Fall River, Mass., and through 
capable, conscientious effort rose to the 
position which he now holds. 

The promotion of Frank W. Kerr from 
an agent in the New York 2 district to 
the position of assistant superintendent 
in the same office is announced. Mr. Kerr 
has six years of satisfactory service to 
his credit and hence a good store of ex- 
perience to draw upon in his new posi- 
tion. 

John J. Kelly is now an assistant sup- 
erintendent in New York 1, in which dis- 
trict he had an agency at the time he was 
offered advancement in the service. Mr. 
Kelly’s record during his two years of 
agency work was commendable. 


May Write Accident 


An interesting move has been made 
by the Prudential which indicates that 
it intends to write health and accident 
insurance. It filed an application with 
the New York department under sec- 
tion 70, subdivision two, of the insur- 
ance law. This section relates to the 
writing of health and accident insur- 
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IN ALL THAT IS GOOD 


IOWA 


AFFORDS THE BEST 








ROYAL UNION 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 


Des Moines, Iowa 


PATHFINDER to 
Western Insurance Stability 


Earning over six per 
cent on its investments. 


q Low Rate of Mortal- 
ity. 


q Liberal Dividends. 


Policies that have a 
Selling Force. 


Agency Contracts 
that are Modern and 
Jus. 


I Has dealt with the 
public for twenty- 
eight years and holds 
the confidence of its 
patrons. 


Writes both Annual 
and Deferred Policies. 








ROYAL UNION 
MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Company 


DES MOINES 
IOWA 
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Provident agents 
find that Income Poli- 
cies sell best when 
they provide for the 
insured’s own old age 
as well as for the pro- 
tection of the family. 


Write for information 


THE PROVIDENT 
Life and Trust Company 
of Philadelphia 


Founded 1865 














WANTED! 


DISTRICT AND SPECIAL 
AGENTS 


beth in NORTH DAKOTA and 
SOUTH DAKOTA, by one of 
the most active and progressive Old 
Line companies in the Northwest- 
ern field. Writing business in its 
home state at the rate of $500,000 
per month. 


Men of integrity and ability, 
who wish to stay and build for the 
future, will be given liberal con- 
tracts directly with the Home Of- 


fice. 
We invite correspondence. 


PROVIDENT INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA 











“SOMETHING 
NEW FOR 
AGENTS” 





National 
American 
Life 
Insurance 
Company 





Burlington, lowa 














LIFE INSURANCE AFTER THE 
WAR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2) 


we reflect that the average policyholder 
in the ordinary life companies is insured 
for less than $3,000, we realize the en- 
larged conception that has come into 
existence. It will become increasingly 
less difficult to convince the three or five 
thousand dollar policyholder that he 
should increase his insurance. If the 
government makes a free gift of an in- 
come amounting to $47.50 a month for 
a widow with two children, and in addi- 
tion urges the husband to make addi- 
tional insurance provision for a monthly 
income of $57.50—thus raising the total 
monthly income to $105—we need never 
lack a convincing argument in favor of 
a policy amounting to many times the 
present average. 


ITHIN recent years the income policy 

has been growing in importance and 
its unqualified approval by the govern- 
ment means beyond question that income 
insurance will occupy a large place in 
the business of life insurance after the 
war. The growth of income insurance 
should be accompanied by a decrease in 
the rate of lapsation and in the amount 
of policy loans. A policy providing for 
a given income to the beneficiary takes 
on an intimate, personal character that 
will tend to stimulate the fidelity with 
which it is maintained in force and to 
cut down the number of unnecessary pol- 
icy loans. A decrease in policy loans 
will also tend to greater persistence, as 
we all know only too well how the loan 
opens the door to lapsation. Increased 
persistence means greater service to the 
beneficiary and an increased financial re- 
turn to the agent. When our agency 
forces have become aware of these qual- 
ities that are inherent in a properly fitted 
income policy, more income insurance 
will be sold. 


F course, the income principle can be 

overdone, aS can any other good 
thing. Personally I am inclined to the 
position that $100 a month—commuted 
value in the neighborhood of $18,000—is 
about the maximum amount that need be 
carried under the standard income policy 
whose premium depends upon the ages 
of both the insured and beneficiary. 
Above that amount the insurance should 
be written on the capital sum form and 
the settlement options should be brought 
into play to provide income that may be 
needed for the dependents. Where the 
amount of insurance is large the interest 
return alone may provide sufficient in- 
come for the wife and children, thus 
maintaining the principal intact for other 
purposes. However, for the average man 
with dependent wife and children who 
cannot afford more than ten or twenty 
thousand dollars of insurance, the regu- 
lar income policy is the form that will 
admirably fit his needs and it is a cer- 
tainty that on the average he will be 
willing to sign for a larger amount than 
if the policy were expressed in lump sum 
terms. To translate $1,000 into terms of 


.|a@ monthly income is to demonstrate its 


woeful inadequacy. 


IFE insurance after the war will not 

fail to benefit from the habits of 
saving and thrift inculcated by the cam- 
paigns for Liberty Bonds and War Sav- 
ing Stamps. It appears that upwards of 
twenty-one million persons subscribed to 
the fourth Liberty loan. In this one 
year 1918 the sale of Liberty bonds and 
War Saving Stamps will amount to al- 
most twelve billion dollars. The aggre- 
gate premium income of the American 
life companies is something under one 
billion. This amount should be doubled 
or trebled. We have had an insight into 
the latent possibilities of our country 
that will never allow us to rest content 
with pre-war standards. If we but do 
our part, we shall be able to direct much 
of this tremendous aggregate ability to 
save into the channels of life insurance. 


WONDER if it will ever be possible 

for a Provident representative to start 
talking without sooner or later getting 
around to the subject of the “Long 
Endowment Policy.” It seems to be in- 
evitable and the present is no exception. 
To the average man the appeal of a 
regular life policy, whole term or limited 
payment, is primarily that of protection 
for his loved ones. It is the most lofty 
of apepals, one that we reverence and 
hold sacred. - It has been responsible for, 
by far, the larger part of that billion 
dollars of premium income, and it will 
be responsible for its increase in the 
future. But when to the appeal of pro- 
tection there is joined the appeal to 
practice thrift for one’s own benefit in 








A Record of Thirty Years of Progress— 


Ten-Year Periods 


Assets TS ; oe 
Dec. 31— come 104,307 Income 
™ 1897. ip # 274,290 619,653 1888-1897....$ 1,744,102 387,702 
1907 Z 916,339 39,503,485 1898-1907... 10,551,853 2,139,235 
1917.. 115,099,897 1908-1917... 31,845,050 iioer'e74 


The WESTERN and SOUTHERN 


Life Insurance Company 


W. J. WILLIAMS, President CINCINNATI 
Organized February 23rd, 1888 





Attractive Opportunities 


Open to Agents in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Western Pennsylvania and Michigan 

















Frans Nelson, President 





F. J. Uehling, Secretary 


The “Giant of the West’* 

















Southland Life Insurance Co. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 

The Pregressive Company of the South 

HARRY L. SEAY, President 


L. LINZMEYER, Vice-President and Actuary 
A. S. DOERR, Vice-President 








me The Masonic Mutual Life Association 


Of the District of Columbia 
Chartered by Special Act of Congress, March 3, 1869. 
The Security of the Old Line 
The Economy of the Fraternal 


Select work, with big returns to high class representatives. 
terms and territory, write to 


WM. MONTGOMERY, Sec’y and Gen. Mer. ” 
New Masonic Temple Washington, D. C. 





For 








The Toledo Travelers Life Insurance Company 


SECOND NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, TOLEDO, OHIO 
Want Producing Agents for Ohio Territory 


Opportunity for Advancement 
On Agency Matters Address E. W. GAGE, Secretary 











With world freedom again reestablished, a good 
young company to tie to and grow with is 


THE GEM CITY LIFE, Dayton, Ohio 














MASONIC LIFE ASSOCIATION 


MASONIC TEMPLE (Commenced Business 1872) BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
SOUND PROTECTION AT COST 
Accumulated Surplus Over $400,000.00 
To Free and Accepted Masons Only 
Over $9,000,000.00 Paid in Benefits 
Agents Wanted. Liberal Terms. Exclusive Territory. For Agency or Membership, Address 
NELSON O. TIFFANY, President and Manager 
MASONIC TEMPLE, BUPPALO, N. Y. 
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“THE WEST COAST LIFE” 


Offers splendid opportunities in the West in a live 
organization that last year produced over Twelve 
Million Dollars in applications for new insurance. 
Ask for the current copy of THE PIONEER. 


WEST COAST SAN FRANCISCO LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


376 Pine Street SAN FRANCISCO 














































$6, 000 - $12,000 Combination Policy —$24.00 a Year 


$25.00 Weekly Indemnity During Disability 


Membership 68,453 Claims Paid, $1,307,881.83 


Experienced Insurance Salesmen like to sell our Insurance because 
they get the commissions in cash instead of in notes 











Our Leading Salesman in 1917 made over $7,500.00 


BUSINESS MEN’S ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION 


W. T. GRANT, Secretary KANSAS CITY, MO. 


FARMERS NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 














Farmers National Life Bldg., a°v"en ue CHICAGO, ILL. 














Wanted:—A Strictly First-Class 


Life Insurance Man 





good personal producer, with the ability to 


as State Manager for No. Dakota. Must be a 
| 
organize and develop our business inthe State. 


Liberal commission and renewal contract to 
the right man. References required. 





Guarantee Fund Life Association 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Organized 1901 
ASSETS OVER $2,900,000.00 
























The Midland Mutual Life Insurance Company 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


An OHIO Company, writing policies on OHIO people and keeping OHIO 
money in OHIO for the development of OHIO industries 
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fplendid opportanition for AGENTS so mien eet Oe eee ohio cavities from responsible parties 
Dr. W. O. THOMPSON G. W. STEINMAN 
resident ecretary 








old age, the combination becomes well 
nigh irresistible. 

And I submit that the long endowment 
policy, the policy maturing at 60 or 65, 
is the ideal policy for directing into life 
insurance channels the spirit of thrift 
which has been developed during the 
war. During the insured’s . business 
career the policy protects his dependents, 
and then during his declining years pro- 
vides an income for himself and those 
of his family who may still be dependent 
upon him. Recently there has been a 
noticeable tendency,on the part of Amer- 
ican companies to recognize the value of 
the long endowment principle. Here and 
there, there have been placed on the 
market special policies maturing at 60 
or 65. You* will recall that the War 
Risk Insurance Act specifies that the 
term insurance may be converted into 
permanent insurance and that the en- 
dowment at 62 is specifically mentioned. 


'O adopt the long endowment principle 

involves a counteraction of the ten- 
dency that has been under way since the 
New York investigation. In 1890 en- 
dowment insurance represented about 
twenty-three percent of the total amount 
of insurance in force. In the year 1905 
the maximum percentage of twenty- 
seven was reached. Since then there has 
been a steady decline, so that the figure 
at the beginning of this year stood at 
twenty-one percent. Of course I realize 
that the endowment insurance of the old 
days was for the most part the high 
priced twenty-year endowment, and I do 
not regret its going. But I should greatly 
like to see the percentage turn upward 
again by virtue of the increased use of 
the long endowment. 

A practical consideration in the suc- 
cessful development of the long endow- 
ment policy is the rate of commission. 
Practically all of the companies appear 
to pay the maximum rate of first com- 
mission upon the ordinary life policy 
and a lower rate upon endowments. The 
popularization of the long endowment 
will be achieved only when its rate of 
commission is made the same as the rate 
upon the life policy. In the Provident, 
endowments having thirty years or more 
to run receive the same rate of commis- 
sion as the life policy. Sixty-six percent 
of our new business in 1917 was on the 
endowment plan. The average endow- 
ment period was slightly over thirty 
years and the average maturity age 
sixty-three. 


N considering the subject of government 

insurance, mention was made of the 
settlement options embodied in modern 
policies. They now occupy a very im- 
portant place in our business and will 
continue to develop in importance. I 
would call your attention as agency offi- 
cers to the possible abuses that may 
creep in if care is not exercised. In 
their zeal to obtain business, some agents 
are prone to suggest the most elaborate 
forms of settlement they can think of, 
with the result that the Home § Offices 
are continually put under pressure to 
extend the limits which have been estab- 
lished. There are certain things that can 
be accomplished with entire satisfaction 
under the settlement options. But when 
the contingencies involved in the disposi- 
tion of the policy proceeds become too 
numerous, the administration of the 
funds should be entrusted by will to the 
care of a corporate trustee. Trustees 
have certain protection under the law 
which a life company administering its 
settlement options does not have. As a 
consequence when tangles develop in 
the process of administering the settle- 
ment, the life insurance company incurs 
a greater risk of loss than would the 
trustee. Moreover, this risk will force 
the insurance company to exercise un- 
usual caution, with the further result 
that payments. may be delayed, to the 
detriment and annoyance of the bene- 
ficiaries. I am of the opinion that some 
companies are rushing into this field 
without fully realizing the difficulties 
they are laying up for the next genera- 
tion of executives. 


ECOGNIZING the problems involved 

in administering complicated policy 
settlements, the Association of Life In- 
surance Counsel appointed a special com- 
mittee which drew up a set of rules 
embodying the limitations within which 
the settlements should be confined. The 
limits laid down afford ample latitude 
for all reasonable settlements and, in 
my judgment, the interests of the policy- 
holders, beneficiaries and companies 
would be best served if all of the com- 
panies would confine themselves within 
the prescribed limits. The present state 




















of affairs is far from satisfactory. How 
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Are! You an Agency Builde Builder? 


‘Koel growing sar Wiest company wauin eet an active, 
reliable Life Insurance Salesman for Agency 
Builder and Supervisor direct from Home 
Office—Illinois Territory. A permanent 
position for the right man, who must be capa- 
ble and clean cut, and a good judge of men. 
The company has a large number of stock- 
holders who are boosters behind the lines, and 
the position offers uncommon opportunity for 

ture advancement. All communications 
in confidence if desired. Address, 


63-B, care The National Underwriter. 














“THE COMPANY OF CO-OPERATION” 


DES MOINES 
LIFE AND 
ANNUITY 


COMPANY 


We will insure the whole family! 
Any plan, any age, either sex! 


This is a service our men 
appreciate these days. 


If it appeals to you, write 


HOME OFFICE 


DES MOINES (R-T Bidg.) IOWA 
TERRITORY 
IOWA SOUTH DAKOTA 

















many times have we not been impor- 











ACTUARIES 
J) ONAL F. CAMPBELL 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 





76 West Monroe Street 
Telephone Randolph 918 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





preane 3. HAIGHT 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


Hume Bldg. 
INDIANAPOLIS 


LIAN C. HARVEY 
Consulting Actuary 
Chemical Building ST. LOUIS, MO. 


T J. McCOMB 
® 


COUNSELOR AT LAW 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


jums, Reserves, Surrender Valaes, « ‘te calews 
rena uations and Examinations mad: 
Soicies and all life Insurance forms prepared 
The Law of Insurance a S: 


Colcord Bldg. 
OKLAHOMA CITY 


J H. NITCHIE 
e pron 

223 A jation Bui 
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REDERICS. WITHINGTON. Ef. NALA 
CONSULTING ACTUARY A EXAMINER 
1 804-806 Security ulidtis 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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tuned to prepare some outlandishly com- 
plicated settlement on the strength that 
Company A, our most dangerous rival, 
would surely do it. And then how many 
times have we not discovered from Com- 
pany A’s home Office that the whole 
thing was a fiction originating in the 
fertile brain of the agent. Let us con- 
fine ourselves to limits that are sound 
and reasonable with a feeling of respon- 
sibility that we should not pass on to 
our successors difficult problems whose 
solution will mean dissatisfaction on the 
part of the beneficiaries and loss on the 
part of the company. 

Parenthetically it should be stated that 
I am aware that some life companies 
have the power to act in the capacity 
of a trustee. But even granting that a 
company does possess this power, I be- 
lieve it is wise to confine the settlements 
under the policy options within the limits 
of a contract and not to attempt to ad- 
minister them as trusts. This is not the 
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NATIONAL LIFE 
ASSOCIATION 


Des Moines, Ia. 


OUR POLICIES SELL 
WHEN OTHERS WILL NOT 


RATES PER $1,000 
Age 40........ $16.00 Age 45........ $17.50 


Agency Openings in Illinois, 
Indiana and Michigan 
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FEDERAL UNION LIFE 
Insurance Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
has just issued a very interesting booklet 
“Suggestions for Increasing 
Your Income” 
and would be pleased to send a copy to every 
Life, Fire and Accident Agent in 
Ohio, Illinois and Kentucky 











15,000 PEOPLE 


Wrote us last year, in answer to 
our advertising, for an illustra- 
a of the Fidelity “Income for 


This Direct Lead Service 
helped tomake 1917 the best year 
in Fidelity’s history. 

Agency openings for the right 
men. Write to day— 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Co., Philadelphia 


Insurance in force Walter LeMar oo, 
m Over $142,000,000 Preside 









place to enter into an extended discus- 
sion of this subject, even if I had the 
legal knowledge to support it. But in 
passing I would throw out a word of 
caution to the effect that possibly a 
company which administers its settle- 
ment options as trusts, may some day be 
compelled to segregate the investments 
for each of the individual funds held by 
the company and also to account for the 
funds to a court of competent jurisdic- 
tion. 


INALLY, in concluding this considera- 

tion of life insurance after the war, 
I would refer to the enlarged oppor- 
tunities that will be presented for the 
insurance of women. For them the great 
struggle for democracy has ushered in 
a new day. Their participation in the 
activities at home and abroad has won 
them the right to greater recognition. 
Their efficiency in business has been re- 
vealed and developed along new lines. 
Their political emancipation is all but 
accomplished. The future sets no limits 
to their possible attainment. All this 
means a great deal to the life insurance 
profession. More intensely than ever 
before we should develop the women’s 
department in our agencies. In arousing 
the interest of the women I would again 
suggest the endowment policy, this time 
the policy maturing between 50 and 60. 
The provision for old age will appeal to 
most women in business who are over, 
say, 25 years of age. To a woman below 
age 25 the time of retirement is more 
likely to be obscured by the vision of 
a home with someone else to make pro- 
vision for all financial needs. 

This hurried survey of the vast subject 
of insurance in the days of peace that 
are before us has been very fragmentary. 
For example, nothing ;has been said 
about insurance for business purposes—a 
field which has a great future especially 
among smaller enterprises; nor about in- 
surance to solve the important problem 
of estate and inheritance taxes. How- 
ever, I hope that I have been able to 
convey to you my own conviction that 
a great future awaits the life insurance 
profession. It remains for us but to 
rise to the opportunity. 
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of 


Conservative Life Insurance Company 


America 
(Ordinary and Monthly Premium Plan) 


We want two experienced industrial men 
as superintendents. One for an English 
speaking, the other a Polish and Slavish 


Both in Indiana. Must have 


record as canvasser and trainer of men. 
Have splendid openings for agents in both dis- 
tricts, good pay, rapid promotion. Write in 
confidence to 


A. S. Burkart, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


South Bend, Indiana 



































The Sign of 


Home Office 
DENVER, COLORADO 


PRODUCTIVE FIELDS OPEN TO LIVE AGENTS 





THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF COLORADO 


Good Insurance 


THOS. F. DALY, Pres. 




























Life Agency Changes 





Wanted in Illinois, Indiana and Pennsylvania 
100 Industrial Agents : 


5 Superintendents 


20 Assistant Superintendents 
WHO KNOW HOW 


For new Industrial Work—to open new territory 
and to sell the best thing going. 


Address Industrial Department 


Western Life Indemnity Company 
604 Masonic Temple, Chicago, III. 


GEN. GEO. M. MOULTON, President 


33 years’ continuous and successful career. Now known and called “THE OLD RELIABLE” 
J. L. MITCHELL, General Agency Manager 


















ELLIS GOES WITH GUARDIAN 





Well Known Western Life Man Will 
Assist in Agency Work in Mis- 
sissippi Valley 





B. E. Ellis of Minneapolis, for a long 
time northwestern manager of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life, who is well 
known in life insurance circles in the 
west, has connected with the Guardian 
Life of New York as agency super- 
visor. He probably will make his 
headquarters at Davenport, Ia., and will 
assist Vice-President T. Louis Hansen 
in the development work in the west. 

After leaving the Phoenix Mutual 
Life Mr. Ellis went with the Equitable 
of Iowa and organized California. He 
is a well fortified man, with large field 
and personal experience. 


Cleveland With the Manhattan 


John D. Cleveland, who has been 
one of the general agents of the Illinois 
Life in Chicago, has been appornted 
Chicago manager for the Manhattan 
Life. Mr. Cleveland has had a very 
successful life insurance career. Be- 
fore going with the Illinois Life he was 
cashier of the Chicago office of the New 
England Mutual Life, of which his 
brother, Charles B. Cleveland, was for 
so many years general agent. 








Davidson With Minnesota Mutual 

Gaylord Davidson of Springfield, IIl., 
superintendent of agents for the Union 
Central Life in the state and formerly 
manager of the Mutual Life at Spring- 
field, has been appointed state manager 
of the Minnesota Mutual Life for IIli- 
nois. Mr. Davidson is a strong man, 
having a wide acquaintance throughout 
the state. He has made himself felt 
at Springfield through his constructive 
convincing advertisements in the daily 
papers. Mr. Davidson is a man of 
superior ability and will put the Min- 











nesota Mutual on the map in Illinois. 











Seventy-Five Years Ago 


On the first of February, 1843, The Mutual Life of New York 


issued the first mathematical reserve policy ever written by an 
American company. 


Having completed its 75th fiscal year on the 31st of Decem- 
ber, 1917, the Company enters upon the new year with a justi- 
fiable pride in its impregnable strength, its unsurpassed policy 
contracts, its generous dividends, and its great body of well-satis- 


fied policyholders. 


THE OLDEST COMPANY IN AMERICA 


IS THE COMPANY FOR YOU 


For terms to producing agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK 


34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY ? 
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Pioneer Life Insurance Co. 


of America 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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UST as in times of war, Life Insurance has freely given of its strength tna 
and resources, so in peace times now at hand, and followed by the in 
reconstruction period, Life Insurance will not be found wanting. The was 
war time endorsement of Life Insurance will carry over into peace times in 
an impetus that will establish Life Insurance greater than ever before larg 
as the universal protection—the greatest safeguard yet devised for ro 
Home and Business. of 
This Company offers the best kind of a permanent tie for the discern- om 
ing agent—the man whose eye is in the future, and must feel that his Ree 
company is equal to every requirement. Built on a solid foundation, ‘ 
the passing years have developed a strength and stability that has Mer 
placed this Company where its worth and confidence have been recog- eno 
nized. It has conscientiously observed its ideal—“A Company better mnt 
otherwise than simply age and money size.” va 
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BURGLARY LOSSES ARE 
FOUND MUCH HIGHER 


Assistant Secretary Garrison of the 
Travelers Makes Analysis 
of Conditions 


SEE WAR-TIME VALUATION 


Bank Business Was More Than Ever 
and Some Mercantile Lines 
Greatly Increased 


Assistant Secretary F. S. Garrison of 
the Travelers calls attention to the 


higher burglary losses. He says: 

In the year 1917 the total burglary 
premiums written in the United States 
and Canada amounted to $6,470,927, of 
which $159,858 was Canadian business. 

In the year 1916 the premiums 
amounted to $5,406,954, of which $118,672 
was Canadian business. Therefore, the 
increase during 1917 was $1,063,973, of 
which $41,186 was Canadian business. 
In other words, the total increase was 
approximately 20 percent. This was the 
largest increase ever made in one year, 
and was due principally to the large 
amount of messenger and paymaster 
robbery policies written to cover pay- 
rolls which were unusually large because 
of war activities. 


Division of the Business 


The burglary business of all companies 
for the year 1917 was divided into classi- 
fications approximately as follows: 

EM MUOIOE oa5 5.2 05 5 avaack ooradias ee 58 percent 
Messenger, paymaster and of- 

NCO FOWBERY < oisis k6 5 cide sve 15 percent 
ME 6c sale S era wevdee wurde 8 He 11 percent 
Mercantile open stock........ 9 percent 
Mercantile safe 7 percent 

There were larger policies than usual 
in the bank business, owing to increased 
amounts of insurance covering Liberty 
bonds; and there was also some increase 
in the mercantile safe business, owing 
to covering of Liberty bonds and Thrift 
Stamps, as well as increased payrolls 
which were kept in safes during the 
nights preceding pay days. 

A considerable volume of business in 
the mercantile open stock line was writ- 
ten on leather and other goods held in 
warehouses, awaiting shipment abroad, 
and it is estimated that the premiums 
on this class alone were increased from 
$40,000 to $50,000 during the year. 


Residence Increase Is Normal 


As nearly as can be estimated, how- 
ever, there was only a normal increase 
in the residence business. There should 
have been a greater increase in this line, 
because of the increased value of jewelry 
and practically all household effects, but 
the insuring public is evidently slow to 
recognize the necessity for additional in- 
Surance and does not wake up until losses 
have been sustained which exceed the 
Policy limits. 

As nearly as can be estimated, the 
business of all companies for the first 
tight months of 1918 will show an in- 
crease of from 15 to 25 percent. 


Ratio Is Higher 


ne loss ratio for 1917 was rather high, 
pe total for all companies having in- 
Swe about 6 percent over 1916. Losses 

eased on bank burglary risks, as well 
48 mercantile and residence risks. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 3) 
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OPPOSITION GROWING 





Doctors, Christian Scientists, Fraternalists and Health 
and Accident Underwriters Present Facts Against 
Compulsory Health Insurance 





OFPOSITION to compulsory health 
insurance is growing. At the hear- 
ing of the Illinois Health Insurance 
Commission in Chicago last week evi- 
dence against the adoption of the Ger- 
man system in the United States was 
offered by various classes of people. 

The Christian Scientists presented 
their views through regularly author- 
ized publicity representatives, the Cook 
County Medical Association through 
Dr. Ochsner, the fraternal insurance 
associations through John Sullivan of 
the Modern Woodmen and _ several 
other speakers and the health and acci- 
dent insurance companies and the In- 
surance Economics Society through 
William Gale Curtis of Detroit, presi- 
dent of the National Casualty. 

The industrial life insurance com- 
panies were given an opportunity to 
present views, but no representatives 


_ appeared. 


Samuel Gompers, head of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and a man 
who has come out flat-footedly against 
social insurance, was in the city on Fri- 
day, but no effort was made by the 
commission to get him to appear. 

Only a Partial Panacea 


The problems, said Mr. Curtis, are 
misery, suffering and poverty; physical 
impairment; wage loss to the individual; 
efficiency loss to the state and determina- 
tion of the causes of the same, and 
correctives if possible. 

The problems immediately split them- 
selves into the welfare or charity phase 
and the indemnity, service and preven- 
tion phase. 

The first phase deals with conditions 
which have always existed and which 
must be left to be considered and dealt 
with as the direct and full burden of 
the state or community. 

The second phase leads to the question 
of whether to raise enormous sums to 
partly compensate and care for only 
a portion of the sufferers or to inaugu- 
rate plans for salvage and service to the 
whole community. 

Not a Success in Germany 

Mr. Curtis presented facts and figures 
to show the untruths indulged in by pro- 
ponents of social insurance. He said that 
it was not a success in Germany when 
disabilities per 1,000 of insured had in- 
creased 40 percent, when disability pe- 
riods increased 80 percent, and when the 
costs had increased 134 percent per capita 
in 25 years. 

The cash benefit paid in Germany in 
1914 to a single person was 91 cents per 
week for accident and 95 cents for ill- 
ness, while old age pensions averaged 77 
cents per week and widows and orphans 
received 38 cents per week. 


Model Bill Not Constitutional 


One model social insurance bill is not, 
according to the attorney-general of Wis- 
consin, constitutional: first, because it 
calls for an expenditure of public funds 
for private purposes, due to the fact that 
only a part of the public would be enti- 
tled to benefits, and second, because the 
act contemplates compelling the em- 
ployer to contribute to the payment of 
expenses of sickness or accidents which 
have no causal connection with the em- 
ployment. 

Mr. Curtis asked if the state legislature 





had the constitutional right to interfere 





with life and liberty by denying people 
the services of the sort of physician or 
healer they prefer. 


Cost to Illinois $84,000,000 


The so-called Nicoll bill, which is the 
new standard draft of the American As- 
sociation for Labor Legislation, would 
cost Illinois more than $84,000,000 a year. 
Whether or not the state contributes to 
the fund it must incur an enormous ex- 
pense to set up and supervise the neces- 
sary machinery. 

In the 50 counties of southern Illinois 
there would be 180,000 wage earners un- 
der the law or eight wage earners per 
square mile. In Germany there are 130 
wage earners and in the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain 140 wage earners per 
square mile. 

Districts contemplated in bills pre- 
sented embrace 5,000 wage earners. Con- 
sequently each district would have 840 
square miles in it. If the number of dis- 
tricts are increased the cost of super- 
vision is increased. If they are decreased 
the service is handicapped. 

In Cook county there would be 75,000 
dependents each year, but it would cost 
$875,000 to merely administer the law in 
the county. 


Prevention Needed Most 

The Illinois wage loss per year due to 
illness is $56,000,000, of which 60 percent 
could be prevented. The inference Mr. 
Curtis left was that better health laws 
would be more economical, and in view 
of the fact that they would benefit a 
larger portion of the public which is not 
in the wage earning class would be more 
beneficial to the state. 

The carrier funds or mutual associa- 
tions provided for by the bills might 
easily go broke. One having 6,000 mem- 
bers would have an annual income of 
$50,000 a year, and if 10 percent were put 
in reserve it would have a surplus of 
$5,000 at the end of the first year. If the 
contributing employers should shut down 
the reserve fund would last six weeks 
and then the organization would be with- 
out finances. 

Mr. Curtis also asked how the German 
system, which may work after a manner 
in Germany, where workmen are not per- 
mitted to move from one town to the 
other, can be made to apply in America, 
where workmen move freely and fre- 
quently. 

Group Insurance Possibilities 

Group accident and health insurance, 
said Mr. Curtis, can be developed to take 
care of illness among groups of employes 
in the same way that compensation laws 
now take care of accident disabilities 
where the accident is the result of the 
employment. Group insurance can be 
made to cover at least 60 percent of all 
wage earners and direct individual in- 
surance can serve another 25 percentage. 
Another 5 to 7 percent might find cover- 
age under special policies or special 
rates, which would leave from 8 to 10 
percent uncovered and unacceptable for 
insurance. . 

Do Workmen Need Charity? 

With 12,500,000 people carrying savings 
accounts, 3,300,000 carrying building and 
lean accounts, 11,000,000 carrying frater- 
nal insurance, 3,000,000 carrying factory 
cooperative insurance and 3,000,000 carry- 
ing individual insurance and with wages 
50 percent to 100 percent higher than five 
years ago and every able-bodied man 
asking from two to three times as much 
as he made ten years ago, is there any 
reason for considering for them either 
wage or service charity? 


CASUALTY AND SURETY SECTION 


MISREPRESENT GREAT 
LEADER OF LABOR 


Samuel Gompers Has Never En- 
dorsed the Compulsory State 
Health Insurance Plan 


OFFICIAL NOTICE ISSUED 


Position of the American Federation of 
Labor Is Clearly Set Forth in 
Resolutions 





The official United States Bulletin in 
its issue of Oct. 25 brings out some im- 
portant information as to the position 
of the great leader of labor, Samuel 
Gompers, on compulsory health in- 
surance. It says: 

Matthew Woll, assistant to Samuel 
Gompers as chairman of the committee 
on labor, advisory commission, Covncil 
of National Defense, has issued the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“During July last Samuel Gompers, 
chairman of the committee on labor, 
advisory commission, Council of National 
Defense, recommended to Secretary Wil- 
liam B. Wilson, of the Department of 
Labor, that medical examination of appli- 
cants for employment should be made 
one of the functions of the government 
labor recruiting agencies. 





Misinterpreted the Statement 

“Inadvertently, or by design, the in- 
terpretation was immediately sent out 
from an unknown source expressing it as 
the belief that this action opened the 
way for the early adoption of social 
health insurance. i 

“It is to be regretted that overzealous 
advocates of compulsory health insur- 
ance should thus endeavor to misinter- 
pret the recommendation of the chairman 
of the committee on labor and create in 
the public mind the erroneous impression 
that Mr. Gompers favored compulsory 
health insurance and had undertaken to 
open the way. for this sort of legislation. 


Purpose of the Examination 

“The purpose for which physical ex- 
amination was urged was clearly and 
unmistakably set forth in the resolution 
adopted at a conference attended by 
representatives of labor, employers, in- 
dustrial physicians, and public health 
workers, and presided over by Mr. Gomp- 
ers, and held in New York City July 15, 
wherein the following purpose was 
clearly expressed: 

“Tt is the sense of this conference 
that the physical examination of workers 
is primarily a measure of health con- 
servation and also essential to maximum 
production—a war necessity. 

“‘That the purpose of a medical exami- 
nation is not to eliminate the worker 
from industrial service, but to adapt him 
to the work he is physically fitted for.’ 

“As a matter of fact and of pertinent 
information, the question of inaugurating 
a health insurance scheme was very re- 
cently considered by the Navy Depart- 
ment and an effort made to introduce it 
at the Hog Island Navy Yard plant. Pro- 
tests were immediately presented by the 
workers involved, who resented this con- 
ditional employment scheme. 


Attitude of A. F. L. Council 
“The executive council of the American 
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WITH ACCIDENT MEN 


NUMEROUS INFLUENZA CLAIMS 





National Casualty’s Claim Manager 
Comments on the Severity of 
the Great Epidemic 





DETROIT, MICH., Nov. 12.—“Dur- 
ing the height of the influenza epidemic 
claims came in at the rate of between 
150 and 200 a day,” J. L. Hepburn, 
claim manager of the National Cas- 
ualty, tells The National Underwriter. 
“There have never before been so 
many claims daily, in the company’s 
existence. The thing has come so sud- 
den that the percentage of claims for 
which the company is liable has not yet 
been tabulated. Nor can it be told, at 
this time, just what section of the coun- 
try has suffered the most. Doubtless 
a considerable number of the claims 
will be found, upon investigation, to be 
simply bad colds, or grip; but so long 
as they are called ‘influenza’ by the 
doctors, I suppose they have to be ac- 
cepted as such.” 

From another source it is learned 
that some Michigan country districts 
have failed to develop a single case of 
influenza, this being especially true of 
the lake districts of Oakland county. 
On the contrary, Ann Arbor, with its 
thousands of students and student sol- 
diers in barracks, was so stricken that 
the wearing of masks became almost 
compulsory, yet the percentage of 
deaths was very low. 





Southern Conference to Meet 


The annual convention of the Southern 
Industrial Insurers Conference, which 
was to have been held in Nashville, 
Tenn., last month, but was postponed on 
account of the influenza epidemic, will 
meet in Jacksonville, Fla., Nov. 21-22. 


May Write Disability 


An interesting move has been made 








DEFEAT GERMAN PLAN 


COMPULSORY SCHEME DOWNED 





California Voters Bury State Health 
Insurance Amendment to Tune 
of Three to One 





SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Nov. 13— 
The latest returns on the election in 
California last week indicate that the 
compulsory state health insurance 
scheme was rejected by voters by a 
vote of at least three to one, although 
the State Social Insurance Commission 
had conducted a long and costly cam- 
paign on behalf of the scheme. The 
Christian Scientists, regular doctors, 
fraternalists and other interests made a 
strong campaign against the plan be- 
cause their particular interests were af- 
fected. However, a large vote was cast 
against the scheme by persons who had 
no particular interest to be harmed and 
who based their votes on the broad 
basis of Americanism, and the large 
number of such votes is particularly 
gratifying. In 5,448 out of 6,191 pre- 
cincts in the state, the vote shows 247,- 
250 against and only 99,177 for the plan. 








by the Prudential Life of Newark, which 
indicates that it intends to write health 
and accident insurance. It filed an appli- 
cation with the New York department 
under section 70, subdivision 2, of the 
insurance law. This section relates to 
the writing of health and accident in- 
surance. 





May Increase Capital 


The Federal Insurance Company of 
Lincoln, Neb., is contemplating an in- 
crease in capital. It is not decided as 
yet whether it will be raised to $100,000 
or $150,000. 


The American Mutual Liability of 





Boston has been licensed in Virginia. 
J. H. Ordway is state agent. 


COMPENSATION NEWS 


VOTE DOWN STATE MONOPOLY 


’ 





Arizona Voters Defeat Plan for Acci- 
dent Fund Fathered by the 
Mining Operators 
N 





PHOENIX, ARIZ., Nov. 12.—The 
Arizona voters defeated the plan to cre- 
ate a state accident fund monopoly by 
enacting an amendment to the state 
constitution. 

The proposal was placed on the bal- 
lot through the efforts of the mining 
operators of the state who saw a chance 
to better their status so far as respon- 
sibility for industrial accidents is con- 
cerned. 





Ruling on Hearsay Evidence 

In reversing an award made by the 
New York State Industrial Commission, 
the New York court of appeals held that 
an award under the workmen’s compen- 
sation law cannot be sustained upon 
hearsay evidence, uncorroborated by 
facts, circumstances or other evidence. 
In the particular case ruled upon it was 
held that the only evidence of the acci- 
dent which was claimed to have caused 
the death of the employe was his own 
statement in his lifetime as to how it 
occurred., 





Want an Inspection Bureau 
Mutual casualty companies writing 
compensation business in West Virginia 
favor an inspection bureau for that state 
and have taken steps toward its forma- 
tion. Similar organizations are in ex- 
istence in New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Maryland, Massachusetts, Cali- 
fornia and Colorado. These associations 
apply a schedule to each individual risk, 
giving credit from a base rate for defined 
improvements and applying penalties for 
deficiencies, just as is done in fire insur- 
ance. The base rate, of course, varies 
according to the laws of each state. Mem- 


bership in such organizations is com- 





LOOK FOR STATE ISSUE 


HOSTILE BILL IN_ ILLINOIS 





Labor Leaders Said to Be Back of Gov. 
ernment Monopoly Measure 
in Compensation 





Some of the casualty men in Illinois 
anticipate that an effort will be made 
during the coming session of the legis- 
lature to have the workmen’s compen- 
sation act amended to provide for a 
monopolistic state insurance fund pat- 
terned after the Ohio law. Already 
some of the labor leaders are said to 
be back of such a movement. 

The Illinois Insurance Federation is 
being strengthened so that educational 
work can be done in case hostile meas- 
ures are introduced. It is likely that 
the casualty men will endeavor to go 
before the legislature with a construct- 
ive program which will strengthen the 
Illinois law to provide for better in- 
demnity. For instance, under the pres- 
ent law governing interinsurers, very 
weak concerns are operating and there 
is not sufficient power given the in- 
surance department to properly super- 
vise them. 








pulsory upon all companies writing com- 
pensation insurance. Jan. 1 the new 
compensation law of Virginia will be- 
come effective, the Old Dominion state 
thereby breaking away from the large 
list of southern commonwealths not hav- 
ing compensation laws of any kind. West 
Virginia also is soon to enforce a new 
statute which is semi-monopolistic in its 
terms. 





Texas Payments 


A total of 5,781 accidents were reported 
to the Texas Industrial Accident Board 
during September. There were 30 fatali- 
ties from accicents reported and 710 
claims. The amount of compensation paid 
was $59,132.68, while medical expendi- 
tures, hospital fees, etc., paid by insur- 





ance companies totaled $14,026.99. 
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Admitted Assets 
$1,801,040.80 





Chicago Bonding &InsuranceCo. 


LINES OF INSURANCE WRITTEN 


ERVICE 


Srarncrn 


INCERITY 





Capital 
$500,000.00 





Insurance 





Accident 
Health 
Liability 
Automobile 
Plate Glass 
Burglary 





Net Surplus 
$296,048.32 





boiler that blows up. 


A Bursting Bomb 


is no more dreadful and destructive than a 
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O. F. ROBERTS, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
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FIVE MEN ARE KILLED 
WHEN BOILER EXPLODES 


DISASTER IN SAW MILL 
NEAR HOT SPRINGS 


BODIES TERRIBLY MANGLED 





Thousands of boilers now in operation are 
uninsured and uninspected— thousands of 
opportunities for insurance agents to save 
life, limb and money for other men and make 
money for themselves by selling the guar- 
anteed protection that goes with Good Boiler 
Boiler Insurance in the Maryland 
Casualty Company prevents a great many 
accidents by means of frequent expert in- 
spections and pays for the unavoidable acci- 
dents under an exceptionally comprehensive 
contract of indemnity. 


Maryland Casualty Company. 
THE TOWER 
BALTIMORE 
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MISREPRESENT GREAT 
LEADER OF LABOR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


Federation of Labor was also appealed 
to by these workers, resulting in the fol- 
lowing declaration by the executive coun- 
cil of the American Federation of Labor, 
adopted at its meeting held July 23 to 28 
at Atlantic City, N. J.: 

“Resolved, that the executive council 
of the American Federation of Labor is 
opposed to any plan of compulsory in- 
surance. So long as wage earners are 
capable of performing their work in a 
satisfactory and efficient manner, this 
should be sufficient qualification for them 
to secure and retain employment in ship- 
yards or elsewhere without further re- 
strictions.’ 


Action at St. Paul Convention 


“The St. Paul convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, held during 
June this year, also considered this sub- 
ject and expressly declined to indorse 
compulsory health insurance, and di- 
rected instead the appointment of a spe- 
cial committee to investigate this entire 
subject and report its findings and con- 
clusions to the next convention. 

“It is clearly evident from the fore- 
going definitely expressed attitudes that 
the committee on labor, of which Mr. 
Gompers is chairman, and the American 
Federation of Labor, of which he is its 
president, have at no time declared them- 
selves in favor of compulsory health in- 
surance, either as applied by the state 
or by private concerns, and that no ac- 
tion or recommendation made by Mr. 
Gompers had for its intent or purpose, 
or can be correctly interpreted and log- 
ically construed as opening the way for 
the adoption of compulsory health insur- 
ance, either state or private, notwith- 
standing any reports to the contrary and 
regardless of from whatever source they 
may emanate.” 


BURGLARY LOSSES ARE 
FOUND MUCH HIGHER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


The mercantile open stock loss ratio 
was exceedingly high owing to the excep- 
tionally bad experience on silks and 
similar goods. 

Residence losses also increased more 
than usual in number and amount. The 
average residence losses for the last 
three years were as follows: 


SEMI <2; Sve at's ain; eevee ai! ot oral ci piel sierai tre ei ei aia $124.94 
BAGS scaroc nena Rsles uke Lovage uee ws 139.13 
MME <zlels’caietate eainiete aicle"sidi cian 6s etare ena 145.08 


The average loss for the year 1918 
will naturally be still higher because of 
the continual increase in valuations. 


Losses Greater in Number 


The losses in all burglary lines were 
greater as to number, as well as amount, 
in 1917 than they have been in years; 
and this condition was undoubtedly due, 
in part at least, to the unsettled and 


the country during the first six or eight 
months following the entrance of the 
United States into the war. Conditions in 
1918, so far, show an improvement over 
1917 as respects the proportionate number 
of losses; and the indications are that the 
loss ratio on the various lines combined 
will be lower than that for 1917; but it 
is possible that a further revision in rates 
will be necessary for the residence lines, 
because of the increased valuations of 
jewelry and other household effects. 

If the taxation bill now pending in 
Congress is passed, there will be an 
additional tax of 50 percent on jewelry, 
which, as I understand it, is on jewelry 
sales; but this will naturally tend to 





increase the value of jewelry purchased 
previously, and, as 49 percent of all resi- 
dence losses consist of jewelry, it is 
quite evident that, if this bill, without 
change, becomes a law, our jewelry losses 
will be considerably increased in amount, 
even though the number does not in- 
crease. 


Insurance Federation Meeting 


The National Council of Insurance 
Federations announces its annual conven- 
tion at New York, Dec. 2-3. Delegates 
will meet Monday morning and then, in 
the afternoon, will be the meeting of the 








National Association of Casualty & Surety 
Agents. Tuesday morning -will be the 
annual meeting of the New York Insur- 
ance Federation and Tuesday afternoon 
the public meeting of the National Coun- 
cil. The officers of the National Council 
and the agents association are as follows: 
National Council—James W. Henry, 
Pittsburgh, president; W. G. Wilson, 
Cleveland, chairman executive commit- 
tee; Mark T. McKee, Detroit, secretary; 
G. E. Turner, Indianapolis, counsel. 
National Association of Casualty & 
Surety Agents—Charles H. Burras, presi- 
dent; George D. Webb, chairman execu- 
tive committee; Donald M. Wood, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Chicago. 

















General Casualty & Surety Company 
114 WOODWARD AVENUE, DETROIT 

A Michigan Company for Michigan People 

Live Agents Can Secure 

Up-to-Date Policies 


Liberal Contracts 
WRITE US 


ELMER H. DEARTH j ‘ . 












President 

















ing all occupations. 


Assets, Over $4,200,000 


KIMBALL C. ATWOOD, President 











Preferred Accident Insurance Company of New York 


The only Company confining its Accident and Health Business exclusively to “preferred” (non-hazardous) risks 


THAT’S WHY 


We offer larger benefits and better policies for the same premium than do companies insur- 
If you write “preferred” business send for rates and sample policies. 


Get the Benefit Due Them as Superior Risks 


$12,000,000 Paid in Losses 











Net Surplus, $1,000,000 


80 Maiden Lane, New York 
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abnormal conditions which prevailed in 





commissions to good producing agents. 


OKLAHOMA LIVE STOCK 


INSURANCE COMPANY: :: 


Licensed by the Oklahoma Insurance Department 


@ We are now ready to receive applications for agencies. @ An Oklahoma Company owned and managed by Okla- 
ahoma Insurance Agents, look up the value of the Live Stock owned in Oklahoma. 
Stock Insurance is the most profitable to agents of any branch of Insurance, all annual 
For Agency Contracts and Territory, address Home Office. 


OKLAHOMA CITY 












Live 
business, high rate and good 

















PEORIA, ILL. 


Western Live Stock Insurance Company 
CLIFFORD IRELAND, Pres. 


aime, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island. Pennsylvia. North Carelina, South Carolixa, Ohie, Indiana, Illineis, Wisconsin. lowa, Kansas, Texas. Missouri, Tennessee 


BERT BUCKLEY, Secretary 
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Farmers and Breeders Live 


Stock Insurance Company 
DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 








T. A. HOSKINS, President 
JOSEPHUS MEITZLER, Secretary 








Insurance Agents, investigate our blanket policy. 
Our contracts are pleasing to our agents as well as 
our policy holders. 

















UNDERWRITING OFFICE 
(611 Insurance Exchange 
CHICAGO 


GAIUS W. HUBBARD, 
Underwriting Manager 


J. C. MOHLER, President 


THE CAPITAL LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 
R. G. REYNOLDS, Secretary 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


THE BIG COMPANY 
STATE DEPOSIT OVER ONE-THIRD OF A MILLION DOLLARS 











Writes Every Form of LIVE 
STOCK INSURANCE Issued 
by Any Company and Several 
Forms Written by Ne Other 
Company. 








Michigan Livestock Insurance Co. 
SAGINAW. MICHIGAN 


COLON C. LILLIE, President 
HARMON J. WELLS, Secretasy and 
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the substantial i 


intercets 
and owners of livesteck against death from any cause. 
AGENTS WANTED 


Insvring Michigan farmeve 
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IN THE SURETY FIELD 


NOW EXPECT A BIG BUSINESS 





Surety Men Feel There Will Be a De- 
mand for Contract Bonds 
in All Directions 





Surety men feel that now that the 
war is over there will be a great re- 
vival of contract business of all kinds 
as soon as the adjustment period sets 
in and gets well under way. Many 
architects have millions of dollars of 
business ready to start as soon as the 
material can be released for private 
work. Aside from buildings there are 
other lines of work that have been held 
back, such as public improvements of 
various kinds that will be undertaken 
as soon as possible. Naturally the un- 
derwriting department will have to be 
on its guard and will need to study the 
financial condition of the contractor, 
the scope of the work and his capacity 
more than ever. Contractors have 
either been engaged in war work or 
have gone into other lines of business. 
During the war period contractors have 
found almost all private work aban- 
doned because of high wages and the 
lack of material. Illinois passed the 
good roads movement, which means 
that millions of dollars will be used 
from the automobile fund toward mak- 
ing good roads in Illinois. This will 
mean thousands of dollars in the way of 
surety premiums. 





PRIVATE DEPOSITORY BONDS 





Secretary Graettinger of the Illinois 
Bankers Association Comments on 
Present Situation 





Secretary M. A. Graettinger of the 
Illinois Bankers Association takes ex- 
ception to some statements in a recent 
issue on depository bonds and the 
need for them. He says: 

I read with some interest the article 
entitled “Depository Bonds on Private 
Concerns,” and noted therein your refer- 
ence to the means by which this business 
was obtained, especially as it applies to 
the matter of bank robberies and the 
withdrawal of funds for Liberty loan in- 


vestments. On behalf of the banks of 
Illinois, and perhaps the entire country, 
if I had the authority to represent them, 
I want to enter a most emphatic protest 
against the inferences contained in this 
article. 


Burglary Insurance Carried 


You say, “A bank might be officered by 
unusually able men, financial experts, 
and having long experience in banking 
circles, but all of this is of no impor- 
tance when a bank is robbed,” and you 
say further, “serving to prove that the 
bank with a good-sized surplus might 
have half of its reserve wiped out in a 
single night.” It must be evident to you, 
and certainly it should be so to all in- 
surance agents, that practically without 
exception every bank carries burglary 
and holdup insurance to protect itself 
against such a loss as you mention. Yet 
your inference is that every depositor 
should protect himself for fear that a 
bank robbery might endanger his de- 
posits. Your statement does not even 
credit the good judgment of the “unusu- 
ally able men, financial experts, and hav- 
ing a long experience in banking cir- 
cles,” in providing this protection. 


Savings Accounts 


Further on you say, “The money that 
is going into Liberty bonds has retarded 
the growth of savings accounts, thus 
keeping from a bank funds upon which 
the most interest is earned. The effect 
on some banks has been serious, and 
while it is still possible to exhibit an 
apparently sound financial statement the 
condition of some banks is actually rather 
precarious.” This statement might al- 
most be considered ridiculous if its gen- 
eral effect did not bring about the very 
condition that is intimated. Bank sta- 
tistics show that deposits are higher than 
they ever were before. Even if savings 
deposits may not have grown in propor- 
tion, this has been offset by the large 
increase in other deposits. You will, no 
doubt, find that all banks have been able 
to keep up their earning capacity as 
heretofore. 


Chicago Board Schedule 


Surety companies have to decide by 
Nov. 15 as to whether they will take the 
blanket fidelity bond schedule offered by 
the Chicago Board of Fire Underwriters 
covering regular downtown agents, the 
class two or suburban agents and brok- 
ers. The rate is 25 cents. It is proposed 
that companies become cosureties on this 
bond that the details be handled by Joyce 
& Co. of the National Surety, who will 
be given 15 percent for the service. Some 
companies object to this bond at the 
rate because of the miscellaneous per- 
sonalities that will have to be covered. 





It will be quite a task to make the in- 


LIVE STOCK CIRCLES 


SHOULD KNOW ANIMAL VALUE 





Agents Need to Have Information in 
Order to Render the Highest 
to Assured 





Live stock comganies very often find 
it difficult to secure as agents men who 
at the same time have a knowledge of 
the live stock business itself. In other 
words, the agents are too often not 
judges of live stock values. As a re- 
sult comparatively few live stock 
agents are given binding authority. 
Soliciting business at a sale where the 
values are known and announced they 
are on safe ground, but they cannot 
go out and judge values on animals 
they have never seen before. 

This condition hampers a satisfac- 
tory writing of the business, as it usu- 
ally necessitates a readjustment of 
lines by the company, which is, of 
course, bothersome to the assured. A 
few companies have been able to train 
live stock and cattle men as soliciting 
agents. Their familiarity with values 
gives them an advantage, but they ordi- 
narily lack the selling instinct. So, 
after all, it sifts down to a careful se- 
lection of fire insurance men as live 
stock agents. It is folly to appoint a 
man as a live stock agent who has no 
farm business on his books. He is 
doomed to failure before he starts. 
He cannot “get by” on merely his sell- 
ing ability. He must know, and under- 
stand and be a judge of live stock. He 
must have some live stock “shop talk.” 
A strictly city agent will never produce 
much live stock business, no matter 
how clever he may be as his heart, his 
real interest, is never in the work. 








spection, and companies do not believe 
there will be much in it at the 25-cent 
rate. There are something like 4,300 peo- 
ple to be covered in this schedule. The 
bond covers payment of balances. 





Depository Bond Amendments 

The constitutional amendment author- 
izing the legislature to enact depository 
bond laws in California was adopted by 
the voters at the election last week by 
a majority of at least 50,000. Deposi- 
tory bond legislation will now be brought 
up at the meeting of the legislature in 





January. 











Excessive Dimensions 
Being Discouraged 








W It the practical cessation of 
Canada, England and France as 
well as Belgium ‘as plate glass produc- 
ing centers, it is incumbent upon the 
United States to manufacture all of 
the product required not alone in this 
country, but in the allied and neutral 
nations as well. The demand upon our 
mills has in consequence increased 
enormously during the past year, and 
all-of the plate glass plants throughout 
the country are working night and day 
in an effort to fill pressing orders, 
Prices for the product today are fully 
130 percent higher than those obtain- 
ing twelve months ago, and with every 
prospect of still further advancement, 
While the plate glass manufacturers 
are extending every possible considera- 
tion to the insurance companies—who 
are and for many years have been 
among the best customers—they find it 
hard work to keep pace with the calls 
made upon them, particularly when the 
lights ordered are of unusual size. 


Special Machinery Needed 


Plates of excessive dimensions call 
for special machinery in their manutfac- 
ture and extreme care in their subse- 
quent handling and shipment. On that 
account plant owners and underwriters 
are discouraging as much as possible 
the use of large sized lights, seeking 
instead to induce property owners to 
install plates of smaller dimensions with 
cross bar supports. As these latter 
are lar Irom being as attractive as tne 
larger lights, the task of educating the 
assured to recognize the necessities of 
the hour is far from being an easy one. 

The increasing cost of the product 
and the difficulty of securing a sufficient 
quantity of it to meet the needs of the 
business has not been without com- 
pensatory features to underwriters. 
Companies that might, under other 
conditions, be tempted to cut premium 
rates, see the danger of such a course, 
and a few complaints of this nature are 
now heard, while it has made the as- 
sured more than ever appreciative of 





plate glass indemnity. 











Home Office: 


STATE AGENCY 
Insurance Exchange, Chicago 


CRAIG BELK & Co. 
Chronicle Bldg., Houston, Texas 





Birmingham, Ala. 


Capital, Surplus and Reserves, $682,633.18 


Specializing in Automobile and Public 
Liability and Excess Insurance 


General Agents 


THE AGENCY COMPANY 
Salt Lake and San Francisco 


FERGUSON &'HARRIS 
Columbia Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 








Interstate Casualty Company | || “ian “viceres. —Seu'yand Tras 


THE NATIONAL 
LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 


OF NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Capital, $300,000.00 





Record For 
Growth Unsurpassed 


Money-Making Contracts 
For Good Agents 

















Bring Home the Bacon 
By Selling 
THE $10,000 PARAMOUNT ACCIDENT 
OR DISABILITY POLICIES OR THE 
AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENT POLICY FOR 
$5 PER YEAR 


American Casualty Company 


READING, PENNSYLVANIA 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 





Capital $ 500,000.00 
Deposited in Securities with 
lowa [nsurance Department 








Sicusr Clty. Sowa 


Write For Agency te A. G. OGLE, Vice President and General Manager. 
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COMPENSATION BUSINESS 


ATTENTION was called recently in com- 
menting on workmen’s compensation busi- 
ness to the fact that most agents regard 
it as the troublesome and time-consuming 
part of their work. Many risks require 
continuous attention. The assured desires 
service of various kinds. When a com- 
pensation policy is written it does not 
mean that the assured will not come in 
contact with the agent or company until 
renewal. Accidents are liable to happen. 
Points of information are desired. The 
assured goes to his agent for an inter- 
pretation of the compensation laws. He 
wants to know the rulings of the indus- 
trial board. 

The agent feels that, in comparison with 
other lines of his business, compensation 
policyholders are taking far more of his 
time than is merited. Therefore, down in 
their hearts, many agents would like to 
be rid of their compensation business en- 
tirely. The commission paid is not very 
high. Agents feel that they are not mak- 
ing much money out of it. They could 
solicit other lines that pay higher commis- 
sions and which do not require so much 
attention after policies are delivered and 
paid for, to much better advantage. The 
profit to them would be far greater. 
Where there are compensation laws very 
little solicitation of the business is re- 
quired. Concerns coming under the law 
are forced to take out compensation pol- 
icies or qualify as self-insurers. 

As was’ suggested in the previous edi- 
torial comment, agents do not appreciate 
the use to which compensation lines can 
be put as a business building factor. Every 
compensation policyholder is a customer 
for some other line of insurance. The 
fact that the agent renders satisfactory 
service to his compensation policyholder 
draws that policyholder more closely to 
him. He sees that the agent is “on to his 
job.” The time consumed in studying and 
mastering compensation business is well 
spent, because if sufficient service is ren- 
dered and the assured is satisfied he 
realizes that his agent has the capacity for 
handling all his insurance business to great 
advantage. He finds that the agent is 
alert to everything that should be known 
and that the information is conveyed to 

the assured. He gives the assured the 
benefit of his experience and study. He 
makes suggestions here and there to the 
advantage to his client. He has his as- 
sured in mind at all times. He sees to it 
that his form is properly gotten up. The 
agent endeavors to write his coverage in 
SO comprehensive and definite a way that 
there will be no cause for dispute when a 

Claim arises. He is the medium of com- 
munication between the assured and the 
Msurance company. In case of claim 
he is there to impart any information 
or give any suggestions that seem de- 
sirable. 

All this impresses the assured favor- 
ably. It brings the agent in contact with 
the assured frequently, they become better 
acquainted, they come to appreciate each 
other’s ability. It is easy, therefore, to 
we the compensation policy as a business 
builder, The assured has other lines of 
msurance to place. There is public liabil- 





ity, for example. There may be teams 
and elevators to insure. The assured may 
have automobiles. Then there are his 
fire insurance, plate glass, burglary, hold- 
up, personal accident, health, steam boiler 
and other lines. 

Instead of despairing over compensa- 
tion business and the trouble it causes an 
agent he should rather glory in the oppor- 
tunity it gives him to build other lines. 
He can get an audience at any time be- 
cause of the compensation line. The com- 
pensation commission itself may not seem 
to him to be commensurate with the 
trouble it takes to handle the policy. Yet 
when various other commissions are 
counted that are builded on the compen- 
sation business it is found that after all 
it is the best opener, the best door there 
is to the assured’s other lines. Therefore 
do not decry, or bemoan your compensa- 
tion business. Rather regard your com- 
pensation policyholders as your best pros- 
pects for other lines. There is no other 
line that affords the agent so big an oppor- 
tunity to get close to his assured than 
compensation. 





THOSE SEVENTY-FIVE ACRES 


For many years the farmer was a 
prospect for only one kind of insur- 
ance—fire and lightning combined. 
Then the fire insurance agents preached 
tornado insurance to him and increased 
their income from the rural sections. 

During the last few years quite a 
few of the younger western life in- 
surance companies have built them- 
selves up largely on the writing of 
farmers. Their big volumes have 
come from men who covered a con- 
siderable territory and worked in con- 
junction with small town bankers and 
other men of local influence. 

During the last year the accident and 
health business has awakened to the 
possibilities of the farmer as a buyer 
of insurance, and many companies to- 
day are getting out special policies for 
the men who own, the men who rent 
or the men who work on farms. 

Live stock insurance is another line 
that can be worked profitably in the 
country. 

In a few states the farmer has to 
carry compensation insurance, but in 
the majority the state legislators have 
failed to put him under the compen- 
sation law, being ever mindful that 
time for reelection will be around be- 
fore the farmer could forget it. 

The farmer today is one of the best 
automobile insurance prospects that 
can be found. 

Because the farmer today is a pros- 
pect for these many kinds of insur- 
ance, because he has the money to 
pay for them, because he lives less 
apart from the world than he formerly 
did and because he can be reached by 
automobile at a reasonable cost, de- 
spite the high cost of gas, the agent 
in the small town who is not cultivat- 
ing the surrounding country is a good 
deal like the farmer who uses five acres 
for garden and pasture and allows the 





other 75 acres of his land to lie idle. 








Casualty Men 


| Personal Glimpses of 
| 





Dr. Ben L. Bruner, president of the 
Transylvania Casualty of Louisville, 
was beaten in the state in his race for 
the United States Senate by Gov. A. O. 
Stanley. However, Mr. Bruner made 
an excellent race, and carried Louis- 
ville by a heavy plurality. However, 
the western section of the state, from 
which Stanley comes, won the election 
for the governor. 


M. F. O’Sullivan, general agent of the 
accident and health department of the 
Lion Bonding at Fremont, Neb., is one 
of those men who took more than a 
riotous interest in the armistice cele- 
brations. He has three brothers in the 
service, William, who has been in aero 
service in France more than a year; 
Daniel, who sailed the latter part of 





October; and John, who after being re- 
jected 10 times by the United States, 
finally got into the Canadian army. 


A dinner in honor of Thomas W. 
Thompson, western manager of the 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity, will 
be given at the Elks Club next Tuesday 
by the surety men of Chicago. Mr. 
Thompson is to be married Nov. 30, and 
the dinner is in celebration of his de- 
parture from the ranks of bachelorhood. 
The committee in change of the 
arrangements is composed of Charles 
H. Burras of the National Surety, A. C. 
Arnold of Conkling Price & Webb, 
Henry M. Marshall of the United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty, George Gannon of 
W. A. Alexander & Co., Alex McNeill 
of John McGillan & Co., and P. J. Lor- 
anger of the Massachusetts Bonding. 

John J. Murray, general superintend- 
ent in the United States branch of the 
Employers’ Liability, died Monday at 
his home in Winthrop, Mass. He had 
been connected with the company near- 
ly 30 years. 











The idea of prevention of steam 
boiler explosions was born in England 
about the year 1854 at which time there 
was organized at Huddersfield, Eng- 
land, the Huddersfield Association, the 
first organization in the world to make 
periodical inspections of steam boilers. 
This association, however, did not pro- 
vide indemnification in case of explo- 
sion, nor did the Manchester Steam 
Users Association, which was organ- 
ized in January, 1855, until December, 
1864, when it began the issuance of a 
policy agreeing to indemnify the as- 
sured in case of loss in addition to pro- 
viding the preventative in the form of 
regular inspections. In 1860, however, 
the Huddersfield Association was ab- 
sorbed by the Steam Boiler Assurance 
Company, which company was the first 
to issue policies of insurance on steam 
boilers. 

x * * 

On February 14, 1867, the Hartford 
Steam Boiler Inspection & Insurance 
Company issued the first steam boiler 
insurance policy in this country. This 
policy provided a total limit of $5,000, 
applying $750 on boiler No. 1, $750 on 
boiler No. 2, $1,000 on boiler No. 3, 
and $2,500 on machinery and property 
adjoining steam boilers. The policy 
period was one year, the premium $60. 
As a matter of comparison all know 
we can write a policy today on three 
like boilers providing a limit of $5,000 
for any one explosion covering any 
property damage whatever, personal 
injuries to the public and personal in- 
juries to employes for a like period of 
one year for a premium of $47. 

Fly wheel insurance was first written 
in 1901 by the Fidelity & Casualty, since 
which time nine other companies have 
entered this field. Production figures 
will bear out the statement that this is 
not a desirable line from the companies’ 
viewpoint. The rates in force at the 
present time are, in my opinion, inad- 
equate, considering the hazard involved. 
It is the general practice of companies 
writing both boiler and fly wheel insur- 
ance to decline to write the fly wheel 
unless they can also write the boiler. 

It is estimated that at least 85 percent 
of all the boilers and 6 percent or 7 per- 
cent of all the flywheels in the United 
States are insured. The total paid for 
steam boiler business for 1915 was §$2,- 
957,852 and for 1916 $3,573,337. This is 
an increase of about 20 percent, which 
proves conclusively that regardless of 
the large number of manufacturers who 
are substituting electric power for steam 
power, the business is certainly not on 
the decline. The total paid-for fly wheel 
business for 1915 was $239,946 and for 
1916 $429,125, an increase of about 78 





percent. 





COMMENT ON STEAM BOILER INSURANCE 


By Herbert T. 


North 





In the year 1880 there occurred in the 
United States 170 boiler explosions, kill- 
ing and injuring 814 persons. This is an 
average of about 5 persons killed and 
injured for each explosion. In 1900, 373 
explosions caused the death or injury of 
788 persons, or an average of 2 persons 
killed or injured by each explosion, and 
in 1915 403 explosions resuited in death 
or injury to 368 persons, or an average 
of 4 persons killed or injured to every 
five explosions. In considering these fig- 
ures we must remember that each year 
during this period of 37 years the num- 
ber of boilers in operation were increas- 
ing rapidly and that due entirely to the 
inspection services rendered by the in- 
suring companies, the percentage of ex- 
plosions to number of boilers in opera- 
tion was _ decreasing. Another truth 
emphasized is the large decrease in 
average number of persons killed or in- 
jured per explosion. 


There is, unfortunately, no way of 
ascertaining the number of high pressure 
boilers in the United States with any 
approach to accuracy. In 1880 the United 
States Census Bureau enumerated the 
stationary boilers in the United States 
and found that there were then 72,304. 
They have not been counted since that 
time, and of course in thirty-seven years 
of such growth as this country has seen 
the number must have increased enor- 
mously. By an indirect method of in- 
vestigation, based partly upon the in- 
crease in population, partly upon the 
increase of locomotive boilers in use on 
the railroads, and partly upon the in- 
crease of the total value of property in 
the United States, it has been estimated 
that the number of power boilers in 1910 
was about 200,000. At this same rate of 
increase the present number in operation 
should be about 350,000. 


There are few, even among steam 
users, who realize the pent-up force of 
the average boiler. An ordinary vertical 
tubular or upright boiler, carrying a 
pressure of 100 pounds, which is an av- 
erage pressure for a boiler of this type, 
is possessed of sufficient explosion en- 
ergy to blow it into the air for a dis- 
tance of over three miles. It is due to 
this enormous stored power that engi- 
neers when designing a steam boiler 
limit the working pressure to one-fifth 
the known or estimated pressure re- 
quired to disrupt or burst it. This is 
termed the “factor of safety,” the pur- 
pose of which is to allow for uncer- 
tainties in design or defects in materials 
used and provide a margin beyond which 
the boiler might be carried without caus- 
ing disastrous results and to provide for 
the natural deterioration with age. 

Contrary to the opinion of many apart- 
ment house owners and operators of 
heating boilers, this type of boiler does 
explode. Official statistics for 13 con- 
secutive months — July 31st, 1916 
show that there were in this period 347 


boiler explosions, the _ total 


reported 


property damage amounting to $598,258. 
Of this number of reported explosions, 
over 25 per cent were of the heating 
boiler type, causing injury or death to 
24 persons and property damage amount- 
ing to $161,005. 
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CAPITAL ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


Paid in Full and Deposited in Securities 
with Insurance Department of Iowa. 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds, 
Burglary Insurance, 
Workmen’s Compensation, 
Automobile and Other 
Public Liability Lines. 


HOME OFFICE: 
715 Locust St., DES MOINES, IOWA 


LAWTON-BYRNE-BRUNER AGENCY CO., General Agents 
Pierce Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO 
BROWN, MANN & BARNUM, General Agents 
504 Waldheim Bldg, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
A. J. SCHUNK, Manager Northwestern Branch 
615-619 Security Bldg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
JULIUS BACHER, General Agent 
Metropolitan Block, MILWAUKEE, WIS- 














THE 
JIFFY 
PEN 


The word “‘Jiffy’’ de- 
notesspeed and action. 
The shape and _ bal- 
ance resembles the dip 
penholder. It is built 
for those who appre- 
ciatea properly shaped 
and balanced pen. 
Prices from $2.50 up. 
Self-filling without a 
rubber sac. 


Send for descriptive 
matter. 


JIFFY PEN CO. 
Dept. No. 2 
406 Pierce Street 


Sioux City, lowa 





| eminently unfair for some of the direc- 
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AMERICAN 
SURETY 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


100 Broadway 





SURETY BONDS 


BURGLARY 
INSURANCE 





PUBLIC OFFI 
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Thomas S. Dugan of Louisville, state 
agent of the United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty for Kentucky, discusses in 
the company’s bulletin the problem 
confronting surety men in securing 
public official bonds. He says: 

As coroprate surety has now become 
so well established in this country, it 
would seem that everybody should be 
perfectly informed as to the advantages 
of corporate surety, but it must be rec- 
ognized that they are not so informed. 
On each recurring election, the men 
elected to the several state, county and 
municipal offices must be separately 
and individually educated to the im- 
portance of their official bonds and the 
advantages of corporate surety thereon, 
just as though it were an entirely new 
proposition. 

First Know It Yourself 


The first and foremost point of im- 
portance is that an agent should be 
thoroughly informed and perfectly sat- 
urated with the arguments to be pre- 
sented to the man who has been elected 
or is to be elected to a public office. 
He should be prepared to present to 
the prospect all the reasons why he 
should not give a personal bond, one 
of which reasons is, that, by permitting 
his friends to qualify upon his official 
bond, he is placing himself under an 
ever-enduring obligation to his friends. 
It matters not how many favors he! 
may render to them, he is still under’ 
the obligation which he assumed when 
he permitted them to sign his bond as 
surety. 
Friends Mortgage Property 

Second, that he should not be willing 
for his friends to effectually mortgage 
their property by qualifying as surety 
upon his bond, which they certainly do, 
as the fact remains that while they are 
surety, their property does not belong 
to them. While the friend may appear 
to be, and in fact may really be, ever so 
willing to sign the bond, he cannot help 
from having some slight misgivings as 
to whether or not he should do so. If 
he tells his wife about it, she is sure to 
realize that he has assumed an unknown 
liability, for which he has received no 
compensating return, and that in event 
of the bad faith or misfortune of the 
principal, their home may be taken from 
them, purely as the result of an act of 
kindness on the part of the personal 
surety. : 

When a Bank Is Surety 


We are often told that the bank quali- 
fies as surety upon the bond of the 
sheriff or the clerk or the judge. We, of 
course, know that the bank, as such, has 
no legal right to qualify as surety upon 
the bonds of an official, and for the ac- 
tive officers of the bank to qualify as 
surety on such a bond would certainly 
not have the approval of thoughtful and 
careful stockholders, whose financial in- 
terests are in the hands of those active 
officers. 

It certainly would not be desirable for 
the entire board of directors of the bank 
to sign these bonds. Yet it would be 


tors to pledge their personal estate and 
the other directors not to doso. It seems 
to me that if I were a stockholder in a 
bank whose officers signed official bonds 
as surety, I would immediately endeavor 
to dispose of my stock in the bank at 
any price which I might be able to se- 
cure. 





If an official should be so unfortunate 


as to suffer a loss upon his surety, even 
though it might be without purpose on 
his part, but by reason of some unfor- 
tunate condition in the discharge of his 
duty—for instance, a sheriff being forced 
to kill a man and then not being able 
to show that he Was warranted in doing 
so—it can be easily pictured that a very 
heavy loss to the sheriff, far beyond his 
financial strength, would have to be 
borne by the surety, which might mean 
that one or two men would be forced 
into bankruptcy and the other members 
of the board of directors, if it happened 
to be that directors had signed the bond, 
would suffer no loss at all. 


Embarrassing Official and Surety 


The agent should explain to the pros- 
pect that a man to be strong enough 
financially te qualify as surety on an 
official bond must be a considerable tax- 
payer. Therefore, for him to sign a 
public officer’s bond would be placing him- 
self in a position to be accused of exert- 
ing, and the official of yielding to undue 
influence, a very embarrassing position 
for both. 

It should be borne in mind and the fact 
presented that in the event of the death 
of the personal surety during the term of 
office, the adjustment of the entire estate 
of the surety would be materialy inter- 
fered with by reason of the suretyship. 
The official would be embarrassed by be- 
ing forced to seek other surety. Both 
conditions should be avoided. 


Advantage of Surety Company 


A surety company knows no personal 
conditions, desires no preferred influence, 
is permanent and unchanging in its 
existence, has been paid in advance for 
its services and for its own protection, 
furnishes the official with the service of 
an expert accountant from time to time 
during his term of office to see to it and 
make sure that the office is being prop- 
erly conducted, and that the public 
monies are being directed to their proper 
channel and not diverted therefrom. This 
service alone, it would seem, should be 
worth the premium, even if the official 
paid it out of his salary. The personal 
sureties themselves could better afford 
to pay in cash, their pro rata of the pre- 
mium charged by a surety company, 
rather than to sign their names to these 
official obligations. 

As good business men, bank officials, 
merchants, farmers and property owners 
generally should recognize the reason- 
ableness of these propositions, which 
they have probably not heretofore 
thought of in just this way. 

If our agents will make memoranda 
of these several points, presenting them 
not only to the officials themselves, but 
to persons who would ordinarly be will- 
ing to qualify as surety on official bonds, 
letting each of them think how much 
more comfortable he would be during 
the official term of office to have a surety 
company on the bond, we believe that 
the practice of personal surety on official 
bonds would become a memory. 


Campaign of Education Necessary 


While we recognize that the advan- 
tages of corporate surety are more gen- 
erally recognized than formerly, at the 
same time we know that a constant cam- 
paign of education is absolutely neces- 
sary, as the personnel of officials is con- 
stantly changing. Accordingly, our 
agents should be reminded to preach this 
sermon yearly in order that the ever 
changing official family and the ever 
changing personal surety be educated on 
this most important subject, as are the 
school children educated from year to 
year after they arrive at school age and 
progress from one grade to another. 
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Ohio Agents, you will get the business if you represent 


The Great American 


Special low rates to small town auto owners 
F. B. BLACK, Pres. 


FIRE, THEFT, COLLISION, 
PUBLIC LIABILITY. 
AND 
PROPERTY DAMAGE 
AND 
HEALTH and ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE 


H. R. ENDLY, Sec’y 
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work, desire a connection with a Casualty Coma 
pany. Best of references. Address 55-S, car. 
THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER, 95 Wil- 
liam Street, New York City. 
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Over 20 years an Insurance Law 
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J. Kuebler, LL. B. 


29 South La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 
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We are issuing a Policy for 
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For Particulars Address 


[nter-Qcean Casualty Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
J. W. SCHERR, President 
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of this fast-growing 
Agents who are 


WINNER 


Home Office 


W. G. ALPAUGH, Secretary 

















VIRGINIA COMPENSATION 


Arr: ts for nation claim service 
by an EXPERIENCED COMPENSATION 


iw be made at 
R. L. NASE, Adjuster for Casualty Companies, 
1109 Mutual Bldg., ond, Va. 
Liability, tion, t, Health Claims 
Terri Virginia th Carolina 


Effective January !st, 1919 
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HODGES IS HEAD OF MUTUALS 





American Mutual Liability Man Elected 
President of National Association 
—Plan to Rehabilitate Injured 





The National Association of Mu- 
tual Casualty Companies in session in 
Chicago Monday and Tuesday, adopted 
a plan for vocational training of men 
injured in industries insured by mem- 
ber companies. It also approved a 
model bill giving state departments su- 
pervision over compensation and lia- 
bility rates. Officers were elected as 
follows: 


President—Charles E. Hodges, Ameri- 
can Mutual, Boston. 

Vice-presidents—George L. Mallery, Se- 
curity Mutual, Chicago; Walter S. Buck- 
lin, Liberty Mutual, Boston; C. E. Morri- 
son, Utilities Mutual, New York. 

Board of governors—John L. Train, 
Utica Mutual Compensation Corporation, 
Utica, N. Y.; . J. Hagge, Employers 
Mutual Liability, Wausau, Wis.; P. W. A. 
Fitzsimmons, Michigan Mutual Liability, 
Detroit; J. C. Adderly, Integrity Mutual, 
Chicago; Walter S. Bucklin, Liberty Mu- 
tual, Boston; Charles L. Mallery, Se- 
curity Mutual, Chicago; Charles E. 
Hodges, American Mutual Liability, 
Boston; R. M. Ferguson, Employers’ Mu- 
tual, New York; James S. Kemper, Lum- 
bermen’s Mutual Casualty, Chicago. 





Company Growing Rapidly 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Nov. 13—The Em- 
ployers Indemnity Corporation of Kansas 
City can now be classified among the 





million-dollar companies. It has made 
good progress in the last year. April 1 
its balance sheet showed assets of $737,- 
076; seven months later, its assets are 
within a few thousand of the million 
mark. Surplus is also materially in- 
creased. The pronounced gain is due to 
a great extent to the growth of the acci- 
dent and health business under the man- 
agement of L. D. Edson. The corpora- 
tion has recently remodeled its offices on 
the fourth floor of the Commerce build- 
ing. 


Pass Up Saloon Business 


Burglary insurance men in Chicago 
formerly counted the saloon business as 
desirable and many companies went after 
it strongly. Saloons being open at night 
become more or less targets for robbery 
and hence did not require any strenuous 
soliciting to bring them into line for 
burglary insurance. Recently, however, 
the saloon robberies have become more 
frequent and companies are passing up 
the business. In many cases. saloon 
keepers cash checks for workmen and 
keep quite a large amount of currency 
on hand for that purpose. Another class 
of mercantile business that has become 
unprofitable is drug stores. Many of 
these stores are postal stations and hence 
have considerable cash on hand. 


Bossieux Gets Millers’ Mutual 


RICHMOND, VA., NOV. 13.—Julien M. 
Bossieux has resigned the General 
Agency here of the United States Casu- 
alty to accept the State Agency of Mil- 
ler’s Mutual Casualty of Chicago which 





will soon enter Virginia to write com- 
pensation, automobile and other lines. 


Business Men’s Accident Association, 
Kansas City, Mo.—The company has made 
changes in its classification rules where- 
by it will hereafter write business and 
professional women whose occupation 
entitles them to be listed under class A, 
or B. The company has also added two 
classes to those under which male risks 
have formerly been insured, so that those 
coming under classes D and E, may now 
be covered under a more liberal form of 
policy. 


The Nebraska Live Stock of Omaha 
has been admitted to Kansas. 


The Iowa Bonding & Casualty of Des 





Moines has been admitted to Kansas. 





A Helpful Mistake 


“What has come over my husband this 
morning, Sophia,” exclaimed a little 
bride to the new servant. “I never saw 


him start downtown so happy. He’s 
whistling like a bird!” 
“I’m afraid I’m to blame, mum. I got 


the packages mixed this morning and 
give him birdseed instead of his regular 
breakfast-food, mum.”—United Presby- 
terian. 





Every fire insurance agent and every 
home office manager is out for time 
savers. That is what the Ready 
Reckoner for Coinsurance is. Ask THE 
NATIONAL UNDERWRITER to tell you 
about it. 
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Lincoln Inn Court Building 








That’s the term applied to the Casualty Review by Richard C. Carrick, 
Vice-President and Agency Director of the Peerless Casualty, that pro- 
gressive company at Keene, N. H. He commends it to all of his agents 
in a recent issue of the company’s house organ, the ‘‘Thursday Letter.”’ 


THE CASUALTY REVIEW 


- - Cincinnati 


1362 Insurance Exchange - - - Chicago 
95 William Street - - - - - - New York 
Wulsin Building - - - - - Indianapolis 


























IOWA STATE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


LIVE STOCK 





Insure Against Death From Accident or Disease 





WM. CROWNOVER, President 


WANT REPRESENTATIVES 
FOR DEVELOPMENT OF NEW TERRITOR\ 


GEO. W. GUTH, Secretary 








THE KANSAS CASUALTY 


S¢Conservative but Aggressive’’ 


boas 


AGENTS WHO WRITE 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Automobile 

Liability, Burglary, Plate Glass or 

Accident and Health Insurance 
would do well to write to 


J.C. O. MORSE, President 


AND SURETY COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








GETTER and is sold only by the 


H. G. B. ALEXANDER, President 








“$2,500 FOR $1.00” 


Today See, Write or Phone 


R. W. HYMAN & COMPANY 


1915 Insurance Exchange Building, Chicago 


About the new and original CONTINENTAL AUTOMOBILE PERSONAL 
ACCIDENT policy sold at an annual premium of $1.00 to persons who buy a 
CONTINENTAL AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY policy—It’s a BIG BUSINESS 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


- General Offices, Chicago, III. 
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| Federal Savings and Insurance Co. 








FOUNDED 1889 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Specializing on monthly Premium Health and Accident 


with non-classification of risks. 


[ Policy includes $100.00 funeral death benefit. 


Representatives Wanted in Indiana and Illinois. Our Victory Policy Will Interest You. 
a Been 
















Capital and Surplus, $350,000.00 


Benefits paid weekly. 

















THE HOOD AGENCY, Inc. 


Largest Insurance Agency in the Northwest 


Specializing in Workmen’s Compensation, Casualty, 
Fire and Tornado and Surety Bonds 
GENERAL AGENTS 


THE OCEAN ACCIDENT & GUARANTEE CO., Ltd. 
Phoenix Building, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








The Indemnity Co. of America 


St. Louis, Mo. 








AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE In All Its Branches 


LIABILITY 
PROPERTY DAMAGE 
COLLISION 
FIRE 
THEFT 


FULL COVERAGE 





ROLLINS BURDICK HUNTER CO., General Agents, Chicago 





ONE POLICY 
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The Sign of Good Casualty Insurance 
LIABILITY aE BURGLARY 
Capital Assists ACCIDENT CREDIT 
HEALTH BOILER 
$500,000.00 $1,000,000.00 AUTOMOBILE LANDLORD'S 
TEAMS ELEVATOR 
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" co | | London Guarantee & Accident Company, Li 
Fidelity & Surety Bonds Detroit ondon Guarantee & Accident Lompany, Ltd. 
Plate Glass, Burglary Helena OF LONDON, ENGLAND 
nse * oe i Head Office, Chicago 
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LION BONDING & SURETY CO. 


HOME OFFICE: OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


























GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


Macon - Georgia 


ADMITTED ASSETS.........2-- $1 874,232.97 
SURPLUS & RESERVES TO 
POLICY HOLDERS. ........... 1,688,506.87 


PREMIUMS WRITTEN in 1917.. 1,941,876.26 


Compiled Under Laws of New York, Pensylvania and Georgia 


SMITH-LAWSON-COAMBS COMPANY 
General Agents—CHICAGO 





AMERICAN INDEMNITY COMPANY. 


HOME OFFICE: GALVESTON, TEXAS 
Under Supervision United States Treasury Department 
Assets: Over $1,500,000.00. :+: Surplus as to Policy Holders: Over $900,000. 
(At the close of business June 30th, 1918) 
OFFICERS: 


JOHN SEALY, Vice-President. 


SEALY HUTCHINGS, President. 1 
x J. F. SEINSHEIMER, General Manager. 


GEO. SEALY, Secretary, 
We write the following lines: Automobile—Fire, Theft, Liability, Property Damage 
and Collisicn. Public, General and Elevator Liability. Plate Glass, Burglary an 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds. Licensed in thirty-one States, 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED WHERE NOT REPRESENTED. 

















AGENTS MAKE MOST MONEY WHEN THEY PUSH 
AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY INSURANCE 


Let Us Help You Push. For Pushing Assistance write 


P. A. COOLING CO., General Agents - - - INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
OSCAR R. WITTE & CC., General Agents - - - ST. LOUIS, MO. 
GARNER & MANN, General Agents - - - KANSAS CITY, MO. 


E. J. MILLER, General Agent - ° . ° . DENVER, COL. 
For Other States write the Main Office 
DON’T FORGET, TOO, WE WRITE ALL OTHER CASUALTY LINES 


An Agency Connection With UN-MEANS REAL SERVICE 
WESTERN INDEMNITY COMPANY, Dallas, Texas 


Capital $500,000 — Assets $1,211,054 





A RARE OPPORTUNITY 


a 


PROPOSITION OPEN IN SEVERAL STATES. 

Write me today and I will show you a real opportunity. 

ERNEST W. BROWN, S tary and Tr 
INTER-STATE BUSINESS MEN’S ACCIDENT CO. 
Brown Building ns ' : 
ino 





For high-class big money men who expect to make $5,000 or more a yeu. 
Fe ee ney ative ncbstetiel ACCIDENT. AND. HEALTH 


DES MOINES, IOWA 

















The Republic Casualty Co. 


- PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Writes All Lines of Casualty Insurance 


Local and General Agents Wanted in Ohio and Pennsylvania 


Business-Builders 


Developing 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Automobile, Elevator and General 
Liability, Accident, Health, Burglary and Plate Glass Insurance 


Appreciate the co-operation of the 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Company 


BOSTON T. J. FALVEY, President 
Paid-in Capital $1,500,000, Write for Territory. 
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Agents Wanted: To sell an unrestricted Acci- 
dent and Health policy costing $9.00 quarterly. 
Covers every disease and every accident. Lib- 
eral commission paid to live producers. 

Central Business Men’s Association, 
Westminster Biden. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

















The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
of NEW YORK 
CREDIT INSURANCE ONLY 
E. M. TREAT, President 
The American’s Unlimited Policy not only provides absolute protection against abnormal loss on 


all outstanding covered accounts, but serves to prevent losses. 
If you are a manufacturer or jobber, write for the full particulars of this service. 


415 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 91 William St., New York 








OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
1140 Marquette Bldg., Chicago 


R. J. LYDDANE, General Agent 





Casualty Company 


HOOSIER Indianapolis, Indiana 


HEALTH and ACCIDENT PROTECTION Monthly Payment Plan. Pays $100 Funeral Benefit 
with every policy. HELP AGENTSGETSTARTED. Write for full information if you desire territery. 
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Formerly THE WESTERN UNDERWRITER 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER OF INSURANCE 
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TWENTY-SECOND YEAR No. 46 


CHICAGO, CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK, THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 1918 


$3.00 per Year, 15 Cents a Copy 








LIFE AGENCY MEN 
“PASS IT ALONG” 


Officers Reelected and Why 


By unanimous vote the present officers and executive committee of the Associa- 
tion of Life Agency Officers were chosen to serve for. the ensuing year. The men 
who are now at the head of the organization are the founders of this movement and 
most of them are the moving spirits in the association. They have given generously 
of their time and efforts in building up the organization. It is apparent that the 
association is here to stay and has a distinct work to perform. Many of the older 
eastern companies are affiliated with the organization and their agency managers 
are interested participants in the discussions. It was felt that it would be a mistake 
to “swap horses in the middle of the stream’’ as the present officers have a big task 
to perform in carrying to completion the program that is now outlined. The im- 
portant overseas work that is to be done by life insurance men was planned and 
arranged for by the men heading the Life Agency Officers’ Association. They have 
initiated the movement and it was felt that they should be allowed to ‘‘carry on.” 
Therefore they are to be given a free hand who will undoubtedly serve the associa- 
tion better than any new set of officers unfamiliar with conditions could. The 
following are the officers of the association: 


Winslow Russell, Phoenix Mutual, chairman. 

Isaac Miller Hamilton, secretary-treasurer. 

Executive committee, H. E. Aldrich, Equitable of lowa; George T. Copeland, 
Northwestern Mutual; Glover S. Hastings, New England Mutual; J. B. Reynolds, 
Kansas City Life; W. E. Taylor, Equitable Life of New York, and George H. 


ITH an attendance of 51 dele- 
W sates representing 80 companies 
the second annual meeting of 
the Association of Life Agency Off- 
cers was opened at the La Salle Hotel, 
Chicago, last Friday morning with 
Winslow Russell of the Phoenix Mu- 
tual in the chair. Throughout the 
meeting the interest was sustained. In 
fact so many topics developed and so 
much good material was in evidence 
that it was decided to have all the 
members eat their meals together in 
order to get better acquainted and to 
discuss subjects informally. In addi- 
tion to this and as another evidence of 
how really absorbed in what was taking 
place the members had an evening ses- 
sion, although none was scheduled on 
the program. 
In submitting his report as secretary- 





WINSLOW RUSSELL 
Agency Manager Phoenix Mutual Life 
Hartford 


treasurer, Isaac Miller Hamilton of the 
Federal Life, who also presented the 
report of the executive committee, said 
that the companies belonging to the 
officers’ association wrote $1,250,000,000 
new insurance last year with a new 
Premium income of over $40,000,000. 
There are now 91 companies members. 
Winslow Russell, chairman of the or- 
ganization, and the man who is really 
responsible for the creation of the 
ficers’ Association, presented a brief 
Paper in which he emphasized the great 
task that is ahead of the life insurance 
companies in interesting and attracting 
Teturning soldiers to the business. 


R. J_MEBANE, vice-president of the 

* Southern Life & Trust, who was 
to have delivered an address on “The 
alue of Touching Elbows,” was un- 
able to be present as he is confined to 
his home with an attack of influenza. 
Owever, he sent a message to the as- 
sociation in form of a letter in which 
€ said that if the association served no 
other purpose than to permit the va- 








Hunt, Imperial Life of Canada. 





rious agency officers to become per- 
sonally acquainted it would be an or- 
ganization of great value. He said that 
the importance of personal acquaint- 
ance cannot be overestimated and that 
where competitors enjoy a personal 
acquaintance with each other there is 
always to be found a fine cooperative 
spirit. The frank exchange of confi- 
dential information by the members of 
the organization, he said, will do much 
toward clearing away many of the mrs- 
understandings that have previously 
existed. 


- presenting “Successful Methods of 
Meeting the Draft” Glover S. Hast- 
ings, superintendent of agencies of the 
New England Mutual Life, submitted 
a paper that was obviously the result 
of much thought and study. Mr. Hast- 
ings went exhaustively into his subject 
and quoted figures to show exactly how 
many men were taken, how many are 
now in deferred classifications and 
exactly what the situation is from a life 
agents standpoint. To more graph- 
ically illustrate his thoughts he exhib- 
ited a chart setting forth the facts in 
an “easy to understand” manner. 


LLAN WATERS, vice-president of 

the Union Central Life, told of 
“Our Method of Handling Applications 
of Agents who desire to change Com- 
panies.” Without withholding any of 
the details Mr. Waters told exactly 
what course the Union Central pursued 
in handling cases of this kind. 

In discussing the same subject Julian 
Price, agency manager of the Jefferson 
Standard Life, said that when he knew 
personally the agency manager of the 


company employing the man seeking a 
change he would be inclined to go 
rather slowly in dealing with the ap- 
plicant. He expressed very well his 
attitude toward cases of this kind when 
he said, “When I talk in public my 
heart goes faster than my brain. I 
believe that if when we get an appli- 
cation from an agent who is employed 
by another company, with whose 
agency manager we are on intimate 
terms we will allow our hearts to go 
faster than our brains we will not get 
into very much trouble.” 

One of the subjects that brought out 
a great deal of spirited discussion was 
“How Far Should We go in Seeking 
Men From Other Companies?” 

Isaac Miller Hamilton, president of 
the Federal Life, opened Friday after- 
noon’s session with an address on 
“Disability and Accident Insurance as 
an Asset to the Life Agent.” Mr. 
Hamilton outlined the advantages that 
the agent who represents a multiple 
line company has. 


A. LINTON, vice-president of the 

¢ Provident Life & Trust spoke on, 

“Life Insurance After the War.” Mr. 

Linton enumerated the many problems 

that the life companies will have after 
the cessation of hostilities. 

Owing to the entirely changed con- 
ditions that now confront the life com- 
panies, the subject of “What method 
of advertising gives best service to 
the agent” was one that seemed to be 
close to the heart of the men who at- 
tended the meeting. Papers on the 
subject were read by T. Louis Hansen 
of the Guardian Life of New York, 
Guilford A. Deitch of the Reserve Loan 


Life and E. E, Reid of the London 
Life. 

Excellent papers on “Diminishing 
Agency Turnover” were read by W. E. 
Taylor of the Equitable Life of New 
York, and Walter E. Webb of the Na- 
tional Life, U. S. A. G. K. Sargent of 
the Mutual Life who was to have also 
presented some ideas on this subject 
was unable to attend. 


INCOLN K. PASSMORE, vice- 

president of the Penn Mutual Life, 
was unable to be present at the meet- 
ing and therefore did not open Satur- 
day morning’s session with his paper 
on “Building Team Work Among 
Agents.” However, J. H. Jeffries of 
the Penn Mutual was in attendance and 
handled this topic. Mr. Jeffries paid a 
high compliment to the soliciting agent. 

















ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON 


Secretary-Treasurer Association and 
President Federal Life 


Chicago 


He said that the agent is the company 
in the locality in which he is situated 
and that a poor company with a good 
representative holds a higher place in 
the estimation of the people in the 
community than a good company with 
a poor representative. The agent is 
the point of contact and creates the 
impression that soon becomes the 
opinion. There is need, Mr. Jeffries 
said, of companies exhibiting greater 
confidence in the men they employ. It 
is not idealistic or beyond the realm of 
possibility to say that the agent’s 
presentation of an application should 
mean that the business offered is be- 
yond question, at least so far as the 
agent knows. Ali companies in their 
agency forces have an asset not to be 
seen in the annual financial exhibits. 
“The value of agents conventions” 
proved to be a valuable topic. Both 
J. C. Behan of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual and G. M. Lovelace of the Con- 
necticut Mutual, who were to have 


presented papers on this subject were 
However, there 


unable to be present. 
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was much informal discussion of the 
topic. 


ATURDAY morning, the meeting 
was opened with addresses by H. G. 
Everett of the Central Life of Iowa 
and Fred Halstead of the Dominion 
Life of Canada, both of whom talked 
on “Successful methods of rendering 
service to general agents, in building 
local agencies.” 
J. F. Weston, managing director of 
the Imperial Life of Canada, delivered 




















a rousing patriotic address entitled 
“Over the Top Together” at the clos- 
ing session. Mr. Weston told of the 
fine spirit of cooperation that exists 
between the United States and Canada. 


H" was followed by Thomas B. Love, 
assistant secretary of the treasury, 
who told in a talk entitled “How we 
have built the biggest company in the 
quickest time,” of the wonderful work 
of the War Risk Insurance Bureau and 
recited in detail the many tasks that 


have confronted the Bureau and just 
how the problems have been met. Mr. 
Love told in some length, but in never- 
theless an interesting manner, of the 
vast amount of business, that the War 
Risk Insurance Bureau has handled to 
date. 

Sidney A. Foster of the Royal Union 
Mutual Life spoke on “Values Secured 
and to be Secured by Our Association” 
in which he commended in the strong- 
est of terms the purpose and work of 
the Officers organization. 





PHILIP BURNET of the Continental 
Life of Wilmington, Del., who was 
to have talked on the same subject, 
spoke extemporaneously on the possi- 
bilities of the government going into 
the life insurance business and of the 
need that exists for companies to so 
conduct their business as to eliminate 
entirely any necessity for the govern- 
ment launching into the life insurance 
business any further than it is at the 
present time. 


WHAT SHOULD BE 


DONE AND HOW ? 


pay death losses “Within twenty-four 
hours after receipt of proofs of death.” 
In the advertisements used on large 
page cartoons the trademark of the 
company was always inserted as a part 
of the picture, thus not only impress- 
ing upon the reader the name of the 
company, but the further fact that we 
paid our losses within 24 hours after 
receipt of proof. 


ERTISI 


HE advertising of the Reserve wasted. Furthermore, to insure that 
bl Loan Life of Indianapolis has they will be read they must be put out 

been creating wide attention jn attractive form, and the matter must 
among readers of the progressive in- be such that its attractiveness will not 
surance papers. The cartoon adver- diminish, or wholly cease, with the 
tisements are unique, convincing and i 


one insertion. 

graphic. They have hit the spot. Guil- 
ford A. Deitch, the general counsel, 
was the author of this plan. He wanted 
to make his advertising pay. Mr. 
Deitch told the Agency Officers’ Asso- 
ciation something about it. He said: 

Our company, like many others, spent 
many thousands of dollars every year 
for space in the insurance journals. So 
far as I could trace, we received little 
or no result from the advertising, and 
no profit from the money spent for this 
purpose. 






















































such an impression on him that every 
time he recalled the cartoon he would 
necessarily recall the name of the com- 
pany that was connected with it. 


O further insure interest in the car- 

toons I headed them, “The Adven- 
tures of Two Agents: A Continuous 
Story. Watch for the Next Chapter.” 
My idea in this heading was that the 
reader of the paper would be informed FE VERY life man knows that life com- 
that the story would be continued in panies want agents, so that it will 
pictorial form; and next, to getting not attract the attention of agents to 
fixed in his mind to watch for the suc- merely advertise the fact that you want 
ceeding chapters. From letters which an agent. It is my observation that 
I have received I am convinced that agents are not attraced to a company 
my conclusion was justified. I have re- so much by its size as by its financial 
ceived a number of letters stating that solvency and past treatment of policy- 
the writer had missed a number of the holders. I have had many good agents 
chapters of “The Adventures of Two say to me when talking about size of 
Agents” and asking me to supply the companies: “I never try to sell the 
missing chapters or to let the writer company because I know it is not for 
know where they could be obtained. sale. What I am in the field for is to 
This convinced me that continuous ad- sell policies of life insurance and so 
vertising along set lines will bring re- long as I can satisfy a prospect that 
sults, whereas continuous advertising the company I represent is solvent and 
without any set purpose (which was pays its claims promptly, I ‘care noth- 
our former mode of advertising) would ing about its size. What I do want is 
be barren of results. a policy that gives the maximum bene- 
fits for the premium paid; in other 
words, I want a salable policy, not a 
salable company.” 


PICTURES always attract attention. 
Whether young or old, we always 
stop to look at a picture. I do not 
know how it is with others, but, speak- 
ing for myself, I always read the pic- 
ture before I read what is under it. 
Pictorial advertising, however, is not 
complete unless the picture is made to 
apply to the business sought to be ad- 
vertised, and the picture have a human 
interest. It must bring out some inci- 
dent in the life of the person sought 
! to be attracted. I concluded that if a 
BEGAN to cast about for the reason series of pictorial advertisements could 
* why, with an advertisement running be put into the papers they would not 
in the insurance papers every week, we only attract attention, but what was 
under them would be read. 


| 
A FTER many days of thought on this 
subject, I evolved a plan to picture 
two agents whose manner of working 
would be directly opposite: One full 
of vim and energy and the other a 
drifter who is always excusing himself 
or making excuses to himself for not 
making a vigorous canvass for busi- 
ness—or who went about his work 
without any definite plan being first 
worked out. 

In the pictures of the two agents I 
tried to keep this idea in mind: That 
when one looked at it he would say: 
“IT know these two men: There is Old 
Live Wire and there is Old Leisure, 
or Old Man Afraid.” 


"THE “Adventures of Two Agents” ran 

through thirty-five chapters, that is, 
thirty-five different pictures, and al- 
most from the beginning our company 
began to get results. They attracted 
the attention of managers, general 
acents and soliciting agents. 

After running thirty-five chapters of 
the “Adventure of Two Agents” and 
keeping a tabulation of the results ob- 
tained, I concluded to take larger space 
and put in page cartoons, making these 
cartoons apply more particularly to the 
business of life insurance than to the 
manner of soliciting. I sought by these 
larger cartoons to, first, impress the 
name of the company upon the reader; 
second, show why men should insure 
their lives; and third, impress an idea 
them an artistic effect, that of the pol- of soliciting upon the mind of the 
ish of photogravure, or would it be agent. I sought to make the cartoon 
better to use the cartoon system of advertising so that it could be used as 
drawing? I concluded that the cartoon 2 Canvassing document. I have had 
system was the better. It has the many of the cartoons reproduced and 


Y observation, based on the re- 
: sults from our mode of advertis- 
ing, is that if you keep the name of 
your company before the agent long 
enough, and in attractive form, some 
day, when he is considering a change, 
he will write you for a contract. 

A company should not, however, stop 
with its advertising for agents. It must 
go further. It must advise the insuring 
public of the fact that such a company 
really exists. 

For this purpose the newspapers of 
the territory in which the company 
does business should be liberally pa- 
tronized, especially where a company 
is opening new territory or has changed 
the management of the territory to a 
new man. 

Few men, outside of insurance cit- 
cles, are acquainted with the names 0 


| SOUGHT to picture the man who 
canvasses on a definite plan, and the 
one who does his work in a haphazard 
fashion. Having settled my mind on 
this point, the next thing that occurred 
to me was: How should these pictures 
be drawn? Should I attempt to give 
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tisement. 


the advertisements 


vertisements. And why? 


pearing on the same page. 











pose of having them read. 











received no applications from agents 
<or contracts, which referred to the fact 
that the applicant had read our adver- 
I concluded that this was 
traceable to the form of our advertis- 
ing; that there was nothing in our ad- 
vertisements to differentiate them from 
of hundreds of 
other companies of the United States, 
and to the further fact that we were 
using the stereotype form of barely 
stating that we desired agents, and 
inserting the name of the company. 
This ad appearing on the same page 
with a half dozen or more similar ads, 
did not attract the attention of the per- 
sons whom we desired to read our ad- 
Because 
there was nothing attractive about the 
ad; that is, there was nothing to draw 
the eye of the reader to it any more 
than to any one of the other ads ap- 


OW, in my opinion, advertisements 
are inserted in papers for the pur- 
If they are 
not read, then the money has been 


punch in it which the more finished 


pictures do not have. 


I then made arrangements with the 
best cartoonist in our city to make the 
rough 
sketches and designs which I submit- 
I then contracted for spe- 
cial space in the insurance papers so 
that the advertising of our company 
should not be buried among a lot of 
other advertising, but should stand out 
It was neces- 
sary to do this for the reason that the 
cartoons were just as applicable to any 
other company as to the Reserve Loan 


drawings for me from the 


ted to him. 


distinctly and by itself. 


Life. 


the cartoon. 


HE idea was to have the reader look 

at the cartoon, and then by placing 
the name of the company in large type 
directly under the cartoon, to force 
him to read the name of the company, 
thus impressing the name of the com- 
pany on his mind in connection with 
Now, while the name of 
the company, taken by itself, might 
lapse from his memory, yet the car- 
toon, I argued to myself, would make 


have furnished agents a good supply. 


Among the larger cartoons that have 
brought good results to our agents who 
have used them is the one of death 
laying hands on a man’s shoulder; an- 
other, an agent and a farmer looking 
at a pen of hogs; and another, a policy- 
older and mortgagee playing checkers. 


cure agents, 


ance. 


company adopted as 


AVING demonstrated the success 
of this plan of advertising to se- 
and having found that 
seme of these cartoon pictures have 
proved most helpful for the agent in 
writing business, we are now proceed- 
ing to develop this phase of our adver- 
\ tising campaign and will begin an ex- 
tensive series of cartoons which we be- 
lieve, or hope, will drive home the 
argument of the agent and facilitate his 
efforts in closing prospects for insur- 


A great advantage in my opinion is 
te have a distinctive trademark. Our 
its trademark, 
many years ago, the face of a 24-hour 
clock, to impress upon the minds of the 
people the promise in our policies to 


even the largest life companies. There- 
fore it is well to let the general public 
know that such a company as yours 
exists. For this purpose no_ bettef 
medium can be found than the news- 
papers. 

__It makes it much easier for the agent 
if the prospect has read something 
about the company in his daily of 
weekly paper before he is solicited for 
insurance. The space for these adver- 
tisements should be well selected an 
the advertisement should be “dressed 
up” in attractive shape. In my opin- 
ion, the best form of advertising for the 
agent is the one that keeps the name of 
the company constantly and attractively 
before the public. 


Hansen's Views 


LOUIS HANSEN, vice-president 

and agency manager of the Guat- 

*dian Life of New York, was one 

of the men assigned to speak on 2¢ 

vertising at the Agency Officers Ass 
ciation meeting. He said: e. 

The limited amount of advertising 
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done by our company has established 
one fact on which I believe we can all 
agree from the outset, namely, that in a 
general sense advertising is of value.to 
company and agents as well, since it 
may be regarded as an advance agent 
of the life insurance salesman, who, as 
a matter of fact, is himself a constant 
living advertisement either of positive 
or negative value to the business. 


eS” we can agree that the 
interests of the agent and of the 
company are identical. In other 
words, that no lasting profit would ac- 
crue to him even though his income 
were increased through larger sales as 
a result of a certain method of advertising 
if such method proved too costly to 
the company itself considering actual 
aggregate results obtained. 

Let us now briefly review a few of 
the best known methods in use. We 
have: 

1. Advertising in the daily press. 

2. Advertising in magazines and 
other periodicals. 

3. Institutional advertising. 

4. Novelties, such as memo. books, 
calendars, blotters, pencils, etc. 

5. Billboard, Street Car advertising, 
etc. 

6. Company literature. 

7. Direct advertising (prospect bu- 
reaus). 


E shall probably agree that life 

insurance advertising in the daily 
press, at least so far as metropolitan 
dailies are concerned, does not ren- 
der service to the agent unless carried 
out by a campaign on a large scale, the 
cost of which would not be justified by 
actual results. The occasional life in- 
surance ad in such publications is, to 
my mind, a waste of money, because 
the public, at least in these strenuous 
times, pays very little attention to the 
advertising columns except so far as 
the every day commodity is concerned, 
in other words, things that are wanted 
today, and if not actually overlooked, 
the contents of such ad would soon be 
effaced from the reader’s mind. 

In smaller cities and towns where 
the news and editorial columns are 
very much condensed and a personal 
interest is more likely to be present 
because of the closer contact between 
reader and advertiser, good results 
have, however, been obtained through 
cleverly written life insurance ads, fol- 
lowed up by a vigorous personal can- 
vas. 


DVERTISING in magazines and 

other periodicals is also very costly 
and as in the case of newspapers, I 
doubt whether it can be justified when 
measured by actual results except that 
judicious advertising in well selected 
insurance publications has in my expe- 
tience, been of great value in keeping 
the company before the insurance fra- 
ternity. But if the advertising col- 
umns of the daily press, magazines and 
other periodicals are used, it should 
always be borne in mind that it is not 
so much the space purchased as the 
wording of the appeal that is of im- 
portance. 


HE matter of INSTITUTIONAL AD- 

VERTISING has received wide publicity 
and has been the subject of much discus- 
Sion pro and con. I have rather favored 
this method of educating the general 
bublic to realize the great part which 
life insurance plays in our every-day, as 
Well as our national, life, and would still 
favor it if a satisfactory agreement as 
to distribution of cost, etc., could be 
arrived at by the life companies to cover 
Such program. The time is perhaps not 
far distant when it will be advisable to 
adopt such means to educate the public 
to the difference between government 
life insurance and commercial life insur- 
ance because of the very low rates 
charged for the former. Apart from the 
daily press, magazines and other period- 
‘cals, institutional advertising should, 
however, be supplemented by means of 
Moving picture stories carrying a life 
surance moral without giving a taint 
‘ft commercialism. This kind of publicity 
ee be made of great value to the 
ife insurance agent as the soil would, 


to a certain extent, have been prepared 
for him in advance. 


( 

OVELTIES. A great deal of money 

is expended by companies on memo- 
randum books, calendars, lead pencils, 
blotters, ete., and a very large portion 
thereof is wasted in promiscuous distri- 
bution. The chief value of this form of 
advertising lies in the bringing and 
keeping of the company's and agent’s 
name before the public and also in the 
establishing of a direct point of contact 
between prospect and agent. Memo- 
randum books are an excellent medium 
to establish such point of contact and 
should therefore be distributed by the 
agent, if possible personally, and only 
where there is a likelihood that they 
will be of some use to him in his quest 
for prospects. An indiscriminate dis- 
tribution destroys their value and is 
expensive as well. I consider memo- 
randum books especially useful in con- 
nection with birthday letters to policy- 
kolders who are usually pleased to be 
remembered on their anniversaries. In 
such cases the name of the recipient 
should be imprinted on the cover in 
gold. 


. 
* 


ALENDARS I consider of doubtful 

value, at least in ordinary times when 
so many are distributed, except when 
gotten up with an eye to utility and in 
distinctive style. We have on record 
one instance where three policies aggre- 
gating $18,000 could be traced to a par- 
ticularly attractive and useful calendar 
distributed by the agent. Wherever 
possible, here, too, the distribution should 
be made in person as all chances for 
personal contact must be utilized. All 
novelties to be effective must be of good 
quality and this is particularly true of 
lead pencils as there is nothing more 
disagreeable than to use a pencil with 
poor lead. In connection with their dis- 
tribution it might be stated that a pencil 
should always be sharpened before being 
handed to the prospect. 


Blotters are in great demand with our 
fieldmen as practically every person has 
use for them; they are cheap, even in 
good grades, and can therefore be dis- 
tributed rather generously, but it is 
difficult to trace direct sales, although I 
understand one company has been able 
to do so. On the writing table in the 
home, and on the desk at the office, they 
present a mute appeal to the head of 
the home or the business for serious 
thought on the subject of adequate pro- 
tection of both through life insurance. 


ILL board, street car advertising, etc., 

is useful to a certain extent. So far 
as bill boards are concerned, I do not 
believe this form of advertising is of 
much value owing to its cost except in 
cities of limited size where two or three 
signs suffice and then only if the loca- 
tion is carefully chosen and the message 
such as to burn itself into the mind of 
the passer by. I have in my recollection 
one city of the above-mentioned class 
where these conditions were observed 
with the result that the name of the 
company was known to practically every 
inhabitant inside of a year. What has 
been said about bill boards applies to 
street car advertising as well. The mis- 
sion performed by these mediums is, of 
course, primarily confined to introducing 
the company and the general agent to 
the public, although if worded in terms 
arousing interest and comment, direct 
results may quite readily materialize. 


OMPANY literature, so far as my com- 

pany’s field force is concerned, con- 
stitutes the most popular form of adver- 
tising. A majority of the general agents 
who replied to a questionnaire sent out 
by me to ascertain their viewpoint 
favored this medium above any others 
enumerated. To be effective the leaflets 
must, of course, be cleverly written and 
handled by the agent with a good deal 
of judgment. But a leaflet in itself will 
not sell a single policy except in the rare 
cases where the prospects buy. A care- 
ful follow-up system must be devised 
and appropriate letters sent out with 
each leaflet and followed by personal 
calls. But we shall come to this later 
under direct advertising. To test the 
effectiveness of company literature by 
ascertaining whether interest is being 
created through it, thereby establishing 
its value to the agent, the general agent 
should keep the company advised as far 
as possible of his experience with each 
particular leaflet. Through a careful 
study of the tabulation of such reports 
the home office will then be able to 
give the field force the most effective 
cooperation of its literary department, 


[RECT advertising (Prospect Bureaus) 

if properly conducted is very effect- 
ive and is, in my opinion, the form 
which gives the best service to the 
agents. 

While my company has not as yet 
launched upon a campaign of this kind, 
it is not because we do not believe in 
its effectiveness but rather on account 
of the difficulties which have been en- 
countered for some time in our efforts to 
find suitable help to organize and conduct 
new activities. I do know that a number 
of our general agencies have had consid- 
erable success in making direct appeals 
by means of letters and company litera- 
ture addressed to a selected number of 
prospects and the home office has occa- 
sionally, upon the request of managers, 
written letters to persons whom they 
wished to solicit, but no great success 
attended these spasmodic attempts. This 
fact, of course, must not be attributed 
to the system but rather to the lack of 
properly coordinated effort on the part 
of the company and agent. 


HE selection of prospects must be 

made very carefully. They should be 
classified so that letters on business in- 
surance may be sent to those who would 
be most interested in that form of pro- 
tection; on insurance to cover inheri- 
tances to men of wealth who would wish 
to protect their estates; on monthly in- 
comes to those who should provide a 
certain income for their dependents, in 
which class practically every man be- 
longs if he has anyone dependent upon 
him, and so on. One of our agencies in 
ts direct advertising campaign special- 
izes on business insurance for a certain 
period, then on monthly incomes, etce., 
and reports good results. 


The wording of the series of letters 
used in direct advertising is of greatest 
importance and any attempt to econo- 
mize in their preparation will defeat the 
very purpose which they are intended 
to accomplish. It will therefore pay to 
engage an advertising expert not only to 
prepare all letters and literature, but 
also to act in a consulting capacity after 
the campaign is in full swing to test 
the effectiveness of the appeal and to 
make such changes from time to time 
in both letters and literature as may be 
required, as well as to keep the direct 
advertising machinery up to date and 
thereby promptly meet constantly chang- 
ing conditions. 


HE leaflets must be of distinctive 

appearance and carry a straight mes- 
sage in plain terms and in as few words 
as possible. Letters should be typed 
individually, on an automatic typewriter, 
which will do the work of a number of 
typists and signed by the agent or man- 
ager if sent out from the general agency 
or by an officer of the company if sent 
from the home office. 

To make direct advertising most ef- 
fective the greatest cooperation should 
exist between the sales force and home 


office. All letters and literature should 
be prepared and mailed from the home 
office, except in special cases, proper 


records being kept in card form of all 
persons addressed. Agents should be re- 
quired to keep the company advised of 
personal calls made, with the result of 
same, in order that the status of each 
prospect and the thoroughness of the 
agent’s work may be readily determined. 
A greater number of prospects should not 
be circularized at one time than can be 
effectively followed up by personal calls 
on the part of the agency force. 


HE agent should furnish the home 

office each week with names of se- 
lected prospects, giving full information 
as to business, estimated income, mar- 
ried or single, etc., and, as previously 
stated, in what form of insurance each 
prospect would most likely be interested 
in order that the proper letter and liter- 
ature may be selected. It has been sug- 


‘gested in this connection that an agent’s 


contract should provide that the names 
of at least ten prospects be furnished by 
him each week, the penalty for failure to 
be cancellation of his contract. This, 
with other prospects, would keep him 
amply supplied with human material on 
which to work. It would add regularly 
to his list of prospects and would result 
in a large increase in number of sales, 
which, when applied to the whole field, 
would reduce turnovers, and therefore 
tend to ameliorate what is possibly the 
worst condition confronting both com- 
panies and bona fide salesmen today. 
Since he agrees to send these names of 
prospects to the home office, and report 
on interviews, he obligates himself to do 
systematic work, which latter, as we all 
regret to admit, is absent in the case of 


the large majority of life insurance sales- 
men, 

One of the greatest advantages of di- 
rect advertising is that you are dealing 
with a known personality, which gives 
the best opportunity to create interest, 
and through follow-ups by personal calls, 
to promote action. Furthermore, it is 
possible to determine whether such form 
of advertising is profitable, as expendi- 
tures and sales can be readily checked. 


PROSPECT bureau would handle the 

necessary machinery. This, however, 
does not mean that the agent should not 
in certain cases address the prospect di- 
rect along the lines outlined. I am not 
so sure that bait such as memorandum 
books, ete., is necessary to secure atten- 
tion, the right kind of appeal properly 
directed should be sufficient to arouse in- 
terest. However, I am open to conviction 
on this point and hope to secure enlight- 
enment here today. But where novelties 
are used to secure a reply they should, 
wherever feasible, be delivered by the 
agent in person, who, on presentation, 
should state that he merely called for that 
purpose and further action on his part 
should be guided entirely by the pros- 
pect’s attitude. What I am endeavoring 
to make clear is that the prospect should 
not be allowed to suspect that the article 
is merely a subterfuge to gain admission 
for the agent. 


N the subject of indirect advertising 
I might mention that bulletins issued 
by my company on health reclamation, 
household budgeting 


food conservation, 





T. LOUIS HANSEN 
Vice-President and Manager of Agencies, 
Guardian Life of America 
New York 


and garden charts, primarily for the pur- 
pose of rendering service to policyhold- 
ers, have led to the receipt of a large 
number of requests for these bulletins 
from non-policyholders, libraries, schools, 
welfare departments of large corpora- 
tions, national organizations, etc., and 
have thus convinced us of the value of 
such literature from the standpoint of 
general company publicity and the crea- 
tion of good will toward the company’s 
representatives among policyholders and 
non-policyholders. 

There are two kinds of advertising, 
of which little is said, and both are of 
the greatest importance to company and 
agents alike, namely: (1) The satisfied 
policyholder and (2) the agent himself. 
There is perhaps no more prolific source 
from which to secure new prospects than 
the policyholder who is a booster, be- 
cause of the fair and square dealings 
which he has received from both com- 
pany and agent. He is often a prospect 
for additional insurance himself, which 
he will take in the same company and 
from the same agent if they have been 
rendering him service of a high order. 
But both must join in rendering such 
service to obtain the most benefit from 
this kind of advertising. 


© make the company’s efforts really 
effective the agent must be possessed 
of a desire to render genuine service and 
be endowed with a vision beyond the 
commissions involved, as well as a de- 
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termination to live up to the high ideals 
which should guide the life insurance 
salesman in the pursuit of a vocation 
that offers the greatest opportunity for 
service. Such an agent is an ever pres- 
ent advertisement both for his company 
end the life insurance business as a 
whole, while the unscrupulous agent, 
whom we all are striving to eliminate 
from the business, is the barnacle that 
impedes the progress of life insurance 
and negatives the efforts of his company 
to create satisfaction among its policy- 
holders. He is the advance advertising 
factor, both as regards his own com- 
pany and the life insurance business as 
a whole, which factor we must remove in 
the interest of the public and our busi- 
ness as well. 

A strict adherence to high ideals by 
the company and its agents creates con- 
fidence in both and produces the satisfied 
policyholder—one of the most effective 
advertisements to be found. 


E. E. Reid's Views 


E. REID, assistant manager of 

KE the London Life of London, 

* Can., spoke on advertising at 

the Agency Officers’ Association. He 
said: 

I should like to indicate what is, so 
far as I can gather, the prevailing 
opinion amongst the Canadian com- 
panies on this question. Of course, the 
viewpoint of the small company is 
different from that of the large, the 
new from the old and the conservative 
from the progressive. Amid all the 
varieties of opinions expressed, I think 
that of Mr. Elvins, the advertising 
manager of the Imperial Life, is the 
most comprehensive and generally ac- 
ceptable. At any rate, his view most 
nearly meets my own feeling in the 
matter and it may be summed up in 
two sentences: 

No one form of advertising gives 
the best service for the agent. Any 
goed form of advertising may give 
the best service for the agent. 


N order to determine whether any 
special form of advertising is espe- 
cially favored, I took the liberty of 
addressing inquiries to a number of 
those companies who have conducted 
the most progressive publicity cam- 
paigns. I do not think that in all the 
replies received, not only from the 





officials of the companies direct but 
from many intelligent field represen- 
tatives of the various companies, any 
two exactly coincided or indeed coin- 
cided in any particular. Emphasis 
was laid on all publicity avenues, from 
novelties to bill posters. The conclu- 
sion that an outsider would form from 
the vast variety of experience covered 
by these replies was that the quality of 
the work done in any particular line of 
publicity was what really counted. 


yur is the essential thing that is 
the aim of all life insurance ad- 
vertising? Is it not to make easier the 
task of getting the name on the dotted 
line, “other than which,” as one of my 
correspondents says, “everything is as 
sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal.” 

How does the average life insurance 
advertisement measure up to this stand- 
ard? Let us consider the most common 
form of advertising—the use of news- 
paper space. We have all been im- 
pressed, I am sure, with the tremendous 
range in the effectiveness of the adver- 
tising that has been in evidence in the 
past and is in evidence even today. 


T is amazing that in these days when 

experts largely control the several 
fields of activity, life insurance execu- 
tives will either undertake themselves, 
or allow other inexperienced hands to 
undertake a work that requires’ the 
artist’s touch to justify the necessary ex- 
penditure. That vast sums have been 
absolutely wasted in this form of adver- 
tising there is no question. That real 
assistance to the agent in getting the 
name on the dotted line can be rendered 
through newspaper advertising there is 
also, I am certain, no question, but it 
has not been done very often and there 
is tremendous room heré for improve- 
ment. So it is in the matter of pamphlet 
circularization and in the use of novel- 
ties and in bill-board advertising and in 
street car advertising or any other mode 
of advertising at present adopted. It 
would seem that if those preparing the 
pamphlets had definitely in mind the as- 
sistance of the agent in closing an appli- 
cation there would usually be more punch 
in the wording and a more direct appeal 
in the makeup. 


F there were no limitations in the ex- 
pense that might be incurred, the ad- 
vertising manager’s task would be much 
simplified, but in life insurance, probably 
more than in any other business, the 
forces created by the advertising depart- 


ment have a directly opposing offect. If 
the advertising campaign is going to de- 
tract from the expenditure of effort on 
the education of the agency staff or if 
both are going to seriously detract from 
the satisfaction policyholders receive in 
the results under their policies, there 
must be an earnest effort to discover that 
point of maximum efficiency which is so 
clearly illustrated in the action of an 
electric motor. We may have too much 
juice as it were, and the speed attained 
is at too great a sacrifice of cost. We 
may have too small a supply of juice and 
while the cost is cut the speed attained 
is cut in a greater ratio. Or the quality 
of the current may not be suitable for 
the motor and the results are unsatisfac- 
tory. 


O it seems to me each individual com- 

pany must study the problem from 
its own standpoint, ever keeping in mind, 
however, the main object to be attained. 
If the advertising manager realizes the 
importance of really impressing the pub- 
lic with the necessity of life insurance, 
of making it as easy as possible for the 
agent to close the application and mag- 
nify the service to the public which life 
companies are established to give, there 
is every possibility that if the work is 
well done it will be worth all that is 
spent in the doing of it. 


HERE is, perhaps, one modification of 

the impression that I have given as 
to the tenor of the replies received from 
my inquiries. Upon one point there 
seems to be a fair concensus of opinion. 
It seems to be generally agreed that in- 
stitutional advertising on the part of all 
the companies, at least in Canada, would 
be exceedingly beneficial, especially at 
this particular time. The four years in 
which Canada has been engaged in the 
war has, in itself, impressed the public 
marvellously as to the value of life in- 
surance, the older companies in Canada 
having stood behind all policies issued 
prior to the war, irrespective of any mili- 
tary restrictions contained therein. 


fon epidemic of influenza has empha- 
sized this favorable impression to a 
marvellous degree. If this were now fol- 
lowed up by an intelligent campaign of 
publicity backed by all of the companies 
jointly, explaining in simple language the 
foundation principles of the business, the 
care the government exercises in seeing 
that the business is conducted properly, 
the assets carefully preserved, the inter- 
ests of the policyholders equitably main- 
tained, the necessity of life insurance for 
the business man, for the married man, 


the desirability of endowment insurance 
for the young man and many other sub- 
jects of like nature which ought to be 
developed, it would, I am sure, foster the 
development of the business in a most 
favorable manner in every direction. The 
important point of the cost of the busj- 
ness could be materially improved and 
the attention of the companies’ executives 
could be more intently directed to the 
essential matters of agency educationa] 
efforts, conservation of policyholders’ in. 
terests and the further development of 
that protection for dependents, not. only 
at the time of death of the insured, but 
for the lifetime of the beneficiary beyond 
the time of his death, which has already 
received such deserved attention in the 
income policies now on the market, 


HE one positive statement, then, | 

feel safe in making is the desirability 
of an educational campaign which will, 
in the simplest possible language, remove 
misconceptions on the part of the public, 
the existence of which those in the busi- 
ness are apt to still entirely overlook, but 
all must be combined with a determined 
effort on the part of the companies them- 
selves to live up strictly to the high plane 
that the business should occupy, deal 
with absolute fairness with their policy- 
holders and give no ground for genuine 
complaint on the part of any policyholder 
of any company. The Curtis Company 
say that if all advertising were strictly 
truthful, all advertising would be many 
times more profitable. It is, therefore, 
in the simplest possible language, remove 
every individual company should not 
only in its advertising, but in the con- 
duct of its business, measure up to the 
highest possible standard. With a view 
to settling complaints, whether justified 
or not, I almost feel like suggesting a 
central bureau for consideration of com- 
plaints, which would help, at any rate, 
to remove the distrust that prevails in 
so many quarters. 


N fine, the individual company will, after 

all, learn that the best advertising it can 
do in the service of its agents is to so 
conduct its business that its policyhold- 
ers will be satisfied, will learn that their 
applications were not obtained by mis- 
representation and that the business of 
the company is conducted with their in- 
terests mainly in view. If this condition 
pertained, every policyholder would be- 
come a booster and a center of advertis- 
ing activity day in and day out and year 
in and year out, for that company which 
is giving them honest and efficient serv- 
ice. 


General Discussion on Advertising 


ments. Staid old life companies 

that have been going along in the 
same old way for years are now throw- 
ing the “old established methods” into 
the discard and attempting to gain a 
fresh view and attack problems from 
an up-to-date angle. One of the things 
that has undergone a great change is 
the manner in which life companies 
are advertising. Consequently “What 
method of advertising is of best serv- 
ice to the agent?” was one of the really 
live topics discussed at the meeting. 
Those present were sufficiently in- 
terested in it, to get up and tell what 
their companies were doing and what 
results were being accomplished. 


T inents are the days of experi- 


RTHUR F. HALL, of the Lincoln Na- 

tional Life, said that his company 
had done quite a bit of advertising in 
insurance journals and that he was very 
much of the opinion that the campaign 
conducted had shown good returns. He 
advertised, he said, not so much with 
the thought of getting any direct results, 
as with the idea of exploiting the com- 
pany and getting its name before other 
companies and men in the field. He at- 
tempted to arrange his copy, he said, in 
such a way that it will leave the proper 
impression, and that the agent who may 
be unfamiliar with the company will 
nevertheless be inclined to say when re- 
ferring to it, “That is a good company.” 
This can be accomplished by presenting 
the right kind of material. The creation 
of this favorable sentiment, Mr. Hall 
said, is about all that an advertiser 
should expect, but if it is accomplished 





it is worth many times what the adver- 
tisement cost. 


INSLOW RUSSELL told of the re- 

sults of the Phoenix Mutual cam- 
paign. As is known, the Phoenix Mutual 
does a great deal in the way of furnish- 
ing its agents with prospects and leads 
and in order to obtain lists considerable 
circularizing is done. Mr. Russell said 
that literature sent out containing an 
unstamped return card brought between 
38 and 4 percent replies. An envelope 
containing a stamped return card brought 
5 or 6 percent replies, but where a 
stamped card was inserted, promising a 
memorandum book, calendar or other 
high-grade novelty the count was boosted 
to 18 percent. 


HILIP BURNET, of the Continental 

Life of Wilmington, Del., said that 
just at this time the Continental is mail- 
ing out a monthly bulletin in the form 
of a double mailing card, containing in- 
formation about the company and a re- 
turn card. 

One month, a certain appeal is made, 
and the next month another subject is 
presented. An effort has been made to 
ascertain the relative strength of the 
appeals. 

The bulletin that has brought unusual 
results is the one that contains reading 
matter something like this: “War condi- 
tions have left you with just about one- 
half of the life insurance that you car- 
ried previous to the opening of the war. 
That is, the cost of commodities of all 
kinds has risen to such an extent that 
you are now in exactly the same position 
as if one-half of your life insurance had 
been cancelled. In other words, although 


you have not, as you know, actually 
lapsed any of your life insurance, it has 
been automatically reduced, or at least 
what it will do for you has actually 
been reduced about 50 percent. Realiz- 
ing this situation, we have formulated a 
plan whereby you will be able to bring 
your life insurance up to the proper 
amount during the period that the pres- 
ent conditions exist, at a very slight 
additional cost. When normal conditions 
resume, this extra charge will be dropped, 
but the plan contemplates your being 
fully protected during the war period and 
not suffering by reason of unusual con- 
ditions. 


HE plan, of course, refers to the 

taking out of some term insurance, 
and struck a responsive cord. In handling 
the cases, the agents of the company 
were able to write a very great propor- 
tion of the business on the ordinary life 
plan, with the result that the campaign 
has paid many times over. Mr. Burnet 
said that during these hard times people 
seem to be more inclined to respond to 
advertising literature and more ready to 
protect themselves from financial losses. 


LOVER S. HASTINGS, of the New 

England Mutual, took an active part 
in the discussion of this topic. He was 
asked to explain the New England Mu- 
tual’s “Old Policyholders Month.” He said 
that this plan was put into effect in 1912. 
In June, 1911, the company had a paid- 
for production of $2,222,000. In June of 
the next year “Policyholders Month” was 
inaugurated, and the production jumped 
to $3,901,000. In 1913, to $4,243,000; in 
1914, to $4,387,000; in 1915, to $5,219,000; 
in 1916, to $5,477,000; in 1917, to $8,177,- 





000, and in 1918, to $7,508,000. The aver- 
age monthly production is more than 
doubled during this month and 75 percent 
of the business submitted in June is on 
old policyholders. The idea is much the 
same as the old home week plan, and 
Mr. Hastings said had done more to 
stimulate the production of new business 
than any other one thing the New Eng- 
land Mutual has ever attempted. 


R. HASTINGS explained the methods 

that the New England Mutual uses 
in training its men. He said that any 
company’s best advertisement is from 
the tongues of its agents, and that there- 
fore in order to be assured of the right 
kind of results the greatest care must 
be taken in the manner in which agents 
are trained. Mr. Hastings said that he 
is a great believer in word pictures. One 
picture is worth a thousand words. We 
remember one-tenth of what we Sseé, 
three-tenths of what we hear, and five- 
tenths of what we see and hear. The 
agents of the New England Mutual are 
taught to illustrate all of their points 
with a pad and pencil. They are, Mr. 
Hastings said, “chalk talk” artists. They 
use blue pencils rather than an ordinary 
pencil, as the blue pencil is unusual and 
creates a more lasting and distinct im- 
pression. Every figure, thought or idea 
that is emphasized in a canvass is at 
once set down on the pad so that the 
salesman is doubly sure of it sinking in. 
If two men of equal ability are in the 
life insurance field, Mr. Hastings said, 
and one man illustrates his selling talk 
with word pictures he will get more 
business than the man who depends en 
tirely upon the flow of language to com 
plete sales, 
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RTHUR F. HALL, of the Lincoln Na- 
A tional, said that any proper adver- 
tising is in no sense an expense, but the 
best kind of an investment. Always pro- 
viding, however, that the companies do- 
ing the advertising have the men to fol- 
low through and some sort of a follow-up 
campaign to cash in on. Well-planned 
and carefully thought out advertising is 
nothing more nor less than a method of 
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SUBJECT that was treated with 
A real interest at the Agency Offi- 

cers’ Association was “Diminish- 
ing Agency Turnover.” There is a big 
waste in the agency field. Officials are 
giving this phase of the business much 
thought. Second Vice-President W. E. 
Taylor of the Equitable of New York 
said: 

One of the reasons that the life insur- 
ance business is able to attract so 
many men of high caliber is that it is 
never stationary. It is never mono- 
tonous. It is always presenting new 
phases. While the war therefore of 
necessity brought the life insurance 
business many new and difficult prob- 
lems, yet in the main such problems 
were not perhaps with us so unex- 
pected. They merely called for a 
greater amount of ingenuity and a 
larger measure of effort to meet them. 


]N spite of the war, some of the com- 
panies have shown substantial in- 
creases in their new business for this 
year as compared with last. I believe 
I am justified in saying that one of 
the most important factors that has 
contributed to this increase is the at- 
tention that we have been giving of re- 
cent years to the question of “Agency 
Turnover.” A company today that is 
not alive to the importance of this sub- 
ject is surely becoming moribund. 

It is as essential for us in our ranks, 
as in the army, that there be a con- 
tinual addition of new units. We must 
have not only an effective firing line, 
but also substantial reserves from 
which to freely draw. But whereas the 
army can now utilize in one way or an- 
other almost any man who successfully 
passes the medical board, with us there 
is a radical difference in that, if we 
are to progress, we must apply a rigid 
principle of selection which is as im- 
portant as the fellow factor of training. 


AtMost every company, I suppose, 
has made studies to determine what 
percent of new material is necessary to 
at least show growth. It would be 
interesting I think to gather the ideas 
of company managers on this point. 
But without attempting to certify to 
the accuracy of the data as we have 
determined it in the Equitable, and of 
course without any assumption that the 
figures would be correct for any other 
company, we hold to the opinion that 
approximately 20 percent of our new 
business each year must reflect the 
business of new agents serving in their 
rst year. I mention this point at the 
outset for the purpose of emphasizing 
the importance of the question. 


|? seems to me that it is only a matter 

of a few years ago when almost any 
company would be prepared to recog- 
nize as an agent almost any man who 
could control, or claim he could con- 
trol, even a single case. The result was 
that the agency ranks of the various 
companies became badly “padded” with 
an immense number of names who not 
only involved a great amount of wasted 
tme and attention from agency man- 
agers, but oftentimes, with no compen- 
Sating advantages whatever, they acted 
as deterring factors in the employment 
of real agency material. It is a matter 
Ct congratulation to us all that in recent 
years there has been a marked advance 
Made in this direction. 


reducing the cost of writing the business. 
Mr. Hall revealed himself as a strong 
advocate of institutional advertising. He 
said that during the past two years im- 
portant businesses of all kinds had con- 
ducted great institutional advertising 
campaigns throughout the country. The 
life insurance business, the second larg- 
est in the world, can well afford to emu- 
late their example. At a cost which Mr. 
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C= are today scrutinizing 
would-be appointments with a view 
to seeing whether same will prove help- 
ful to the business at .large or will 
warrant the expenditure of money and 
effort that each new appointment in- 
volves. This forward step, however, 
has not been brought about without 
the exercise of a great deal of effort. 
Field managers were many times in- 
clined to the belief that unnecessary 
restrictions were being set and the ex- 
ercise of their judgment was being cur- 
tailed. However, we have now reached 
a point, I believe, where the individual 
manager realizes that the more care- 
ful he is in the selection of his men, the 
greater the progress of his agency will 
be, because it costs as much “to feed 
a poor horse as it does a thorough- 
bred,” and poor stock never does pro- 
duce good results. And it is as true 
for the manager as it is for the solici- 
tor that it does not pay to spend time 
on poor prospects. 


| THINK you will all be interested in 
knowing of what steps are taken in 
the Equitable, first, in the matter of se- 
lection, and second, in the matter of 
training, and as an indication of the 
fact that our methods are at least tend- 
ing in the right direction, I can say to 
you that our “turnover” is showing a 
marked improvement over the past. By 
“Agency Turnover” is meant the rela- 
tion of agency material which is “hired 
and fired” to average “payroll.” 


RIEFLY, the record for the nine 

months of last year as compared 
with this shows that in 1917 we ap- 
pointed 20 percent more agents than 
we did for the same period of this year. 
Yet the amount of new business se- 
cured for this year through new or- 
ganization was a substantial increase 
over last, not only in amount but in 
the percentage that such new business 
bore to the total new business (which 
I think is all the more noteworthy be- 
cause of the substantial increase of our 
total new business). Furthermore, the 
percent of producers to total appoin- 
tees has been steadily increasing. It 
might also be mentioned that our in- 
creasing new business has been going 
hand in hand with a decreasing agency 
roll, which would be all the more 
marked were we to have stricken from 
our roll the many members of our staff 
who are now serving the Government 
and whose production this year had they 
been with us would have represented 
at least $10,000,000 more of new busi- 
ness. 


THE Equitable for several years now 
has been a contributing member of 
the “Bureau of Salesmanship Research” 
of the Carnegie Institute, and we were 
prompted to join because we saw in 
this membership an opportunity for un- 
biased study of the problems with 
which we had been wrestling for many 
years. Asa result of suggestions made 
to us by the bureau, coupled with our 
own studies, we have for the past year 
or more required all our managers in 
the appointment of new agents to ac- 
tually rate each appointee .by a rating 
scale, under which each new appointee 
is compared to several distinct factors 
with a group of actual agents previously 
sclected. 


THIS rating scale, I might say, was 
adopted not so much from the stand- 


Hall estimated at two postage stamps 
for each $1,000 worth of life insurance in 
force, a gigantic advertising campaign 
could be launched. Such a move, Mr. 
Hall said, would create an enormous sen- 
timent in favor of life insurance and 
this is the psychological moment. Now, 
when the subject of life insurance is on 
so many people’s lips, is the time for 
the companies to step forward and reap 





the harvest that a little expenditure will 
bring. If the government does not con- 
tinue to be active in the life insurance 
field, or in other words, go into direct 
competition with the privately owned 
companies the subject will receive less 
and less publicity. Now, while it is 
occupying so important a place in the 
minds of people generally is the time for 
companies to get busy. 


ency ‘Turnover 


point of hoping always to “pick the win- 
ner” as it was from its value in tending 
to eliminate the unpromising material. 
Doubtless you all know that the rating 
methods of the Carnegie Institute and 
the mental tests which they have em- 
ployed have since been adopted by the 
War Department for use in the army. 

Assuming the manager has made a 
careful selection and having applied 
the rating scale and the agent at least 
gives promise of being average (which 
shows a total of 59 points out of 100) 
we are prepared to recognize the ap- 
pointment and the question of training 
then steps in. 


DYE to the fact that agents are being 
daily appointed at widely separate 
points, we have not as yet felt justified 
in instituting a central training school, 
but in default of that our plan is, first, 
to give each newly appointed agent a 
three-part canvassing kit in which he is 
given the more necessary tools to work 
with. Second, his contract is acknowl- 
edged from the home office in the form 
of a commission by which he is for- 
mally authorized to represent the so- 
ciety. Accompanying the commission, 
which goes to him in a neat little card 
case, there is a small booklet on “Suc- 
cessful Salesmanship” written by one 
of our managers, which in brief form 
points out the “pitfalls” of the business 
and the opportunities for success. Fur- 
ther, the agent is placed automatically 
on the list for our house organ, 
“Agency Items,” and he becomes at 
once eligible for participation in the 
society’s correspondence course of 
training. 


WE also require our manager, in 
notifying us of the appointment 
of each new agent, to indicate the old 
agent or field supervisor to whom the 
new agent is to be assigned for instruc- 
tion, realizing as we do that in all mat- 
ters of training the question of “Per- 
sonal touch” is of vital importance and 
that practical experience must of neces- 
sity go hand in hand with theoretical 
training. In this respect I believe we are 
following the “Applicatory method” 
of training which is used throughout 
ali our officers’ training camps, by 
which men are judged not so much 
from the standpoint of what they know 
as from the standpoint of how they are 
pe to apply that knowledge in the 
held. 


B iy secure the best support from our 
field managers we have introduced 
two plans which have been quite far 
reaching. We have appointed a per- 
sonnel committee with one of our fore- 
most managers as chairman, which is 
charged with the responsibilities of de- 
veloping particularly the best sources 
and the best methods for securing 
agents. This committee, of course, 
works in conjunction with the home 
office. We have formed some very in- 
teresting conclusions. First as to meth- 
ods, that the most effective way to get 
agents is to canvass for them the same 
as for new business, and as to sources, 
that real estate and general insurance 
furnish the best field in which to op- 
erate. 

The other factor is a bulletin known 
as “Agency Development,” which has 
been published alternately by two of 
our leading field managers for the bene- 
fit of our managerial staff, in which 


there is constantly brought before them 
the points of vital interest in this prob- 
lem, and what is more important, ne- 
cessity for action. 

These two instrumentalities have 
done much to impress upon the field 
managers their responsibility in this 
problem. 


E realize in the light of war condi- 

tions and the existing economic 
situation that the problem of “Agency 
Turnover,” i. e., “Agent getting” and 
“Agent training,’ may be unusual, but 
on the other hand the need of insurance 
is better understood than ever and the 
opportunity for its sale therefore bet- 
ter. What perhaps is more to the point, 
there is available for us many lines of 
industry which are not now being pros- 
ecuted, and there are also many people, 
both women and men, who under ordi- 





WILLIAM E. TAYLOR 
Vice-President Equitable Life of New 
Yor 


New York 


nary circumstances might not be seek- 
ing employment, but who are today 
alive to the realization that they should 
be in actual work of an essential char- 
acter, where life insurance now makes 
a distinct appeal. 


URTHERMORE, while in many 

lines there has been a marked in- 
crease in the remuneration paid the 
worker, yet this is not true of all. 
There are many employments where 
the income of the worker has not kept 
pace in any degree with the higher cost 
of living. While opinions may differ as 
to the advisability of employing men 
or women as part-time agents, yet the 
fact remains that many of our foremost 
producers were recruited from the 
ranks of those who started as part-time 
agents. Many of those now employed 
in the lines | mention are anxious to 
augment their incomes. We are there- 
fore prepared to give favorable consid- 
eration to appointments of this charac- 
ter, where there is a probability that 
the appointee will seriously consider 
ultimately adopting our work to the ex- 
clusicn of other pursuits. 


] CAN add that, while the war brought 
its difficulties, yet at the same time 
there has been opened up many new 
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avenues which far outweigh, in my 
judgment, the difficulties. It is only 
necessary to consider, for example, the 
number of men, both healthy and semi- 
crippled, who will be returning from the 
war with a knowledge and appreciation 
of life insurance, and many of whom 
have become its effective exponents. 
This is a field that we will hear much 
more of as time goes on, and yet it 
doubtless will be but one of many fields 
from which we will hereafter be recruit- 
in our ranks. 


WEBB'S VIEWS 


ALTER E. WEBB, superintend- 
W ent of agents of the National 
Life, U. S. A., was one of the 
speakers on agency turnover. He said: 
We are going to diminish agency 
turnover by doing in our business what 
educators have done in public schools 
the past 15 years. Today education is 
not merely the dispensing of knowledge 
to groups of variously inclined stu- 
dents. It is at once extensive and in- 
tensive. Extensive because of the 
many subjects available to the student. 
Intensive because the student who 
manifests an especial interest in a 
given subject is encouraged to concen- 
trate his efforts along that line. In 
fiue. educational systems have become 
individualized. The personal factor is 
gaining greater recognition with each 
year. 


HERETOFORE, the success of sys- 
44 tem was measured by the number 
of graduations recorded each school 
term. Today they are thinking more 
of the number of individuals who suc- 
ceed in life after graduation. The stu- 
dent graduate has an education that is 


a personal thing, and it not only starts 
hizu out in life, but is such as to keep 
hin. going on through it to success. 
In our business we have not been un- 
like the old educational systems. We 
have had wonderful equipment for the 
locating of material and the induction 
of men to the business. We have made 
good at getting men to start out in the 
business, but we have not delivered the 
goods when it came to keeping them 
in it beyond the “sunshine” period. 
The excessive mortality in the agency 
department is a rank inconsistency with 
the growth of the companies, and the 
business as a whole. Like seeks like, 
certain bait catches certain fish, and 
certain selling schemes and methods 
attract certain men. If the personnel 
of our agencies has not been on a par 
with other high grade lines it is only 
because we have not offered the kind 
of connections open to the up and com- 
ing high grade salesman. 


OUR selling systems have been of a 
nature which invited only the type 
of men predominating in so many 
agency organizations a few years ago. 
I’ll not describe him except to say that 
he was the man who did not come into 
our business because he had succeeded 
at what he had been doing. 

I do not for an instant minimize the 
steps we have taken in the right direc- 
tion, nor do I overlook the men, scat- 
tered about the country, who are fine 
examples of what good men can do at 
life insurance, and who have supported 
and maintained the dignity of our call- 
ing in their respective communities. 
They know the need of the personal up- 
lift in our organization development. 


] BELIEVE that excessive agency 
turnover has been due to the absence 





of that personal element in the rela- 
tions with the general agent and the 
company after he has signed a con- 
tract. We must apply the same thought, 
system, time and money’ developing 
Harry Jones, Sam Smith and John Doe 
that we have in the past expended in 
building just “organization.” We have 
been so busy getting men into the busi- 
ness that we have neglected ways and 
means of keeping them in it. Building 
organization by maintaining men is do- 
ing that which will draw men to the 
business, plus that which will keep 
them at it. And here is where the in- 
dividual element enters. 


THE experience of the average man in 
life insurance is not unlike his ex- 
perience with pneumonia. When he 
signs a contract he is in fine condition, 
but usually things don’t go so well as 
he had been told they would, or as he 
had expected, and he becomes quite ill 
in a business way. And then comes the 
crisis. Unlike pneumonia, it may come 
in six weeks or six months, but it 
comes and the agent either succumbs, 
dies out of the business, or thereafter 
takes a new lease on life and makes a 
success. We must educate our field 
managers to not only practice a close 
observance of every man as he goes 
along, but also watch a man’s progress 
from the home office by noting his pro- 
duction or lack of it so as to catch 
him at the time when he begins to slip, 
and lend the support which will tide 
him over. 


WE are exercising better judgment 
in the selection of men than in 
other years. I believe our next step 
in a definite way will be reducing the 
mortality which is now occasioned at 
the crisis I speak of. It is there and 


MEETING T 


UPERINTENDENT of Agencies 
Glover S. Hastings of the New 
England Mutual spoke at the Life 

Agency Officers on “Selective Service 
Draft of the United States—Its Effect 
on Life Insurance.” He said: 

We are facing and must meet many 
new agency problems as a direct result 
of the military draft. 

1. Several million potential policy- 
holders are in war service, and thus our 
sphere of action, so far as they are con- 
cerned, is temporarily restricted. 

2. The agency organization of our 
companies has been more or less de- 
pleted as a result of the selective service 
draft, and rulings of the federal em- 
ployment service as to essential indus- 
tries. 

3. The government educational pro- 
gram and its possibilities for the busi- 
ness of life insurance. 

4. The demand for greater efficiency 
that must inevitably follow at the close 
of the war. 


HEN war was declared, on April 6, 

1917, our regular army consisted of 
127,584 men. Eighteen months later, 
on Oct. 1, the United States army num- 
bered 3,200,000. The increase was from 
men of Class 1 who were selected from 
the 9,586,508 men who registered on 
June 5, 1917, under the selective draft 
act. 


ONGRESS appreciated that it would 

be the height of folly to take the 
married men when the effect is to de- 
prive the dependent wife or children of 
adequate support. Of all who have 
registered, a very large percentage— 
about one in five—have little likelihood 
of ever wearing the uniform and facing 
the common foe of civilization. 

Had the combined life insurance in- 
terests of this country appeared before 
Congress, they could not have secured 
better conditions than have been given 
voluntarily by our government, in the 
selective draft. That is as clear as 





daylight. The question, “How to meet 
the draft,” is answered by the facts. We 
should get the right mental attitude; 
perceive our opportunity and capital- 
ize it. 


T HE war has proved that age is not a 
bar to the attainment of efficiency in 
new work. England and France are 
giving special attention to the training 
of older men. Manufacturers in many 
of our cities have tried out men over 46 
with great success. 

During the present year about 9,500 
men above the age of 45 have been 
hired through the Employers’ Associa- 
tion of Chicago, which is maintained 
exclusively to supply about 1,000 manu- 
facturers in and near Chicago with men 
above draft age. 

Efficiency tests show that while older 
men have less potential energy than 
younger men, they use all of it so that 
their steadiness, application and pains- 
taking care makes them about 10 per- 
cent more effective than younger men. 
The old-time prejudice against the man 
with gray hair is disappearing, rapidly 
driven out by the exigencies of the la- 
bor shortage and the calling away of 
the younger men by the draft. Truly, 
the man past 50 has come back to re- 
newed usefulness. 


|t is important that we also examine 
the relative merits of those under, 
with those over, 46 years of age. There 
has been a tendency in the past to fa- 
vor the young man with his energy, his 
enthusiasm and his ambition over the 
older man with all his conservatism. 
But even before the present world war 
started, it was beginning to be realized 
by many in our business at least that 
this is not the age of the young man or 
the old man: it is the age of the pre- 
pared man, irrespective of age. The 
man with exceptional talents, and the 
man of highly specialized training is 
winning most of the prizes. 





MONG the educators connected 

with Harvard University it is a 
common saying that the members of 
the faculty of that university do not 
reach the full maturity of their powers 
until they are 60 years old. This belief 
is enormously significant, not only as 
to the value of maturity in itself, but 
also as to the length of life necessary 
to reach it. 

We may then safely conclude that the 
vigorous and competent man past 46 
who retains that assurance and sense 
of victory and power which gives con- 
fidence makes a good impression and 
is promising material in spite of the 
fact that here and there a depreciative 
voice is heard. 


THE Army educational commission 
has drafted plans for a big program 
of education which will make Europe 
the world’s most extensive college 
campus. American soldiers, during de- 
mobilization, will be systematically 
trained for the new world in which they 
are to live. 

The Association of Life Agency Of- 
ficers must be alive to this opportunity. 
Life insurance salesmanship will be 
taught in the army schools here and 
abroad. And when these man go out 
to SELL, theirs will be the most vividly 
compelling, personal story ever told. 
It will be deemed by many a privilege 
to oe life insurance just to hear them 
talk. 

It is estimated that several hundred 
of these government trained salesmen 
will knock at our doors for admission. 
We must awake right NOW, and pre- 
pare to receive them. Two things are 
needed to make this great opportunity 
yield rich rewards: We must have a 
sound plan of campaign; and when it is 
put into action we must make it throb 
with energy. 


7 HE 1917-18 reports of the commtitee 
on scientific salesmanship of the Na- 


no mistake. It comes when the man 
finds that the scheme he thought would 
make him a success begins to fail, or 
when he reaches the point where he 
begins to doubt the possibilities for 
him in the work. It is the time of dis- 
illusionment. Just as a boy all of a 
sudden discovers that life after all has 
its ups and downs and is not a round 
of play and good things, so does the 
agent reach that time when things lose 
their rosy hue, and he wonders if he 
didn’t make a mistake. 


|F the general agent, or home office, 
has kept in touch with the man, and 
not just the organization, many a good 
agent will be saved for a great career, 
We have not been doing our work well 
or we would have more men continuing 
with the companies and enjoying per- 
sonal prosperity apace with that real- 
ized by the companies. 

To hold men and thereby diminish 
agency turnover we must individualize 
our system. We must connect up the 
man’s contractual relationship with the 
company to his own scheme of things, 
We must give him the training by cor- 
respondence or otherwise, which will 
qualify him to talk and sell insurance, 
and, in addition, the support through 
the breakers that confront him in the 
preliminary stages of his development. 


OvUE cue, as I take it, is the unaaal 
of a more equitable division of our 
work, giving more attention to making 
successes of the men we have under 
contract, and a little less time to con- 
tract with new ones. We will have 
greater production from fewer men, 
more men earning substantial incomes, 
and fewer men leaving the business. 
And, finally, we will diminish agency 
turnover. 


tional Association of Life Underwriters 
show that, as a whole, about 10 percent 
of licensed agents who came within 
their observation are transacting 80 
percent of the annual new business. 
This is a startling revelation and de- 
mands much closer and more extended 
study than most of us have given it. 

Such study is the more urgent just 
now because, looking to the future, we 
can discern as one of the outcomes of 
the war a demand for greater efficiency. 
We must make our agency forces as 
productive as possible. We must find 
a way of measuring the ability with 
which general agents and managers per- 
form their function in selecting, train- 
ing, and co-operating with their sub- 
agents. As agency officers, we must 
plunge our methods into the melting- 
pot that we may recast them in a bet- 
ter mold. 


CONCEDING, then, that the ratios 
of the scientific salesmanship com- 
mittee—10 percent of agents write 80 
percent of the new business—that these 
ratios demonstrate the elimination of 
waste as a fundamental need of our 
present agency system: What are we 
going to do? 

Why not be brave? 

Why not subtract as well as add? 

Why should not the Association of 
Life Agency Officers adopt a code of 
ethics in the licensing of agents? 

Why not a standard like that of 
Massachusetts or New York, modified 
to meet our needs? 


THs is not altogether a new prob- 
lem, nor is this a new solution, but 
as yet we have faced it as if we were 
in a torpor. The appointing of agents 
is conducted, in the main, by loose an¢ 
unscientific methods. In the ordinary 
course of events, a reform such as 'S 
here indicated would come about 
through the slow process of evolution 

The position of life insurance in t's 
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country is strong. Rich opportunities 
are ahead of us. To realize on them 
we must stand for a larger and larger 
measure of trained intelligence. The 
great reproach is not lack of informa- 
tion on the part of the agent, but in- 
difference to it. I contend that the 
forces which injure the prosperity and 
compromise the repute of life insurance 
salesmen are to be found in that great 


number represented by 90 percent. 


Att our companies should unite in 
the exacting and extremely difficult 
process by which the majority of that 
90 percent will be either eliminated or 
else elevated above the comparatively 
unproductive group. A company be- 
comes poorer when its interests are 
left in the hands of the incompetent. 





We must give more attention to the 


proper training of agents. Through 
long experience, society has found that 
the dangers of ignorance are greater 
than the dangers of knowledge. Only 
rarely do we find the agent who is 
“educated” into inefficiency. Upon the 
whole, we may accept it as axiomatic 
that lack of knowledge is the symbol 
of non-participation in the good things 


E ASSOCIAT 


Values Secured and to Be Secured 


the Continental Life of Delaware, 

and Secretary Sidney A. Foster of 
the Royal Union Mutual of Des 
Moines, discussed some of the values 
secured by the Agency Officers Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Foster said in part: 

The greatest asset in the human mind 
is vision, and when cultivated by the 
honest effort of normal impulse, re- 
pays a larger percent than any other 
endowment. The man without a vision, 
without something to reach by years of 
effort, is like the mariner without a 
compass, and deprived of sun or stars. 
This organization responds to the de- 
mand for a true vision of our business 
purposes in the field of life insurance. 
Intrenched as we are in the confidence 
of those we represent, we must assume 
the duties with seriousness and work 
to a conclusion with conscientious en- 
deavor. 


Pine Co BURNET, president of 


|? is too often that real questions in 
a conference are supplanted by love 
of entertainment, rather than by dutiful 
application to understand the deep 
meaning of profession. Here the skilled 
are met to develop to those of lesser 
experience the answers to the whys 
and wherefores of our busienss life. It 
is to be acknowledged that no institu- 
tion of government, or of business, can 
be larger and broader than the chief 
power behind, giving force and em- 
phasis that overcomes doubt and un- 
certainty. Thus it is no wonder that 
those of smaller enterprises shall look 
longingly to the leadership of the 
greater where both are devoted to the 
same ideals. 


[N the business here represented we 

all have like foundations—in the 
same simple way beginning at the bot- 
tom. Ordinarily the more powerful, the 
greater the responsibility of leadership 
in administrations, but in life insurance 
this cannot always imply for the ideals 
are identically the same. The man who 
tas been the pioneer in a great and 
successful and powerful organization is 
entitled to the credit of having reached 
his ideal; but here he cannot stop, for 
his vision has become enlarged accord- 
ing to the material growth of his en- 
terprise and to him there can be no 
retrograde movement without a humili- 
ation personally, and an embarrassment 
at large. Therefore, he strives, he sur- 
founds himself with minds able or abler 
than his own, but urges a constant for- 
ward movement in growth. 


THE beginner in our business has his 

Own vision, born of what others have 
already, and are accomplishing. The 
Value of this organization is to be de- 
termined by what we bring to it, and 
what we take away with us on this ad- 
ent: how we put that which is 
reurded as valuable, into concrete 
orm for legitimate uses and unless we 
a into practice the new methods 
olered us by those who are well recog- 
nized as our tutors, we have fallen 
pie our opportunity. It is the in- 
Widual and not the company that 
aa te business of life insurance 
a it is the putting of the right vision 
to the mind of the solicitor that 
Tings success to him and to whatever 
© successfully represents. 


TRENGTH-POWER is wonderful— 
it is to be applauded, but strength 
without control is harmful. The 
cyclone makes no discrimination in its 
victims. Following this great war in 
which we are engaged, must come the 
solution of grave questions, both at 
home and abroad, and adjustment of 
affairs in our own country involving 
business interests of this nation. 
Accomplishment comes from co-ordi- 
nation of forces in time of peace or war, 
co-ordination of company effort must 
reach the highest ideals and the co-or- 
dination of the companies in support of 
this association means well for the pres- 
ent, but means much more for our 
future business permanency. Life in- 
surance is to be sustained and made 
permanent as a business and not as a 
paternal proposition. Today the effort 
of every private company is to do bet- 
ter than any other private company in 
the laws of compensation, anticipating 
the needs and faithfully fulfilling the 
high trust, of producing the largest pos- 
sible benefit to its patrons. 


IFE insurance is one business under 
the present statutory limitations 
where no one can say “the people be 
damned,” for all insurance business is 
dependent upon the people for support. 
Uninformed and over-zealous, but 
well-intentioned people, may imagine 
that life insurance institutions are sus- 
tained by a fraternal spirit. This is a 
mistake. Like other business institu- 
tions, life insurance is built and must 
be conducted on well-founded business 
principles, founded on a scientific basis 
and made successful by urgent and un- 
‘ceasing effort to place it. The hard ef- 
fort is to subdue individual objections 
and make the insurable public realize 
individual dependability. This can only 
be done by persistent, personal effort. 
Efficiency of effort is not only de- 
manded but is supplied. There must 
be co-ordination of mind and co-ordi- 
nation of effort to locate opportunities 
which can result in completing each 
contract. The contract is purely a busi- 
ness one, and insured benefits himself 
and protects society by conditions, self- 
imposed, fulfilling the individual’s duty 
to the public in providing independence 
for his home against the time of busi- 
ness disasters or impairment of health. 
State insurance has been given a trial 
and has not met with successful co- 
operation on the part of citizens. In 
my opinion the only way government 
insurance can be made successfully 
operative is by making it compulsory 
to all adults and this would be pure 
paternalism. 


Burnet's View 


tinental of Wilmington, Del., in giv- 
ing some of the benefits of the Of- 
ficers Association said in part: . 
It is a healthy and stimulating thing 
for American life insurance to be con- 
fronted, as it now is, with the possibil- 
ity of government ownership. I do not 
say “probability” because it seems to 
me, for many reasons, that the prob- 
ability is remote. Nevertheless we must 


p RESIDENT BURNET of the Con- 


admit it to our calculations at least as a 
possibility. 

This possibility of government own- 
ership causes us to stop and ask our- 
selves: After all, why shouldn’t the 
business be conducted by the govern- 
ment It causes us to define, at least in 
cur own minds, the reasons why the 
government shouldn’t take the business 
over. 


HIS self-examination leads to the 

conclusion that the only sound rea- 
son why the business shouldn’t be ad- 
ministered by the government is be- 
cause it can be better administered in 
private hands, and that unless it can be 
better administered in private hands 
there is every reason why the govern- 
ment should take it over. 

In a word, the possibility of govern- 
ment ownership brings us face to face 
with the clear-cut realization of a fact 
which, in the pursuit of our private in- 
terests, we are prone to forget, viz.: 
That life companies, like all other cor- 
porations, are creatures of society; that 
they derive their powers from the peo- 
ple; and that the people themselves, 
through the laws enacted by their 
chosen representatives, create corpo- 
rations and endow them with certain 
privileges, not to enable certain in- 
dividuals to gratify their own selfish 
interests, but primarily for the benefit 
which society as a whole expects to se- 
cure for itself from the existence of the 
corporations. 


ORPORATIONS, therefore, are 

trustees of the public welfare, and 
no corporation has any just claim to 
the continuation of its existence any 
longer than it fulfills the purpose of its 
trust, viz.: public service. I say “pub- 
lic service” with a great deal of reluct- 
ance because I’ve gotten so that every 
time I hear such words as “service,” 
or “welfare,” or “uplift,” I don’t feel 
quite comfortable. I don’t know just 
why it is; it may be what the old-time 
Methodists would call the conviction 
of sin, yet I can’t say that | feel exactly 
like a miserable offender, although I 
realize that I’ve done many things I 
ought not to have done, and left un- 
done many things I ought to have done. 
Nevertheless, I can’t subscribe whole- 
heartedly to the doctrine that there is 
no health in us. Back of it all is the 
sneaking feeling, which I am almost 
afraid to admit to such a gathering as 
this, that self-sacrifice isn’t the last 
word. 


VEN if we turn to that wonderful 

little nation just across the channel 
which, to the whole civilized world, has 
come to be the very symbol of self- 
sacrifice—heroic little Belgium—we 
find her’ great  philosopher-poet, 
Maurice Maeterlinck, telling us that 
“there are thousands of weak, noble 
creatures who fancy that always sacri- 
fice must be the last word of duty; 
thousands of beautiful souls that... 
seek only to yield up their life, holding 
that to be virtue supreme. They are 
wrong,” he continues, “it cannot be of 
use to mankind to make sacrifice the 
aim of one’s life. It is easier far to die 
morally, nay, even physically, for 





of life agency work. 

The elimination of the spotter, of 
the pirate, of many unsatisfactory part- 
time men, and of all those who have no 
special ability must be made, with de- 
termination and with the weight of ex- 
ecutive authority behind it. Any te*n- 
porary sacrifice will be well worth 
while; then we can concentrate where 
concentration will count. 


others, than to learn how best we 
should live for them.” 

Now most of us believe that the wili 
to live, self-preservation, self-interest, 
and not self-sacrifice, is the basic cause 
of most of our acts. It is a truism that 
self-preservation is the first law of 
nature. This is the motive force behind 
nearly all economic development. 


OW can we reconcile this fact of hu- 

man nature with the idea of disin- 
terested public service? We can’t; but 
we can reconcile public service with the 
self-interest of the individual so that 
each will strengthen and reinforce the 
other. That is what society tried to do 
by forbidding monopolies and insisting 
on free competition. It believed that 
the self-interest of the competitors 
would cause them to compete to serve 
the public and that this competition 
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in public service would yield the maxi- 
mum of gain to society. 

In the main, that is what happens. 
Nevertheless, we are forced to admit 
that competition is attended by evils as 
well as benefits, and that competitive 
private ownership is justifiable only so 
long as the benefits outweigh the evils. 
When the evils are greater than the 
benefits, the reason for private owner- 
ship ceases. 


TRE brings me to my point which 
is this: That the possibility of gov- 
ernment ownership causes us to see, 
and I think quite clearly, that it is to 
our own selfish interest to serve the 
public unselfishly, whole-heartedly, and 
without reservation. 

It will not do to pretend to our- 
selves, much less to others, that we are 
devoted to the public welfare while we 
are, in secret, losing no opportunity to 
further our private interests at public 
expense. Such hypocrisy, no matter 
how adroit, cannot long be concealed. 
If we do not wish the government, 
sooner or later to take over the life in- 
surance business, the surest way to pre- 
vent it is to set about, with the utmost 
sincerity, to so reduce the evils and 
increase the benefits of life insurance 
that the perfection of our management 
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shall be so obvious even to the man on 
the street, that there will be not only no 
demand for government ownership, but, 
on the contrary, a positive and nearly 
unanimous opposition from the people 
who are insured—the people who are 
the very bone and sinew of the nation. 


F we are to do this with any meas- 

ureable degree of success, must we 
not revise our point of view in many 
respects? Must we not stop thinking 
so much of individual companies and 
more of life insurance as a whole? And 
in thinking of life insurance as a whole, 
must we not think of it less as a thing 
separate and apart from the rest of the 


ing men from other compan- 


66 | 
ies?” was a topic that seemed 


to interest the majority of those pres- 
ent and was probably more generally 
discussed than any other one subject 
at the meeting. Any discussion of this 
matter sooner or later gets down to a 
rock bottom basis and many of the 
thoughts and ideas presented in the 
round table discussion that followed 
the set papers were of great benefit 
because of the frank and unreserved 
manner in which they were presented. 

H. E. Aldrich, agency superintendent 
of the Equitable of Iowa, said that life 
insurance is not a profession, but a 
business and is and should be ad- 
ministered as such. In ordinary busi- 


OW far should we go in seek- 





E. 
President American Life Convention and 


G. SIMMONS 


Vice-President Pan-American 
New Orleans 


Life 


ness affairs men are taken from com- 
peting organizations when in their own 
ranks they have not the proper talent 
to fill the position. To establish set 
rules and precedents concerning the 
taking of men from one company to 
another are dangerous and crush am- 
bition. 


T is not at all unusual, Mr. Aldrich 

pointed, for one life company to select 
an official from another to fill an im- 
portant position. Agents of one company 
should not feel that their only avenue of 
promotion is limited to that company. 
The accepted customs of business con- 
cerns generally are applicable to the life 
insurance business. Mr. Aldrich said, 
however, that an agent must always 
benefit by a change and that no agency 
organization can be successfully built 
by taking experienced men from other 
companies. All companies must do their 
share of constructive work. 


G. SIMMONS, vice-president of the 

« Pan-American Life, strongly opposed 
the idea of an exchange of men. He 
registered a vigorous complaint against 
the methods used by those who attempt 
to profit by the work of others. Too 


nation, and more as a part of the na- 
tional fabric? 
Concretely, 
imagine— 
1. That all companies have been 
merged into one great company; 
2. That the one great company is 
administered by the government 
for the benefit of the people; and 
then 
3. That each of us is himself the ad- 
ministrator of that great enter- 
prise? 


must we not try to 


HEN must we not keep this ques- 
tion constantly before us: 
“Tf all companies were combined 


FAR 


often, he said, an agent who changes 
companies finds himself in no way bene- 
fited by the change. 

Herbert M. Woollen, of the American 
Central Life, who was to have presented 
some thoughts on this matter, was un- 
able to be present, but his paper was 
read by Roy A. Hunt, agency supervisor 
of the company. He said that companies 
will have to get away from the scramble 
for new agents and that getting the 
business should not be the only standard 
by which agents are measured. The ques- 
tion is an economic one, and in buying 
a satisfied agent from another company 
the cost of life insurance is being raised. 
Life companies must develop their own 
material. He said that companies should 
differentiate between the case where an 
agency supervisor opens negotiations and 
where overtures are first made by the 
agent. In the latter case it is proper, 
Mr. Woollen said, to give consideration 
to the advances made by the agent, pro- 
viding he is thoroughly dissatisfied and 
determined to leave his company. The 
shoe is, however, usually on the other 
foot and in most cases it may be found 
that negotiations are commenced by 
agents supervisor of a life company. 

INSLOW RUSSELL, of the Phoenix 

Mutual, in illustrating the prevailing 
practice in the field, said that seventeen 
men have left the Phoenix Mutual with- 
out any inquiry from the company to 
which they went concerning their ability 
or responsibility. In his entire experi- 
ence with the Phoenix Mutual, Mr. Rus- 
sell said that he recalled only two or 
three cases where any questions con- 
cerning men who have been hired have 
been asked. This indicated clearly, he 
said, that there is a lack of cooperation 
that is deplorable and that a remedy of 
this condition would mean very largely 
the elimination of the crooks and roust- 
abouts of the life insurance business. 

J. H. Jeffries, of the Penn Mutual, said 
that generally speaking the agent who 
makes a change is a beguiled and weak 
individual of whom the company is well 
rid. He said that successful men in his 
observation have very seldom shifted po- 
sitions and that where they do there is 
in their makeup some weakness that 
makes them undesirable agency material. 


EORGE E. COPELAND, superinten- 

dent of agents of the Northwestern 
Mutual, told a story that he said reflects 
very well the conditions that are to be 
found in the life insurance field today. 
He said that an agency supervisor came 
to a town where the Northwestern Mu- 
tual has a very successful organization, 
and from his hotel room, called up the 
eight leading men in the agency and 
had them come over to his room for a 
conference, offering each what seemed to 
be rather an attractive contract. The 
eight men all told their agency managers 
of the incident. The next day the out-of- 
town agency manager called on the gen- 
eral agent of the Northwestern Mutual 
and asked him if he could suggest anyone 
in the vicinity to represent his company. 


E had gone about the thing, Mr. Cope- 

land said, in exactly the wrong way. 
Instead of being generous enough to as- 
sume that the Northwestern Mutual man 
would talk to him frankly and openly, 
he tried every possible way to get even 
the Northwestern men to represent his 
company before coming over to see the 
general agent on the matter. Mr. Cope- 
land said that any fair-minded general 
agent will never hold down one of his 
men or deny them an opportunity that 
he knows exists. The Northwestern has 


in a single company administered by 

the government for the benefit of the 

people, and if I were the administra- 
tor of that great company, what 
would I do?” 

Let us once adopt that point of view 
and act accordingly, and will it not be 
true that the complex problems of haw 
far we shall go in competition with one 
another will be transmuted into what 
we can do to help one another, more 
life insurance will be written on bet- 
get a satisfaction out of our work we 
have never known, and the question of 
government ownership will become a 
myth? 


lost many good men who have gone to 
other companies to assume general 
agencies where no opening existed in the 
ranks of the Northwestern. 


R. COPELAND said that by keeping 

a careful record of those who had 
changed, the Northwestern had observed 
that the man who changes companies 
very often becomes a drifter. By chang- 
ing he does an injustice to himself and 
is not as valuable a man to his original 
company if he returns after an experi- 
ence with another. An agent grows with 
and learns the methods of the first com- 
pany with which he is associated. He 
will always do his best with that com- 
pany. Mr. Copeland said that if an agent 
develops “the general agency bee” he 
had better be allowed to leave, as he will 
never attain real success while this idea 
is uppermost in his mind. 


RTHUR F. HALL, of the Lincoln Na- 
tional, said that when an agent 
changes companies for the one purpose 
of earning a larger commission he is 
raising the cost of insurance. Commis- 
sions, Mr. Hall said, are not what at- 
tracts good men. Rather it is the money 
that they are able to make, which de- 
pends on the company and the service 
they are able to render. In other words, 
the money it is possible to make is never 
controlled merely by the commissions. 
Mr. Hall also presented an interesting 
thought on taking men from other com- 
panies. He said that it is just as un- 
ethical to take a man from a bank, for 
instance, or any other business institu- 
tion, as it is to take him from another 
life company. The business institution 
from which he is taken has spent the 
same time and money in training him as 
a life company would have had he been 
employed by him. 


Ss. ALBRITTON, 
« agencies of the 


superintendent of 
Minnesota Mutual 
Life, said that there is room for much 
improvement in the manner in which 
companies discuss with each other the 
ability and responsibility of men who de- 
sire to change companies. As an example 
of the methods pursued by some com- 
panies, Mr. Albritton told of how the 
Minnesota Mutual recently secured its 
Detroit, Mich., general agent. He said 
that there was located in Detroit an 
excellent producer, who was with a com- 
pany which had no general agency open- 
ings in its ranks. This man was ambi- 
tious to become a general agent, knew 
he was general agency material, and felt 
that the time had arrived for him to 
move up. He consulted with his general 
agent, and with his aid selected the 
names of ten companies to whom letters 
on the subject were addressed. Replies 
were received from nine of the companies 
almost immediately. The Minnesota Mu- 
tual, however, first wrote the general 
agent concerning the man, and did not 
submit a contract or write to the agent 
himself, until a reply had been received 
from the general agent. Enjoying the 
complete confidence of the general agent, 
the agent, of course, learned exactly 
what had happened. He concluded that 
companies which would hire men so 
readily and without any investigation or 
demand for references were not particu- 
lar of the caliber of men they were choos- 
ing and he therefore selected the Minne- 
sota Mutual, and has made the company 
a just and excellent general agent. 


HILIP BURNET, of the Continental 
Life of Wilmington, Del., took issue 
with Mr. Hall, of the Lincoln National, 

















3S it not true, however, that our asso- 

ciation has value only in so far as it 

is instrumental in helping American life 

insurance to yield the maximum of 

good to the society which created it 

and consequently the maximum of last- 
ing satisfaction to ourselves? 

If so, may not its ultimate value lie 
in the direction of becoming a sort of 
super-trustee, a trustee of trustees, 
whose function it shall be to see that 
every trustee remains faithful to the 
truth reposed in life insurance when, 
by giving corporate existence to the 
companies, society entrusted its welfare 
to their keeping? 


SHOULD WE GO IN SEEKING 
AGENTS FROM OTHER COMPANIES? 


on the matter of hiring agents from 
other companies. He said that Mr. Hall’s 
example of hiring a bank cashier, or a 
man in some other capacity from a busi- 
ness concern, outside of the life insur- 
ance business, was a comparison that 
did not exactly fit the taking of men 
from life companies. A bank employe, 
he said, is often of little value to the 
community. His work is mechanical and 
of such a nature that it can easily be 
absorbed. In other words, a man occu- 
pying a more or less minor position, but 
possessing the qualities that will enable 
him to advance is rather easily replaced. 
Not so with the life agent whose training 
is of a technical nature and requires 
some years to complete. To take sucha 
man away from his present position, 
without offering to him a distinct and 
unmistakable promotion, is to render an 
injustice to the man and to the commu- 
nity and is decidedly unethical and rep- 
rehensible. 


N support of this idea, Winslow Russell 
] said that in recruiting men from other 
lines of business to go into the life in- 
surance field, the companies are ordi- 
narily attracting men from _ positions 
where they have reached their salary 
limit. In other words, it is usually a 
promotion. In life insurance, the man 
who changes companies is usually not 
being actually advanced, no matter what 
title is given him, or what so-called op- 
portunities he is presented with. Had he 
remained with his original company he 
could have exercised his talents to just 
as good advantage and made more rapid 
and certainly more substantial progress 
than can be made by affiliating with a 
company with whose methods he is unfa- 


miliar. 
QO fore the Agency Officers’ Ass0- 
ciation was “How Far Should 
We Go in Seeking Agents from Other 
Companies?” It is a delicate subject 
one that is bristling with personalities 
Dr. E. G. Simmons, vice-president and 
general manager of the Pan-Americat 
Life, and president of the Americat 
Life Convention, was one of the speak: 
ers. He said: . 
More than ninety agency officials ‘0 
whom I have written are a unit in be 
lieving the seeking of agents from othe 
companies to be a pernicious practice 
and one that should be condemned. It 
seems to me to say “seeking agents 
is a polite way of defining a practit 
known to all of us as “twisting.” Thett 
is absolutely no reason why companies 
should tolerate the twisting of agent 
any more than they should the twistinf 
of business. One follows the other, am 
if we stop this practice we will go @ 
long way toward reducing our lapst 
ratio. We would not have to apologia 
for our agent’s balances at the end 0 


the year. 
] F agency managers cannot build thet 
organizations without destroyint 
others they ought to be forced out 2 
this business. Fair-minded agency ° ‘ 
cials do not object to the advancemer 
of any man and certainly would = 
stand in the way of such advancemenl 
They do object, however, to the er 
ods of some agency officials who 5 
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1SS0- to profit by the work of others and 
as it who cannot possibly improve the con- 
1 life dition of the man with whom they seek 
n of to contract. If all companies followed 
ed it the practice of seeking agents from 
last- other companies we would all soon die 
of dry rot. 
1e lie 
rt of N the many letters I have recently 
stees, received on this subject, the opinion 
that is generally expressed that it is proper 
> the to negotiate with agents of other com- 
when, panies when the request for a contract 
Bre comes from the agent himself. I be- 
elfare 


lieve we are all agreed that it would 
not be fair for life companies to estab- 
lish or follow any principle that would 
take away from any man the right to 
contract. It is the abuse, however, and 
not the use, of this privilege, that we 
seek to correct. 

My personal experience has been that 
most letters of inquiry we receive from 
agents of other companies request that 
the fact they are writing to us be held 


»_from in strict confidence. It is no doubt true 
Hall's that agents often believe that if it were 
oe known they were contemplating a 
gen change their existing contract would 
nm that be in danger of cancellation. Without 
of men reflecting in any way on the great army 
mploye, of life men, I want to say my observa- 
to the tion has been that back of most letters 
cal and asking secret negotiations was an un- 
rage paid agent’s debit or other reasons that 
ion, but made a change desirable, other than a 
| enable desire for advancement. — 
eplaced. 
training BOLISH secret negotiations with 
oor agents, insist that the companies be 
soutien immediately advised of correspondence 
net and referring to agency contracts, in the 
nder an event negotiations are conducted _per- 
commu- sonally between home office officials 
and rep- and agent or general agent and agent. 
Approve no contract without the 
+ Russell knowledge of the company with whom 
om other the agent is connected. No contract, 
. life in- in my opinion, should ever be approved 
re ordi- if the agent leaves behind him an un- 
positions paid agent’s debit, or if his record is 
ir_ salary such as to reflect unfavorably the busi- 
cog ness of life insurance. ' 
sally not _ There is another angle of this sub- 
tter what ject that I want to discuss briefly, 
salled op- and that is agency advertising. 
.. Had he In one of the letters to which I have 
mpany he already referred was the following 
ts to potent statement: “Some company 
ged managers who spend thousands of do!- 
1g with a lars annually advertising in insurance 
e is unfa- journals for the agents of other com- 
panies and soliciting them to change 
companies, claim that such advertis- 
ing is ethical, but to employ agents 
vs of other companies is unethical. To 
topics be- my mind, this is a distinction without 
ers’ Ass0- a difference.” 


ar Should | 
-om Othef | AM a firm believer in advertising. 
































te subject, The insurance journals are a neces- 
rsonalities. sary part of our business, but I do 
.sident all believe that all advertising should be 
;-Americal of a character that exploits the com- 
Americal pany rather than to disturb men of 
the speak other companies. The journals can 

themselves direct, by suggestion, a 











officials t 
unit in De 
from othe! 





campaign of this character, and in so 
doing will benefit themselves and be of 
great service to the companies. 
Occasionally a company may have a 
bona fide opening where an experi- 
enced life underwriter is absolutely 
Necessary, as, for instance, to fill a gen- 
tral agency opening or a supervisory 
Position. In cases of this kind, adver- 
using for such a man is entirely proper 
to conduct negotiations with a man 
Tom some other company, provided 
Negotiations were conducted with the 
nowledge of the company with whom 
the agent was connected. No broad- 
minded official or general agent would 
object to such negotiations. 
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ot build thet! QNE of the large general agencies, of 



























































destroying which we all know, probably pro- 
forced out ol! oe more general agency material 
1 agency a has graduated more men as general 
advanceme _— and company officials than any 
y woul lik ‘r agency in the country. Agencies 
advancemen on these cannot help but succeed be- 
to the me iT ause their interest in: the organization 
‘als who see 80es further than their own pocket- 











book. The man, either general agency 
official or general agent, who builds his 
vrganization on the foundation of serv- 
ice and advancement cannot help but 
succeed. 
. ry e 

Aldrich s Views 

E. ALDRICH, superintendent 
H of agents of the Equitable Life 

¢ of Iowa, was one of the partici- 

pants in the discussion of the subject 
of “How Far Should We Go in Secur- 
ing Men from Other Companies?” Mr. 
Aldrich said: 

We are all pleased to say—and most 
of us, too, believe—that life insurance 
is “The Greatest Thing in the World”; 
but not all of us are ready to say that 
the business of life insurance is a pro- 
fession. We are forced to the conclu- 
sion that, judged from what we know 
of the business and what we know of 
those who are engaged in the sales de- 
partment, made up as it is of a vast 
army of salesmen of both large and 
small caliber,—part-time men and full- 
time men; those who have been taken 
from many walks of life; those who are 
educated and those who are unedu- 
cated; those with, and those without, 
any special training of any kind for 
any business, especially for the life in- 
surance business; those who are in to- 
day and out tomorrow,—that, after all, 
life insurance, as conducted at the pres- 
ent, is just a business—not a profes- 
sion. Accepting the conclusion that life 
insurance is a business, not a profes- 
sion, then it would seem that common 
business practices should govern as 
fully between life companies as among 
other businesses. 


ON every hand we have examples, 
daily, of one business concern 
drawing upon another to fill vacancies 
or to secure executive heads. The 
management of a large concern needs 
a man for a certain position, and lack- 
ing a person in its own organization 
who is properly qualified to fill that 
position, goes outside and_ secures 
from a sister corporation a man who 
by training and peculiar qualifications 
will fit into its organization. 

Life companies, or their agency man- 
agers, secure men from other busi- 
nesses or vocations, regardless of how 
much special training these men may 
have had or how much may have been 
invested by individuals. corporations, 
or the state, in fitting them for their 
businesses, trades, professions or call- 
ings. Published codes of ethics, no 
doubt have a real place among insur- 
ance men,—but they are very apt to 
contain the hidden cunning of design- 
ing men, or embrace the views of theor- 
ists who, however, may be the domi- 
nating minds of an association of 
underwriters or of insurance officials. 
A FEW life companies have, I think, 

at the present time, an agreement 
between themselves that they will not 
employ each other’s agents while those 
agents are under contract, and not for a 
certain number of weeks or months after 
the agent severs his connection with his 
company. This is not, however, an eth- 
ical proposition with these companies. It 
is merely a sort of treaty of peace as be- 
tween themselves, that they may live in 
harmony, if not in brotherly love, and 
without retaliatory raids upon each 
other’s agency organizations. However, 
these same companies do not hesitate to 
employ, whenever opportunity affords, 
the agents of other companies not parties 
to the agreement just mentioned. 


OT infrequently a life company se- 

cures from another, an executive offi- 
cial—a vice-president, for instance, or an 
actuary. The act is not regarded as un- 
usual—certainly not unethical—nor any 
different from a railway company hiring 
away from a competing road, a superin- 
tendent, a master mechanic, or even a 
president. 

To greatly restrict the right of free 
approach to the employes of another life 
company, either salaried or on a com- 
mission basis, would be to dwarf ambi- 
tions of employes, and, in some cases, 
retard company development. Recogni- 
tion of ability, of work well done, of 
faithful service, must be assured, or am- 


bitious and efficient men will be at- 
tracted to other institutions where there 
is more promise of advancement and 
recognition. The agent’s own company 
should not be the only avenue left open 
for his promotion. Avenues for promo- 
tion through other companies should not 
be closed, 


HE life salesman or general agent 

sells his services, regardless of 
whether he is on a salary or commission 
basis. Those services may be considered 
of greater value by one company than 
by another; hence it would appear per- 
fectly proper for a company to bid for 
those services on a basis of the value 
placed thereon by it. 

The life insurance business is competi- 
tive—intensely so—as evidenced by the 
rapidity with which one company follows 
another in the introduction of some new 
feature into its policy contracts. There 
is no danger of competition going farther 
than it should, in the securing of quality 
men. It is good that this competition is 
felt in all departments of a company. It 
commands recognition and advancement 
of able men. It keeps companies and 
agency managers from becoming self- 
satisfied, unprogressive, and ultra con- 
servative. It should not be throttled. 


A” agreement as between companies 
that their agency officials would not 
approach the agents of each other for 
the purpose of securing their services, 
would certainly, if generally known, be 
sufficient reason why any ambitious 
young man, determined upon life insur- 
ance as a life’s work, should not engage 
with those companies; for, though his 
ability and worth were known by other 
companies, would not his advancement 
rest almost entirely with the officials of 
his own company Why should he not 
have the whole world as a market for 
his services? 

How secure many companies and gen- 
eral agents would feel if they knew that, 
because of an agreement with others, 
their best men could not be taken from 
them, except those men were first to ter- 
minate their relations with their own 
company. Companies are even loath to 
advance their own men not under direct 
contract, without first securing consent 
of the general agent. 


T is conceded that an agent becomes 

valuable only in proportion to his 
knowledge and mastery of the business 
and his ability to sell insurance or man- 
age an agency, or both, independent of 
close supervision or further expensive 
training. If his development and train- 
ing have reached a point where he is pre- 
pared for advancement and that advance- 
ment is not forthcoming by his own com- 
pany, it would be a serious matter in- 
deed if another company should, through 
an agreement or through the so-called 
ethics of business, be prevented from ap- 
proaching him with a _ proposition to 
change companies. It is very often true 
that services of capable men cannot be 
transferred for money consideration, be- 
cause of the satisfaction which, for one 
reason or another, they enjoy in remain- 
ing with their present institutions. But 
that does not change the fact that many 
other men, happily and profitably em- 
ployed, are open to consideration of 
offers of other companies which bring 
more recognition and advancement. Their 
services are for sale; they are ambitious 
for advancement and they are anxious 
that their ambitions shall be realized. 


HE accepted customs of business con- 

cerns in general, it seems to me, 
should be followed in the insurance busi- 
ness, and that in the following of those 
customs, the business of insurance can 
receive no injury; but rather, on the 
whole, be benefitted. I do not mean to 
advocate a system of proselyting, but I 
do mean to advocate the soundness of 
the principle that men sell their services, 
and that if one company attaches a 
greater value to the services of an in- 
dividual than does another company, it 
is the privilege of that company to offer 
him a contract, 

I consider that there is no obligation 
upon the part of one company to notify 
the management of another of its inten- 
tion to negotiate with any person in the 
employ of the latter. Probably never a 
month passes but that some of our men 
are approached by the representatives 
of other companies, seeking their serv- 
ices, and we recognize that those com- 
panies are within their rights and are 
following sound business principles in so 
doing. 


NY change from one company to an- 
other necessitates readjustment. 
Never should an agent be taken from an- 
other company unless there is good rea- 


son to believe that by so doing he will 
benefit by the change and will profit 
thereby. If the company and.agent can- 
not both benefit, then I should say he 
should be left alone. 

I do not advocate the building of an 
agency organization through the secur- 
ing, almost exclusively, of trained men 
from other companies. Every company 
should do its share of constructive work, 
teaching men the life insurance business 
and developing them into successful 
agency managers. Such men are grounded 
in the principles and traditions of your 
own company. They give the best satis- 
faction in an agency organization, and 
cause less worry and annoyance to the 
management. As to my own company, 
we will welcome the day when, from its 
own agency organization, we shall, ex- 
cept on rare occasions, be able to pro- 
mote from the ranks, all our new agency 
managers. 


ROOSTER OF 
CONVENTION 


American Central—Roy A. Hunt. 

American National, Mo.—W. Frank 
Smith. 

Berkshire—W. S. Weld. 

Central States—W. F. Larson. 

Continental Life, Del.—Philip Burnet, 
James A. Fulton, George E. Saulsbury. 

Connecticut Mutual—H. H. Steiner. 

Connecticut General—F. C. Griswold. 


Central Life, Ill—H. W. Johnson, W. F. 
Weese. 


Central Life, Ia—H. S. Everett, Dr. 
P. C. Denny, A. C. Larson. 

Century Life—C. T. Tuck. 

Canada Life—A. G. Ramsey, A. L. 


Mitchell. 


Cedar Rapids Life—C. C. Maskin, J. L. 
B. Svoboda. 

Dominion Life—Fred Halstead, C. 
Robertson. 

Equitable, N. 
G. Borden. 

Equitable, 
Hadley. 

Federal Life—Isaac Miller Hamilton, 
Charles S. Rannells. 


Forest City Life—C. W. Brearley. 
Franklin Life—Henry Abels, James W. 
Jones, G. B. Stadden. 


Guardian Life, Wis.—George Boissard, 
Cc. B. Miller. 


Guardian Life, N. Y.—T. Louis Hansen. 

George Washington—H. M. Holderness. 

Imperial Life—J. F. Weston, George H. 
Hunt. 

Illinois Life—R. W. Stevens, K. B. Kor- 
rady, E. J. Hutchinson. 


John Hancock—H. G. Wischmayer. 

Jefferson Standard—Julian Price, A. V. 
Mozingo. 

Lincoln National—Arthur F. Hall, 
T. Shepherd, A. L. Dern. 


Lutheran International—J. O. Laugh- 
man. 


London Life—Ed. E. Reid. 

Lafayette Life—W. R. Smith. 
Minnesota Mutual—E. S. Albritton. 
Missouri State—Fred B. Patten. 
Metropolitan Life—J. E. Kavanagh. 


New England Mutual—Glover S. Hast- 
ings. 

Northwestern Mutual—George E. Cope- 
land, Myron H. O. Williams. 

National Life, U. S. A~—Robert D. Lay, 
Walter E. Webb. 

Northern Assurance—C, L. Ayres, Har- 
old G. Peter Trosper. 

National Life, Vt.—Edward D. Field, 
H. M. Cutler. 

Ohio National—T. W. Appleby. 

Old Line Life, Wis.—Rupert F. Fry. 

Pan-American—E. G. Simmons, J. H. 
LaSance. 

Provident Life & Trust—M. Albert Lin- 
ton. 

Penn Mutual—J. H. Jefferies. 

Pacific Mutual—A. F. Culling, 
Smith. 

Phoenix Mutual—Winslow Russell, Carl 
A. Secoy. 

Royal Union Mutual—Sidney A. Foster. 

Rockford Life—Francis Brown. 

Reserve Loan Life—Guilford A. Deitch. 

Register Life—Louis E. Knocke. 

State Mutual Life—Stephen Ireland. 

Security Mutual Life—C. H. Jackson. 
F. L. Mable. 

Union Central—Allan Waters. 

Union Mutual—Albert E. Awde. 


E. 
Y.—W. E. Taylor, Albert 


Ia.—H. E. Aldrich, B. F. 
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Helping General Agents 


Build Local Agencies 


RED HALSTEAD, secretary of 
F the Dominion Life of Waterloo, 

Can., spoke before the Association 
of Life Agency Officers at Chicago on 
“Successful Methods of Rendering 
Service to General Agents in Building 
Local Agencies.” He said: 

Methods are constantly changing. 
The system of yesterday is obsolete to- 
day, and the practice of today will be 
thrown into the discard tomorrow. 
Practices change, systems decay, meth- 
ods become worn out, and better prac- 
tices, newer systems and more effective 
methods take their place, but principles 
founded on fundamental truth are ever- 
lasting and immutable. If this be true, 
may we not say that “Successful meth- 
ods of rendering service to general 
agents in building local agencies” are 
those methods only which are based 
on elemental truth and the application 
of sound principles to the almost kalei- 
doscopic variation of circumstances. 


ND so if an agency superstructure 

is to stand four-square to the buf- 
fetings of time and circumstance and 
be an enduring monument to its build- 
ers, it must first of all have a sure 
foundation. It must rest on the bed- 
rock of unselfish devotion to the wel- 


FRED HALSTEAD 
Secretary-Treasurer Dominion Life 
Waterloo, Ontario 


fare of humanity. A life company is 
either good or bad, selfish or service- 
able as the prime motive underlying 
its inception and subsequent develop- 
ment has been right or wrong. 


T is the old yet ever new truth that the 

human factor always was, is now and 
ever will be, the greatest finite factor in 
business, because business in its widest 
sense occupies all of our waking hours, 
embracing not only our commercial and 
industrial, but also our physical, mental, 
social, moral and even our spiritual life, 
for man was made in the image of God. 

But the human element has been al- 
most eliminated in some organizations, 
and if that should unfortunately be true 
of any of us, our duty today is to try to 
restore that element. It is probably true 
that more than 50 percent of all labor 
troubles have arisen out of purely human 
issues, and many a grievance in our own 
business is but the economic expression 
of a lack of mutual understanding. 


I AM a profound believer in scientific 
methods and do not close my eyes to 
the amazing possibilities of business de- 
velopment which they open to our view, 
but I am convinced that if we would 
measure up to our great opportunities 
we must apply science, and especially the 
science of personality in more intensive 
degree than heretofore to the living, 
breathing, thinking human problem in 
business, even as we apply thought, sys- 
tem and plan to cold inanimate facts 


and figures or blocks of wood or stone. 

Of paramount importance, therefore, is 
the conclusion that there must be an 
ideal at the root of our efforts to assist 
general agents in building local agencies 
and training the men who shall have 
charge thereof, and from this basic mo- 
tive must arise all of our plans and pur- 
poses in dealing with these men from 
day to day. 


ITH these thoughts in our minds, 

then, let us say that in rendering 
service to a general agent in building 
local agencies, it is assumed as an essen- 
tial that he has been thoroughly in- 
structed in the duties of life insurance 
field work in general, and is especially 
well informed as to the merits of his 
own company in particular, having a 
comprehensive knowledge of its founda- 
tion and subsequent history up to the 
time of his entering its service. He must 
also be familiar with its plans of insur- 
ance, premium rates, income, expenditure, 
assets, mortality, and many other facts 
and figures, while an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the personnel of its official 
staff will be of great value to him. 


KNOWLEDGE of the fundamental 
doctrines, both ethical and mathe- 
matical, on which the edifice of life in- 
surance stands, along with an apprecia- 
tion of the great benefits it has already 
conferred and the vastly greater service 
it will give to mankind as time goes on, 
is, in my opinion, indispensable. (And 


“what a marvelous and continually widen- 


ing opportunity for doing good does our 
vocation present.) To know, but not 
necessarily for competitive purposes, the 
general and special features, figures, etc., 
relating to other companies operating in 
the same field, should form a part of his 
training. And this process of education 
must be a continuous one. It should not 
cease on the day the agent receives his 
rate book. 


— taken for granted such a grasp 
of his work as we have herein out- 
lined, what is our next step in rendering 
service to the general agent? 

1. If our agency organization is to be 
erected on enduring principles, the gen- 
eral agent must be admonished and en- 
couraged to obtain as local agents only 
men of high reputation for truth, hon- 
esty, good habits and unquestioned integ- 
rity. 

2. They must be men of initiative who 
have been successful in life insurance 
work or some other useful occupation, 
for our business has no place for the indi- 
vidual on whom the brand of failure has 
been stamped. i) 

3. Firmly believing that the man who 
can best be helped is he who can best 
help himself, and having observed that 
rrinciple in choosing the general agent 
who shall represent my company, I would 
strongly urge on him the selection of that 
type only to assume the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of a local agency. 

4. Like the general agent. the local 
agent must be a man of good dress. as 
well as of good address. I know that 
exceptions to this rule might be cited, 
but thev are sufficient only to prove the 
rule. “Suggestion” is a potential force 
in salesmanship, and lasting impressions 
are often made by the clothes a man 
wears and by the manner of his speech. 

5 THE general agent having bv his 

« own efforts found sufficient human 
material of the kind above described to 
work on, IT would from time to time have 
either some competent officer of the com- 
pany or myself go through his territory 
with him, making comment on and sug- 
gestions concerning the various candi- 
dates who were proposed as local agents. 
leaving, however, (on the principle of 
self-help) the selection of each assistant 
to be made by the general agent. the 
company, of course, having the right to 
promote a worthy local or dismiss an 
unsatisfactory one at any time. 

6. I would frequently remind the gen- 
eral agent to see to it that his local shall 
constantly help himself to all the life 
insurance knowledge within his reach. 
and that in addition he be afforded all 


necessary instruction which he cannot 
acquire of his own initiative. 

7. I would emphasize the importance 
of the local agent taking a prominent 
part in the life of his own community, 
especially by helping in every good work 
for its welfare or that of the state or 
nation, besides particularly impressing on 
him the great value of a close study of 
his fellow-citizens of all classes, with a 
view to anticipating and supplying their 


need for life insurance. 
8 I WOULD keep up a steady inter- 

e course by personal contact and by 
letters calculated to be instructive and 
stimulating with both the general agent 
and his locals, and would maintain a 
sincere and active interest in all of their 
undertakings, cultivating an intelligent 
sympathy with them in their cares and 
worries, their ambitions and aspirations. 

9. I would encourage the reading of 
good literature, especially that relating 
to our particular calling, as well as to 
finance and salesmanship generally, and 
in order to be of maximum usefulness 
in this direction I would strive to keep 
myself throuoghly abreast of the times. 

10. In the education of the local agent, 
too much stress cannot be laid on the 
importance of intensive cultivation and 
the large yield which it brings for the 
energy expended. One of the besetting 
sins in our field work today is the con- 
stant dissipation of our energies in trying 
to cover too wide an expanse of terri- 
tory. Much evidence of the truth of 
this can be furnished by every thought- 
ful and observant agency manager. 

11. I would unceasingly direct the at- 
tention of all agents to the need for 
eencentration on steady, persistent, in- 
telligent, well-directed work and the 
abundant reward it bestows on those who 
are willing to labor. There have been 
more failures in the insurance field for 
want of good, old-fashioned, honest toil 
than from all other causes combined. 
WORK, then, is the word, fearless, un- 


remitting, courageous work. 
| WHILE imparting instruction to 
« general and local agents when 
traversing their territory, I would try 
to create and foster in each separate 
community and throughout the whole 
district an atmosphere favorable to the 
institution of life insurance and to all 
companies engaged in that great work, 
attracting special attention to, let us 
eall it, The Humanity First Life Insur- 
ance Company, as a worthy exponent of 
its inestimable benefits and immeasur- 
able power for good to the individual, the 
family, the community, the nation and 
mankind at large, and I would urge that 
this be an ever-present purpose and a 
continuous effort on the part of every 
agent in the field. 

Whitman says “Nothing endures but 
personal qualities,” so finally and most 
important of all is the study day by day 
and hour by hour of the man himself, be 
he general agent, local agent or in what- 
ever capacity he may serve. The all- 
absorbing, never-ending, always-begin- 
ning, ever-expanding, eternity-reaching 
human problem. The greatest finite force 
in the world has ever been and ever will 
be the influence conveyed by one pure 
human heart to other human hearts. It 
is a spark from the Infinite. It is the 
touch of the Divine. And you and I are 
exerting that mighty power consciously 
or unconsciously every day of our lives. 
How tremendously important, then, that 
its exercise should be intelligently di- 
rected. 


F by careful and constant observation 

and study of the character of my co- 
laborer I can .with clear vision, keen 
understanding and unselfish purpose 
bring to bear whatever of personality, 
knowledge, training, experience, etc., I 
may possess on the higher development 
of that character, I am helping him in 
a most practical way to become more 
efficient in his business life. 

If I can help to create in the man I 
labor with a greater love for his fellow- 
men and a more intense desire to serve 
them, I am assisting him in a practical 
way to write more Life Insurance. 

If I can do anything toward increasing 


his affection for his family and his solicgj- 
tude for their welfare, I am giving him 
new energy and inspiration for the doing 
of his daily work and the accomplish- 
ment of his life purpose. Can I broaden 
his outlook on life, expand his sympa- 
thies, clarify his vision, arouse his ambi- 
tion, stimulate his imagination? Then I 
am doing much to make him a better 
agent and a better man, and let us re- 
member that it is for you and me in the 
offices we fill, not only to make insurance 
agents, but to make and re-make men, 
and to be made and re-made by them. 
H and agency manager of the Cen- 

¢ tral Life of Des Moines, took 
part in contributing to the symposium, 
“Successful Methods of Rendering 
Service to General Agents in Building 
Local Agencies.” He said: 

The science of life insurance practice 
is the science of the man who is doing 
life insurance work. In sizing up our 
man we must know whether he re- 
sponds to the appeals of the business, 
whether he becomes enthused over the 
company and the policies and whether 
he appreciates the opportunities that 
are open to him,—in short, whether 


Everett's Views 
G. EVERETT, vice-president 


H. G EVERETT 
Secretary Central Life of Iowa 
Des Moines 


he has the vital spark which inspires 
him to everlasting energy and hustle. 

When the man has been selected he 
must achieve through correct and well- 
thought-out methods. He should know 
how to initiate and develop plans 0 
his own, and be able to utilize all his 


powers and abilities. 
‘T BERE are attractive policy forms, 

there are special policy features, 
there are divided systems, and there 
are helps of various kinds published 
by his company, but real success must 
result from systematized salesmanship. 
The work of agency organization 15 
the science of the salesman. 

The life company’s chief problems 
are easily met if the salesmen furnish 
an adequate amount of high-grade 
business at a sufficiently low cost. The 
quality of this business is determined 
by the caliber of the salesman. 
he is up to the standard his business 
will mean a low mortality to the com- 
pany, a low expense ratio, and a 
financial margin that will make profits. 

Salesmanship is not merely selling 
the most insurance or building the 
largest agency. There must be quality 
as well as quantity and none of it 
counts unless obtained on an econom- 
ical basis. Lowering of the standard 
is demoralizing to the business ™ 
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general and is the greatest element in 
retarding our progress. Misrepresen- 
tation is an evidence of weak salesman- 
ship and unsound principles. The sell- 
ing of misleading policies is an effort 
to gain success by a short cut and the 
results can never bring permanent 
prosperity. 


LIFE company is an organization 

formed to render service. Its 
function more than anything else is to 
serve the people. We do not sell a 
commodity. We do not sell an article 
that can be seen and handled. We sell 
a system of organized and highly de- 
veloped service. That life company 
has come nearest to fulfilling its mis- 
sion that has progressed the farthest 
in organizing, developing, and system- 
atizing the service for which it was 
established. 

That agency has most nearly reached 
the plane of definite success which has 
most fully comprehended and applied 
the ideal of real service. 

High commissions and undue ex- 
penses come from an effort to obtain 
business that the company is not en- 
titled to by the service it renders. 
Service means hard, intelligent work. 
It means not only for the agent, it 
means work for the agency manager, 
and all the officers and employees of 
the company. Service means loyalty 
on the part of the agent to the com- 
pany, to the policyholder, and to an 
ideal standard of business and honesty. 


iow general agent should be a good 
personal writer. First, in order to 
make profits for himself, second, in order 
to inspire and lead his men to the best 
advantage. He should be unselfish and 
liberal in the treatment of his men, and 
he should be a man of the best standing 
in his community. He should try to de- 
velop himself as a trustworthy leader 
among men, for he is in a large sense 
the company in the territory over which 
he presides. 

Of vital importance is the character of 
the company’s literature, This should 
be edited with the greatest of care, 
should always be kept up to date, and 
should be of an educational nature, sim- 
ple and comprehensive, but not too ex- 
tensive or elaborate. 


— companies have been successful 
in carrying on educational courses 
which have been very effective in pro- 
moting the best salesmanship methods 
and in the training of men in the general 
features of life insurance. 

These courses have been of great value 
in teaching the strong points of the com- 
panies that conducted them. They are 
meritorious and should be encouraged, 
but they should be carried on with due 
reference to the practical results as well 


as to the theoretical knowledge of the 
business. 


ENERAL agency meetings or conven- 
tions in which are assembled all the 
Sub-agents and helpers have proven very 
successful. The meetings should be edu- 
cational and inspirational in their char- 
acter. They should be attended by one 
or more men from the home office. This 
1s a great opportunity to bring out the 
Vital facts of the life insurance business 
and to instill into the men confidence and 
fidelity to the company they represent. 
One of the peculiarities of the life in- 
surance business is that a man to be a 
real success must be filled with loyalty 
and enthusiasm for his particular com- 
pany. Every company has its advantages 
and strong features and it is simply a 
matter of good business to emphasize 
these important points, so that they will 
be brought home in a striking way to 
the field men. Everything should be 
worked towards the end of building up 
a strong company spirit, 

Inspirational letters, carefully thought 
out so as to bring before the men the 
vital and appealing nature of life insur- 
ance, cannot fail to be helpful in de- 
veloping and educating men to use their 
abilities and opportunities. 


METHOD which we have operated 
quite successfully is the circularizing 
of a district to get in touch with pro- 
Spective agents, this work to be followed 
wu by personal visits on the part of the 
eeral agent or supervisor. We have 
een sufficiently successful in this to 


Warrant us in enlarging upon our plans 
tnd carrying them out in a more ex- 
€nsive way in the future. 

We have found that in order to gain 


success in this line the form of circular 
letters is of vital importance. These let- 
ters must have strong pulls and of 
course should be varied according to the 
class of people to whom they go. The 
same letter will not appeal to a banker 
and a school teacher and usually a dif- 
ferent letter should go to the merchant 
and the professional man. 


E have experimented a great deal in 

circularizing for prospects for life 
insurance. We find that frequently one 
method will work successfuly in a city, 
but it requires a different method for 
country work. One of the chief advan- 
tages which is gained from it is to give 
the field man something definite to work 
on and something to keep him continu- 
ally employed. 

We are developing a system of writing 
personal letters to prospects that have 
been solicited. The agent sends us some 
vital facts about his prospect, the kind 
of a policy he has presented, sometimes 
an outline of the letter he desires writ- 
ten. Carefully prepared letters over the 
signature of an officer of the company 
have resulted in a great deal of valuable 
business. 

A bright clerk under proper supervi- 
sion will soon become proficient in writ- 
ing these letters and thus the whole 
matter can be handled in an economical 
way and will bring large results in the 
field. 


DVERTISING is another help that has 

its merits. We have advertised for 
agents in the want columns of city papers 
and in some cases have obtained excellent 
results. The success of this method 
varies in different sections of the coun- 
try. Great care should be taken in for- 
mulating the advertisements, Usually it 
is a great deal better to give the name 
of the company and the character of the 
business rather than to use blind adver- 
tising. 

It is our usual custom to use, where 
conditions warrant it, a combination of 
circularizing, advertising and of personal 
assistance in cooperating with the gen- 
eral agent in the effort to build a new 
agency or to put new life into an old one. 


We. do a great deal of business through 
part time men. These may be bank- 
ers, or real estate men, teachers or 
farmers. We continually work to develop 
these part time men into full time men 
and from this source we obtain many of 
our best producers and general agents. 


ONTESTS between different general 

agencies or between different states 
have at times been very effective in 
bringing about a greater business and 
thus a great development to the men. 

We have been conducting a contest 
this year between two of our most im- 
portant states which we believe will re- 
sult in the increase of a million or more 
of business from these two fields as a 
direct result of the rivalry. : 

These contests create an immense 
amount of enthusiasm and develop a 
great deal of the play spirit that is in all 
of us. They take away much of the 
drudgery that sometimes is thrown about 
life insurance work. Anything is worth 
while that will make a man love the 
work he is doing and that will increase 
his interest in it. 


HERE is a phase of this subject which 
ean only be considered from the 
standpoint of cooperation between the 
companies themselves. I refer to the kind 
of agency contracts we make. The life 
insurance agency business has been con- 
ducted entirely too much on the cut-throat 
method. Im the competition for men 
companies are tempted to go just a little 
farther than their rivals and have in- 
creased and continued to increase con- 
tracts from time to time until a great 
strain is placed upon the business itself. 
It is certainly desirable that life men 
should have sufficient incomes to com- 
pensate them for the great and important 
work they are doing. As a matter of 
fact, more life insurance men receive too 
little than too much, but better condi- 
tions would be brought about if some 
method could be devised that would re- 
sult in standard contracts or a standard 
basis of compensation. Some contracts 
are made that provide for an outrageous 
commission, others provide a large com- 
mission in addition to an unwarranted 
salary, others provide for office and in- 
cidental expenses which the business ob- 
tained does not in any sense justify. 
Some of these high contracts are nomi- 
nally based upon collection fees which, 
as a matter of fact, are not collection 
fees at all, but compensation for new 
business. 


UST how conditions that might lead to 
standard contracts could be brought 
about it is hard to tell. We are probably 
not fully ready for this in the larger 
sense, but I believe just such an organi- 
zation as this will bring us nearer to the 
ideal and will enable the companies to 
put into practice methods which will not 


AGENTS 


LLAN WATERS, second vice- 
A president and superintendent of 

agents of the Union Central Life, 
was one of the leading speakers to 
treat the subject, “Our Methods of 
Handling Applications of Agents Who 
Desire to Change Companies.” He 
said in part: 

In our company a formal application 
for an agency is preceded by corre- 
spondence. This correspondence is of 
two kinds: (1) inquiries in regard to 
local agencies, and (2) inquiries in re- 
gard to general agencies. As we do 
not execute direct contracts except 
with general agents, inquiries of the 
first class are referred to the general 
agent controlling the territory in which 
the prospective agent desires to operate 
and he is so informed unless he re- 
quests that his communication be con- 
sidered confidential. In such cases we 
reply explaining the situation, and sug- 
gest that he take the matter up with 
our general agent. If he does not do 
this, the incident is closed. 


EGOTIATIONS for general agen- 

cies are conducted by the home 
office, and usually embrace general 
agents who are desirous of making a 
change, and personal producers who 
have a laudable ambition to become 
general agents. The correspondent fre- 
quently requests that his letter be con- 
sidered strictly confidential. Occasion- 
ally there is nothing to indicate what 
company he is representing or whether, 
at present, he is connected with any 
company. The communication is ac- 
knowledged, an agency application en- 
closed generally with the statement 
that we have no opening for a general 
agent in the locality, but if interested 
in a general agency elsewhere and he 
has decided to make a change, we shall 
be pleased to have him fill out and re- 
turn the blank which forms the basis 
of our agency negotiations. 

This application gives the age, phy- 
sical condition, family, occupation for 
past five years, financial standing, ref- 
erences and the territory desired, what 
other companies he has represented, 
annual paid-for business, and also 
whether his accounts with the. compa- 
nies have been fully adjusted. 


GHOULD we have a suitable opening, 
and our investigation proves satisfac- 
tory, in the final negotiations, whether 
by correspondence or personal inter- 
view, I feel it my duty to ascertain first 
whether it is not possible for the appli- 
cant to continue with the company he 
kas been representing, provided con- 
tract relations have not already been 
severed. He is familiar with his com- 
pany, its rules and regulations, and 
often has a personal acquaintance with 
its officers, so that he is making a sac- 
rifice, and taking a chance, in casting 
his lot with a new company and with 
strangers. 


POINT out, if it be true, where our 

contracts are less liberal and our 
rules and regulations more conserva- 
tive. Unless this course is pursued I 
feel that we would have a disloyal or 
at least a very much discouraged agent, 
which would be most unfortunate for 
us, and for the agent a disaster. 


I have always held to the opinion 
that no company can afford to build up 
its agency force, or its insurance, at 
the expense of any other company. It 
is not right, and therefore is not good 
business policy. 





only be better for the high grade man, 
but will be very much better for the 
companies themselves. Let us uphold the 
standard of men, let us promote the 
standard of salesmanship and let us ad- 
vocate every device which will place the 
life insurance agency work on a higher 
and better plane. 


WHO WISH 
TO CHANGE 


N recent years there has been a de- 

cided advance in the ethics of our 
profession, but at the same time you 
will lose an agent occasionally and so 
will we. Differences arise, and with 
this human nature of ours the breach 
widens until it cannot be bridged; and 
so long as even the bonds of matri- 
mony are sometimes broken, changes 
cannot be avoided. Changes often oc- 
cur, however, when it is simply a case 
of increased opportunities, and espe- 
cially as I have said, when a success- 
ful personal producer has an ambition 
to become a general agent. He regrets 
to leave his company and his general 
agent, but if there is an opening for a 
general agency in his territory, he will 
probably apply for it, and I do not 
blame him. The company he has rep- 
resented may be able to offer him a 
general agency elsewhere, but condi- 
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tions may be such that he cannot 
change his residence or cannot make 
up his mind to leave his friends and 
clientele. There is therefore nothing 
to do but gracefully congratulate the 
company fortunate enough to secure 
his services. We have lost a few good 
men in this way and so have other com- 
panies. 


WILL give you one _ illustration: 

An agent of ours, who was very suc- 
cessful, owing to the circumstances I 
have described, applied to the only 
large well-known company not already 
represented in his state. An official of 
the company called upon me to learn 
our experience in the territory, and 
zl.o to inquire about the applicant. I 
strongly recommended both, with the 
result that the company decided to 
enter the state, appointed our agent as 
manager, and he has succeeded beyond 
expectations. 


HAVE held to the practice of refus- 

ing to open negotiations with agents 
under contract, and we do not conclude 
a contract until we have assurance that 
a resignation has been filed. At the 
same time I do not feel like criticising 
an official of any company for offering 
a worthy agent a better chance. 

Professional courtesy should be ex- 
tended to all companies, large and 
small, because our largest companies 
were in their struggling infancy only a 
few years ago. 
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Value of Agents Conventions 


HILE there is an increasing 
W eendeney and the Association of 

Life Agents Officers is in a 
large measure responsible for it on 
part of companies to freely and with 
little reserve exchange information 
concerning methods and_ practices, 
there has not been very much of an 
inclination on the part of companies 
to pass on for the benefit of others, the 
methods used in conducting their 
agency conventions. These meetings 
have generally been held to be of a 
confidential nature and integral parts 
of the company’s business methods. It 
was rather surprising therefore to see 
the manner in which those attending 
told of “The Value of Agents Con- 
ventions.” 

All who were called on, were almost 
eager to explain just how their com- 
panies conducted agency gatherings. 
This symposium of methods was one 
of the most valuable discussions at 
the convention. 


H E. ALDRICH of the Equitable of 
* Iowa told of that company’s con- 
vention plans. He said that the com- 
pany has an agents association in 
which the officers of the company are 
also allowed to hold office, but that the 
association affairs are entirely con- 
ducted by the agents. The day before 
the annual convention the leaders of 
this association meet in a gettogether 
conference and go over the principal 
topics that are to be discussed when 
the convention proper opens. Only 
this year the company started its $100,- 
600 and $200,000 clubs. The Equitable 
pays only the railroad transportation 
of its men who qualify to attend the 
annual agency gathering. This is done 
on the theory that an agent will 
manifest much more interest in some- 
thing that he has to make a personal 
sacrifice for. If all of his expenses to 
and from the convention were paid, 
he would not feel so keen an interest 
in the meeting as he does when he 
shares in its expense. Mr. Aldrich 
says that the wives of the men under 
certain restrictions attend the meeting 
and that their presence adds interest 
and tone to the gathering, and is help- 
ful to the agents. 


IDNEY A. FOSTER of the Royal 

Union Mutual, said that his com- 
pany bases attendance on the annual 
convention on renewals rather than 
production as it was learned several 
years ago, that under the old scheme, 
padded production often resulted, but 
that the making of attendance depend- 
ent upon renewal accounts, means a 
substantial production. 


e yrerad H. STEINER, of the Connecti- 
cut Mutual, said that attendance at 
the Connecticut Mutual’s convention ne- 
cessitated the writing of $100,000 in paid- 
for business on 50 lives. This plan ap- 
peals to the small producer and gives him 
an incentive to work to get to the con- 
vention. The company has just organ- 
ized $100,000 and $200,000 clubs. It is 
the practice of the company to devote an 
entire week rather than three or four 
days to a conference. Each year four 
general topics are up for discussion 
and one hour each morning is devoted 
to the discussion of these four: general 
topics. Each day the meeting starts at 
9 a. m. and lasts till 1 p. m., but there 
is no afternoon session. After the busi- 
ness meeting closes the agents are free 
lances and may do as they please. 


E.. TAYLOR, of the Equitable of 

« New York, said that the Equitable 
divides the country into four sections; 
eastern, southern, central and Pacific, 
and that its $100,000 clubs are known as 
“century clubs.” Qualification for the 
century club is based on the production 
of $100,000 of business and $3,600 in first 
year’s premiums, on 12 lives. The com- 


pany also has quarter-century clubs. Mr. 
Taylor says that the club idea is one of 
the most inspirational things in the life 
Whether or not a 


insurance business. 


man is a member is of vital importance. 
Once an agent has qualified, Mr. Taylor 
says that his observation has been that 
he never wants to fall below the stand- 
ard he has set. It is of importance, in 
Mr. Taylor’s opinion, that agency conven- 
tions be held at small towns, or resorts, 
rather than in the big cities. At such 
locations there are no diverting influ- 
ences, and the attention is confined 
strictly to the affairs of the convention. 


H. JEFFRIES, of the Penn Mutual, 

e said that that company has been hold- 
ing agents’ conventions since 1884. Three 
members of the agency association serve 
on the company’s board of trustees, and 
attention is given to the matter of hold- 
ing sectional gatherings for the benefit 
of local men. Mr. Jeffries said that the 
holding of local meetings is of the ut- 
most importance, as they usually bring 
out all that is in a man. They are not 
dignified gatherings, but the men simply 
group themselves about a table and talk 
freely and without restraint. 

W. H. Smith, superintendent of agen- 
cies of the Lafayette Life, said that the 
holding of morning sessions and the dis- 
missing of the men to do as they pleased 





in the afternoon had been found to be 
the most satisfactory plan. The agency 
conventions are always full of much food 
for talk, and MraSmith said that he had 
found that the men needed to get away 
and get some recreation between time. 


AMES E. KAVANAGH, of the Metro- 

politan Life, said that Metropolitan 
does not hire men to “try out” the life 
insurance business. Every effort is made 
to contract with a man for life. In all of 
the early relationships with a new man 
an effort is made tu create the impres- 
sion that, at least so far as the company 
is concerned, he has found a life work. 
He said that the company has a com- 
pulsory correspondence course which has 
proved of great benefit to the men tak- 
ing it. 

Winslow Russell, of the Phoneix Mu- 
tual, said that two years ago at the 
Phoenix Mutual’s convention 80 percent 
of the time was given to a discussion of 
how to meet competition. Now, no other 
company’s name is mentioned at these 
gatherings. It is the practice of the 
company to always have one particular 
topic that the major portion of the dis- 
cussion is given to. There is always one 


theme that predominates, such as “Qp. 
portunity” or “Work.” Another feature 
that the Phoenix Mutual has found to 
be of value is the use of sales contests, 
whereby three real prospects for life in. 
surance are solicited by three Phoenix 
Mutual agents and the commission jg 
awarded by the prospect to the man who 
gives the most intelligent and compelling 
solicitation. 


SAAC MILLER HAMILTON, of the Fed- 

eral Life, is of the opinion that there 
is to be observed a decided increase in 
production due largely to the inspiration 
gained at the annual agency gatherings. 
The Federal Life has a $100,000 and $200,- 
000 club. The club year ends July 31, in 
order to keep the men working during 
the hot months so that vacations will be 
taken in what would otherwise be a 
comparatively nonproductive period. Offi- 
cers are chosen by vote rather than 
production. The meetings of both the 
accident and life departments are held 
at the same time and just prior to the 
meetings of the National Life Underwrit- 
ers Association and the men held over to 
attend this meeting. 


FIELD SERVICE 


SERVICE is not merely the careful handling of a et business. 











(| NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
: OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


It is not difficult to give proper attention to the consideration of risks—the issu-~ 
ance of policies, and the payment of commissions. Any company will do those 4 
things—they are primary factors in the conduct of the life insurance business. 


The “NATIONAL” SERVICE embraces an intimate knowledge and interest in 


the affairs of every single man in its organization. 


5 The NATIONAL directs its agency development in a manner that brings out the 


If you are a producer and have organization ability—your opportunities for greate 


2 things will materialize through the SERVICE we render our field force. 


5) ISN’T THIS SERVICE JUST WHAT 
5 YOU HAVE ALWAYS WANTED ? 


5 If you are the man—we have a territory now open that needs only your efforts to 
EI make of it a big general agency. 


Write fully to 


® ALBERT M. JOHNSON, President 


: ONE HUNDRED MILLIONS IN FORCE 
E FIFTY YEARS OF REAL SERVICE 





ROBERT D. LAY, Secretary 
29 South La Salle Street 
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5 individual's strength. His strong points are developed ‘through patient personal K 
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